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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 


FOR 


1870. 


PART I. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF MATHEMATICS, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, ARCHITECTURE, GEOGRAPHY, 
FINE ARTS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


ON THE TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN OF 
AUGUST 17-18, 1868. 


Sreconp ARTICLE. 


In soME RESPECTS, the scientific results obtained from the observations 
of the great eclipse of the sun of August, 1868, are more interesting 
and important than those gathered from any previous eclipse. In 
1851 and 1860 the observers were, however, far more numerous, and 
the general appearances of the phenomena were more popularly de- 
scribed, than in the accounts of the eclipse of 1868. Many other 
peculiarities, exhibited only during a total obscuration of the sun, were 
also more attended to on former occasions. But the application of 
spectrum-analysis to the heavenly bodies has been carried on since 
1860 with so much success, that it cannot be out of place to state that 
since that year a new branch of observing astronomy has been deve- 
loped, principally through the skill and energy of a few of our amateur 
astronomers. In the eclipse of August, 1868, the chief observers con- 
fined their attention, therefore, to the analysis of the light of the pro- 
minences ; and it must be acknowledged by all that the results of the 
extraordinary spectroscopic observations of Major (now Lieut.-Col.) 
Tennant, M. Rayet, Lieut. Herschel, and M. Janssen (especially those 
of the last-mentioned and renowned physicist), have opened up to us 
quite a new field of inquiry into the physical constitution of the solar 
photosphere. The great eclipse of 1868 will thus be remembered, 
probably more than any of its predecessors, as the epoch when the 
curiously-formed rose-coioured protuberances, which have interested 
every eclipse-observer so much since the year 1842, were clearly and 
satisfactorily seen in broad sunlight without the assistance of the moon 
as the intermediary body. . 

The general track of the central line of shadow, after leaving the 
Abyssinian shore, passed over the island of Perim, Aden, the Indian 
Peninsula, the Bay of Bengal, the Malay Peninsula, the Gulf of Siam, 
the northern part of Borneo, some of the islands in the -—7 Archi- 
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pelago, and the southern portion of New Guinea, finally disappearing at 
the New Hebrides, where the total obscuration commenced when the 
sun was in the horizon. From the western extremity of this long 
path to the eastern, skilled astronomical observers and amateurs were 
stationed, most of them being supplied with all the delicate instru- 
ments necessary for the observation of the peculiar phenomena which 
all were expecting to see. The list of observing-stations contained in 
the article in the last number of the Companion to the Almanac was 
— before any reliable information had been received from India, 
put it includes, nevertheless, all the principal European expeditions ; 
the places of observation, however, require some modification. Several 
other observers, resident at the time in convenient localities, also 
availed themselves of the opportunity afforded them, and they have 
recorded many interesting particulars of the-eclipse, as visible to the 
unassisted eye, or with the aid of small telescopes. Others again, 
although well prepared, entirely failed, owing to the cloudy state of 
the sky. Mr. Pogson, government astronomer at Madras, was one 
of those who were unfortunate in the choice of a station. Some special 
instruments had been forwarded from England to Mr. Pogson, who 
had made considerable preparations, as the principal local astronomer ; 
but at the critical moment the sun and moon were completely hid 
from view. Mr. Chambers, of the Bombay Observatory, was equally 
unfortunate. At the principal stations, however, although the state 
of the sky gave great uneasiness to the observers during the time the 
eclipse was progressing, yet, in the interval of totality, the only Euro- 


pean expedition whose members were seriously baffled by the clouds 
was the North German party at Moolwar. ‘They, however, in a 
temporary break in the clouds, of a few seconds’ duration, caught a 
good view of the principal prominence. The following table exhibits 
at a glance the names of the principal scientific stations where the 
eclipse was more or less observed, and the leading observing members 
of each party :— 


Computed 
Station at, or near, Longitude, | Duration 
which the of Totality 
* Observations were (Approxi- | on Central 
mate). Line 
of Shadow. 


Weiss, Oppolzer, Rziha . . « . 45 10 
Vogel, Tiele, Fritsch, Zenker. . . 45 10 
Herschel,Campbell. . . . 75 20 
Haig, Tanner, Laxuman ... . 95 45 
Spoerer, ‘Tietjen, Engelmann . . 75 45 
Tennant, Branfill, Phillips. . . . 80 27 
Janssen, Rédier, Lefaucheur . . . 20 27 
Stéphan, Tisserand, Rayet, Hatt. . 99 30 
Hennessy, Reed, Ray, Ellis . . .j| 114 0 
Mantawalu, Celebes . | Oudemans, Ehule, Commis, Rovers . |} 123 5 


In describing the phenomena observed at the different stations, it 
will tend toa clearer conception of their peculiarities if we classify 
them into the following four divisions :—1. Rose-coloured protube- 
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rances, observed either with the spectroscope or with an ordinary 
telescope.—2. Photographic registers of different phases of the eclipse, 
and general remarks on the protuberances.—3. The Corona.— 4. 
General appearances observed with the unassisted eye. 


1, RosE-coLOURED PRoTUBERANCES, OBSERVED EITHER WITH THE 
SPECTROSCOPE OR THROUGH AN ORDINARY TELESCOPE. 


ApEN.—Commencing with the Austrian observers at Aden, it may 
be remarked that, during several days preceding the eclipse, the state 
of the sky was the same from day to day, the sun rising clouded and 
remaining obscured till about nine o’clock in the morning, when the 
clouds suddenly disappeared. About an hour after sunset, small 
feathery clouds generally began to form, which gradually assumed 
the character-of cirrus and cirro-stratus, until the heavens were again 
covered with one dense mass of uniform cloud. As the total obscura- 
tion of the moon occurred at an early hour in the morning at Aden, 
this uniform daily state of the weather gave the observers of both 
parties a considerable amount of uneasiness. When they began their 
preparations, on the morning of August 18, nine-tenths of the sky 
was completely clouded. Dr. Weiss remarks: ‘‘ We made pre- 
parations for the observations without much hope, but took courage 
somewhat when, towards six o'clock in the morning, some gaps 
appeared in the clouds near the sun. And indeed, in one of these, 
ten minutes before the beginning of totality, we caught sight, for 
some moments, of the sun’s crescent, already very narrow ; but not 
until five minutes before the long-expected moment of totality did it 
pass into a perfectly clear part of the sky. There it continued 
throughout the whole duration of totality, enabling us to carry out 
all the observations which we had planned.” 

The place of observation selected by both parties was Marshag 
Hill, an elevated spot with a lighthouse on the top, on the east side 
of the peninsula, about two English miles from Aden. The photo- 
graphic apparatus of the North German party was set up a short dis- 
tance from the station occupied by Dr. Weiss and his colleagues. 
These observers saw three protuberances, without including the rosy 
edge which, at the beginning and end of totality, was exhibited over 
extensive portions of the moon’s limb. ‘The edges of this sierra were 
surrounded by a bluish glory, diminishing in intensity until it was lost 
in the light of the corona. The first prominence seen by Dr. Weiss 
was very close to the point where the last ray of the sun disappeared, 
having somewhat the aspect of an agglomeration of protuberances of 
a very complicated structure. ‘The second prominence, situated on 
the east limb of the dark moon, was of a most interesting character. 
It had a considerable elevation above the limb, its form being as 
nearly as possible like that of a bent finger, and about the eighth part 
of the sun’s radius in length. The third prominence seen by Dr. 
Weiss was not visible until near the end of totality, when it was 
noticed as a small conical elevation in a nearly opposite direction to 
the first prominence observed. Dr. Oppolzer considers that the tex- 
ture of the first prominence seemed to be of a decided flaky nature, 
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and this effect at once gave him the jmpression that the object was in 
some way dependent on the sun. Like Dr. Weiss, he also describes 
the shape of the large prominence as being in the form of a finger, 
inclined towards the east, and its structure apparently homogeneous. 
Both prominences were clearly detached from the ordinary photo- 
sphere. All were of a bright carmine tint, and their form was very 
clearly defined. The largest of the three prominences, and that 
which attracted the attention of every observer along the line of 
shadow, was visible during the whole of the totality, and was only 
lost from view by the interposition of some clouds about a minute 
after the reappearance of the sun. When the first ray of sunlight 
appeared, a red border was noticed by Dr. Oppolzer, at the last mo- 
ment, separated from the moon’s dark limb by an intensely luminous 
line, forming as it were a kind of bridge between the disc and the 
rose-coloured border.* 

M. Rziha, an officer of the Imperial Austrian Marine, was employed 
during the total obscuration in making a series of spectroscopic ob- 
servations, using an instrument by Kirchhoff, of the most simple con- 
struction, containing a single prism of flint-glass, and provided with 
a condensing lens before the slit, the light of the corona being pro- 
jected on to the lens by means of a heliostadt. The principal object 
of this arrangement was to concentrate the feeble light emanating 
from the corona during the totality. M. Rziha does not appear to 
have seen the bright lines in the spectrum of the prominences noticed 
by all the spectroscopic observers in India and the Malay Peninsula. 
This can be accounted for from the fact that M. Rziha’s attention 
was directed not so much to the prominences as to the general corona 
light near the moon’s limb. The dark lines of the solar spectrum were 
visible up to the commencement of the total obscuration, when they 
disappeared instantly, leaving only a dull spectrum, but always 
clearly perceptible and continuous. Towards the end of the totality, 
when the hitherto partially-hid corona was quite obscured by light 
clouds, so that only the rosy light from the limb and the prominences 
entered the spectroscope, a singular change in the appearance of the 
spectrum was observed by M. Rziha. All the rays of the greatest re- 
frangibility disappeared, and there remained only a series of red bands, 
separated by spaces more or less broad, As soon as the least trace 
of sunlight appeared, Fraiinhofer’s dark lines instantly became visible. 

Dr. Oppolzer has recorded the mean time of Aden at the begin- 
ning and end of totality—that at the former being 18h. 29m. 30°0s., 
and at the latter 18h. 32m. 246s, The end of the eclipse was ob- 
served at 19h. 33m. 13°6s. by Dr. Oppolzer, and at 19h. 33m. 
16°0s. by M. Rziha. The phenomenon known by the name of 
Baily’s beads was seen by Dr. Oppolzer a second and a half before 
totality. It took the appearance of a row of pearls, but the cause was 
clearly owing to the inequalities on the limb of the moon. The 
angles of position and the altitude of the rose-coloured prominences 
were carefully measured by MM. Weiss and Oppolzer, as follows :— 


* This rose-coloured border seen by Dr. Oppolzer was, without doubt, a portion of the 
coloured gaseous envelope surrounding the sun, termed the chromosphere, the existence 


of which has been so conclusively established by the spectroscopic observations of 
Mr, Lockyer and others, ¥ y P 
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Angle of Position} Altitude 
‘| N. towards E, 


d. h. m. s. 

Aug. 17 18 29 30 | Oppolzer . 
29 40 Weiss. 
31 11 Oppolzer . . 
30 31 | Oppolzer . 
31:18 Weiss. . . . 
31 48 Oppolzer . . 
31 58 Weiss . 


a o 


JAMKANDI.—One of the first communications received in Europe 
announcing the success of the spectroscopic observations, was that of 
Lieut. John Herschel, R.E., who, with Lieut. Campbell, was sta- 
tioned at or near Jamkandi, the residence of a native gentleman who 
had previously made some offers of assistance. Lieut. Campbell 
selected his place of observation on a hill about 1} mile from Jam- 
kandi. The telescope used by Lieut. Herschel was one equatorially 
mounted by Cooke & Sons, of York, the object-glass being of five 
inches aperture and sixty-two inches of focal length. The clock- 
work, to which very great attention was paid in its construction, was 
also by Cooke. A spectroscope, consisting of a single flint-glass 
prism with a refracting angle of 60°, was constructed, under the 
supervision of Mr, Huggins, by Troughton & Simms, to be used with 
the telescope. Four direct-vision hand-spectroscopes, of the form 
designed by Mr. Huggins for the observations of the spectrum of 
meteors, were placed in the hands of Lieut. Herschel for distribution 
to those observers who were likely to be Jocated on the day of the 
eclipse in different parts of the central line of shadow. One of them 
was intrusted to his colleague, Lieut. Campbell, who however, un- 
fortunately, had no opportunity of using it; another to Capt. Haig, at 
Beejapoor ; the third to Capt. C. G. Perrins, of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s Steamship Carnatic ; and the fourth to Capt. Ren- 
noldson, of the Rangoon, belonging to the same Company. Capt. 
Rennoldson’s observations were generally satisfactory. Independently 
of some interesting and valuable sketches of the eclipse, he observed 
that the spectrum of the rose-coloured protuberances was discontinu- 
ous ; and if a total failure, through clouds, had taken place at all the 
stations on shore, the observations as recorded by this officer would 
have been most valuable. ‘Two other hand-spectroscopes in the pos- 
session of Lieut. Herschel were lent to Mr. Chambers, of the Bombay 
Observatory, who was stationed at Mongoli, about six miles east of 
Moolwar ; but he was unable to use them, owing to the cloudy state 
of the sky. 

We have already given, in last year’s Companion to the Almanac, 
a general account of Lieut. Herschel’s spectroscopic observations, In 
his more detailed report, addressed to the Council of the Royal Society, 
he enters more fully into the arrangements made to ensure success, 
At the commencement of total obscuration, the clouds had completely 
hid the moon, but not for any long period. While watching the 
motion of the clouds in the finder of the telescope, Licut. Herschel 
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saw them gradually pass off, revealing first the upper limb with the 
corona, and afterwards the lower limb. Noticing immediately the 
large finger-like prominence, he hurried to the spectroscope, where a 
single glance was sufficient to decide that, instead of the solar spec- 
trum, there were visible ‘‘ three vivid lines—red, orange, blue; no 
others, and no trace of a continuous spectrum.” The measurements 
of the positions of these bright lines, with reference to the principal 
dark lines of the solar spectrum, were made by Lieut. Herschel under 
a state of considerable nervous excitement, and are, consequently, not 
so accurate as he would have wished. Having succeeded, however, 
in measuring two of the bright lines to his own satisfaction, an 
attempt was made to fix the position of the blue line. ‘ Here,” 
observes Lieut. Herschel, ‘‘ I was not so successful. The glimpses 
of light were rarer and feebler, the line itself growing shorter, and 
(what remained of it) further from the cross: I did, however, place 
the cross-wires in a position certainly very near the true one, and got 
a reading before the re-illumination of the field told me that the sun 
had reappeared on the other limb. I need not dwell on the feelings 
of distress and disappointment which I experienced on realizing the 
fact that the long-anticipated opportunity was gone, and, as it seemed 
to me then, wasted. I seemed to have failed entirely.” The follow- 
ing numbers are the micrometer-readings of the relative positions of 
the solar lines, and of two of the bright lines seen by Lieut. Herschel :— 


Cc D b 
1°91 2°96 4°58 
Before J 1°90 2°94 4°56 
Totality ) 1°93 2°98 4°60 
1°92 2°97 4°58 
Bright lines . [3°00] 
After Totality 1°93 3°00 


It is the opinion of Lieut. Herschel that there can be no question 
of the identity of the orange line with p, so far as his spectroscope 
was capable of establishing such identity. The position of the blue 
line does not appear, by the above readings, to be identical with the 
line F, being apparently of slightly less refrangibility. The position 
of the red line was not so accurately measured as the others, but 
Lieut. Herschel places it between the solar lines B and c, without 
hazarding any more definite opinion about it. Those who have not 
attempted to observe the telescopic eclipse phenomena can have little 
conception of the great excitement experienced, even by old observers, 
during the few minutes of the total obscuration. The writer had felt 
it very strongly at Christiania in 1851. So much has to cross the 
mind in so short an interval, that when the sunlight has returned, the 
observer naturally looks back on the phenomenon he has just wit- 
nessed as if it were all the result of a mere phantasy or dream. The 
remainder of the eclipse has no longer any charm for him, except it 
be to note the exact time of ending. “It is a fact not unworthy of 
notice,” says Lieut. Herschel, ‘‘ that in all the accounts of eclipses, 
written soon after the event, which I have read, the record hurries 
rapidly to a close after the sun has reappeared. The reason, no doubt, 
is that a reaction takes place after the excitement of witnessing the 
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actual eclipse, and phenomena which might be noticed after, quite as 
well as betore, lee unregarded on that account. For my part, I was 
surprised to find how utterly indifferent I felt to the appearance of 
things when I came out of my observatory. 1am almost ashamed to 
confess that I went straight to my tent, and tried to write down what 
I had seen, instead of going to the telescope to watch for what still 
might be seen. It never even occurred to me to remove the spectro- 
scope, and use the fine telescope I had at my command.” 

ieut. Campbell’s observations during the totality consisted princi- 
pally of experiments for the polarization of the light of the rose- 
coloured prominences and corona, especially of the latter. With the 
double-image prism he could not notice any difference of colour in 
the two images of the remarkable horn-like protuberance. 

Brrsaroor Mootwar.—Capt. C. T. Haig, one of the staff 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, took up his position at 
Beejapoor, accompanied by Capt. Tanner and Mr. Kero Laxuman, 
Professor of Mathematics in the Deccan College. Mr. Hunter, of 
the Bombay Civil Service, and Dr. Keilhorn, of the Deccan College, 
were ulso present as non-professional observers. ‘The party does not 
appear to have been supplied with very satisfactory instruments, 
although they were good of their kind. Capt. Huaig’s principal tele- 
scope was a small 6-inch transit theodolite, by Troughton & Simms ; 
Capt. Tanner had an Everest theodolite by the same makers; while 
Mr. Kero Laxuman made his observations with an ordinary pedestal- 
telescope of 24 inches aperture, mounted temporarily as an equatorial. 
Capt. Haig, as we have already mentioned, had also one of the Royal 
Society’s small hand-spectroscopes. The spot selected as the most 
favourable for the observations was on a large solid tower, called the 
Upari Burj, from which there is a good general view of the surround- 
ing country. 

The clouds, which proved to be the greatest source of anxiety at 
nearly every observing-station, were more particularly troublesome at 
Beejapoor and Moolwar. From seven in the morning till some time 
after the total phase was over, glimpses of the sun could only be 
obtained through the cirro-cumuli, which were floating at a consider- 
able elevation above the surface of the earth. What was seen of the 
rose-coloured protuberances was therefore affected by the variable 
density of the clouds as they passed over the dark moon. At the 
beginning of the total obscuration, the exact time of which could only 
be guessed at, a lower stratum of cloud, approaching the character of 
nimbi, was being carried over rapidly by the high wind. Capt. Haig 
remarks: ‘‘ We were all lamenting our misfortune in not being 
able to observe the eclipse, and had given up all hope of witnessing 
the phenomena we had come so far to see, and Capt. Tanner had just 
noticed the faint appearance of light in the west, when, contrary to 
all expectation, and to our intense satisfaction, a sudden opening in 
the nimbi showed us the eclipse through the cirro-cumuli. We were 
each at our telescopes in an instant. I immediately saw, through the 
naked telescope of the small theodolite, that red flames were visible, 
and at once pointed the spectroscope, using the theodolite-telescope 
asa rest. Very fortunately, I directed the spectroscope = its 
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‘refracting edge’ tangent to the moon, where two red flames were 
protruding, separated from each other by a small interval; so that 
their spectra, which were identical, were extended over the dark 
background of the moon’s disc, and stood out in most marked and 
brilliant contrast with the feeble but continuous spectrum of the 
corona ; and in their spectrum were two broad bright bands quite 
sharply defined—one rose-madder, and the other bright-golden in 
colour. . . . What struck me as being very remarkable was the 
circumstance, that though the light of the red flames was to the 
naked eye so feeble as to be outshone to extinction by that of the 
corona, nevertheless, when viewed with the spectroscope, the spec- 
trum of the corona was very weak, and that of the flames remarkabl 
brilliant. On the first glimpse of the eclipse, before looking daceh 
the telescope, the corona appeared so bright, that it gave me the mo- 
mentary impression (as it did to Capt. Tanner) of its being an 
annular eclipse.” Capt. Tanner at first saw three protuberances—one 
the horn-like prominence seen by all the observers, and two close 
together of smaller size. ‘‘’They were of a rose-madder colour, and 
were decidedly more like flames than anything else, not only in their 
general appearance and colour, but by their being composed of 
smaller tongues of ae ee (or nearly so) to the general axis of 
the flame, so that they a streaky ap ce and a ragged edge.” 
When the sun was more than usually obscured by the clouds, Capt. 
Tanner imagined, at the first glance, that the prominences were homo- 
geneous and had hard edges; but as soon as the clouds partially 
cleared off, this idea was at once dispelled. Mr. Laxuman records.the 
height of the large protuberance to be about two minutes of arc, and 
the width about half a minute. He could see this prominence, which 
to him appeared of a dark red colour, at least two minutes after the 
end of totality, and he believes that, had there been no clouds, it 
would have been visible much longer. 

At Moolwar, where the North German party had mounted their 
instruments, of which there was an ample supply of the best con- 
struction brought from Berlin, very little of the eclipse could be 
observed. During a partial break in the clouds, of a few seconds’ 
duration, in the middle of the totality, the observers (MM. Spoerer, 
Tietjen, and Engelmann) recognized the large protuberance, and suc- 
ceeded in making some rapid micrometrical readings of its altitude, 
which was determined by them to be about three minutes of arc. 
With the exception of this hurried glimpse of the principal pro- 
tuberance, the North German expedition, unfortunately, saw nothing 
important to repay them for the labour and inconvenience of so long 
a journey in the hot season of the year. 

Guntoor.—The successful observations made at this station, both 
by Major Tennant and by M. Janssen, have been undoubtedly due 
to the energetic, active, and untiring zeal of these gentlemen: to the 
first, more especially, for the six photographic representations of the 
eclipse, which have turned out to be a most valuable series of pic- 
tures ; and to the second, for the originality of thought exhibited in 
the conception of a method for viewing the presence of the rose- 
coloured protuberances without the interposition of the moon ina 
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total solar eclipse. This idea first entered into the mind of M. Jans- 
sen during the progress of the total phase. 

To Major Tennant, astronomical science is also indebted for having 
first called the attention of European astronomers to the very pecu- 
liarly favourable conditions which were presented by this eclipse. 
Taking advantage of his leave of absence from India, he employed a 
considerable portion of his time by promoting the expedition of which 
he subsequently took charge. In the preliminary arrangements, Major 
Tennant was ably assisted by the advice of a Committee of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, especially by the Astronomer Royal and 
Mr. De La Rue, both of whom had great experience, obtained in 
former eclipses. The task undertaken by Major Tennant and his 


party was a very comprchensive one, and entailed upon the super- 


intendent almost too great a responsibility. ‘The plan adopted was 
to determine previously to the eclipse the geographical position of 
the observing-station. ‘This was done satisfactorily, although there 
were very few available days, owing to the continuous cloudy state 
of the sky. During the totality it was intended to make a series of 
spectroscopic observations of the rose-coloured protuberances, a duty 
which was undertaken by Major Tennant himself. The telescope 
used was one which formerly belonged to the late Mr. Sheepshanks, 
but now to the Royal Astronomical Society. Its object-glass is of 
4°6 inches aperture, and about 5} feet focal length. This telescope 
was originally mounted equatorially, suitable for use in the latitude of 
Great Britain ; but to make it available for India, the mounting had to 
be altered to suit the more southern stations. The spectroscope 
pig hin with the telescope was constructed by Messrs. Troughton 
Simms, 
Notwithstanding a few mishaps, including some difficulties dis- 
covered in the going of the driving-clock just at the critical moment 
of totality, Major Tennant was enabled to satisfy himself in most of 
the subjects which he had planned for observation. In the first place, 
he noticed that the spectrum given by the light of the corona was 
decidedly continuous; and, secondly, that the spectrum of the rose- 
coloured protuberances was exhibited as certain bright lines of definite 
refrangibility, which at once explained that these curious appendages 
are composed of gaseous matter rendered luminous on account of its 
very high temperature. In the spectrum of the large hornlike pro- 
tuberance, Major Tennant observed a beautiful line in the red, 
another in the orange, and one very bright in the green, which ap- 
eared formed of several. He also saw, with difficulty, a line near 
raiinhofer’s F. He says that ‘‘ the red and yellow lines were evi- 
dently c and p; the reading of the bright line coincides with that of 
the brightest line in b. The line near to F was, in all probability, 
F itself; &, he says, was certainly not seen by him, and that, as 
regards the line in the blue, it was useless from his data to speculate 
it.’ * This prominence, which has been designated the ‘‘ Great 
orn,” occupied the whole personal attention of Major Tennant. 
Tis altitude at Guntoor was found to reach 3’ 20", being considerably 
greater than the celebrated boomerang prominence universally ob- 
* “ Astronomical Society’s Monthly Notices: Council’s Report,” vol. xxix, p. 147. 
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served during the eclipse of 1851. Some peculiarities in its form, 
revealed by the photographic pictures, will be referred to presently. 
Captain Branfill joined Major Tennant some days before the eclipse, 
and immediately commenced observations with the polariscope for 
practice, so as to familiarize himself with the instrument before the 
day of the eclipse. ‘The instrument to which the polariscope was 
attached was formerly used at the Royal Observatory as one of the 
collimators of the transit-circle. It was not furnished with a driving- 
clock, but it was mounted, so as to give it an equatorial movement, 
in order that it could easily be made to follow the apparent motion of 
the sun. The apparatus was so constructed that several combinations 
could be substituted one for the other, without much loss of time. 
Captain Branfill’s observations were perfectly successful, and he has 
roved that the rose-coloured protuberances—or, rather, the ‘‘ Great 
Horn,” which was chiefly observed—gave no indications of their light 
being polarized. Every combination, however, showed that the light 
of the corona was strongly polarized everywhere in a plane passing 
through the centre of the sun. 
M. Janssen and his party were also located at Guntoor. The class 
of observation recommended to M. Janssen by the Bureau des Longi- 


tudes and the Académie des Sciences was the special study of the 
spectrum of the light emanating from the circumsolar regions, but 
more particularly of the rose-coloured protuberances and the corona. 
The reputation of M. Janssen as a physicist is so universal, that he 
was selected without hesitation by the two French scientific bodies to 
ps, Fey their views, the expense of the mission being defrayed by 
the 


inister of Public Instruction. Success has attended M. Janssen 
at every step, the results of his observations having surpassed all 
expectations. ‘The Académie des Sciences has shown its appreciation 
of his labours by presenting him the Lalande astronomical prize for 
1869, for the most successful discovery in astronomy during the pre- 
ceding year. 

In choosing a station, M. Janssen went first to Masulipatam, on 
the Bay of Bengal, near the central line of shadow. To avoid, how- 
ever, the marine fogs, which are very frequent at Masulipatam, he 
resolved to go to Guntoor, an Indian city, situated about an equal 
distance between the most elevated neighbouring districts and the sea. 
Another reason which assisted M. Janssen to decide on fixing his 
station at Guntoor, was in consequence of the residence there of the 
descendants of several French families, who during the last century 
settled in India. ‘The spot selected by M. Janssen was a large terrace 
on the premises of M. Jules Lefaucheur, who assisted him in the 
observations. M. Rédier, a young naval officer, was attached to 
M. Janssen as assistant. The party was well furnished with instru- 
ments, among which some of the object-glasses were of six inches 
aperture ; all the telescopes being mounted, in a similar manner, with 
a simple clockwork for following the apparent motion of the sun. 
Each of the telescopes was furnished with a finder from 2 to 23 inches 
aperture. Special micrometers were provided to measure rapidly the 
angle of position and altitude of the prominences. Spectroscopes, of 
different optical power, were adapted to the large telescopes, to allow 
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for any variability in the phenomena which might require either a 
higher or lower power. Independently of all these instruments, 
M. Janssen brought from Europe a valuable collection of sensitive 
thermometers, portable telescopes, hygrometers, barometers, &c., 
which were placed in the hands of different observers. 

The weather at Guntoor, like that in Western India, was very un- 
favourable on days preceding August 18. The rain, which had been 
nearly continuous for some time, was considered by the inhabitants 
as exceptional. The morning of the day of the eclipse opened more 
favourably, the sun being visible at rising through a stratum of clouds. 
Gradually, as the morning advanced, the clouds disappeared, and at 
the commencement of the eclipse the sun was shining with full bril- 
liancy, and continued so, with the exception of the time when a few 
light vapours were passing over, until the end of totality. “The 
decisive instant was approaching,” remarks M. Janssen, ‘‘ and we were 
waiting for it with a certain amount of anxiety; this anxiety, how- 
ever, took nothing away from our faculties, but rather improved them ; 
moreover, it was fully justified, both by the grandeur of the pheno- 
menon which nature had prepared for us, and by the feeling that the 
fruits of long preparation and a distant voyage depended entirely on 
an observation of only a few minutes’ duration.” 

As soon as the solar disc was reduced to a narrow luminous line or 
crescent, M. Janssen placed the slits of the spectroscopes on that 
portion of the lunar limb which was about to extinguish the last solar 
rays, so that the slits might be opposite the lower regions of the solar 
photosphere, when the two discs would be tangential to each other. 
As soon as the totality commenced, the appearance of the spectrum 
changed in the most remarkable manner. Instead of the usual solar 
spectrum, which disappeared immediately with the last solar ray, two 
spectra were visible, formed of five or six very bright lines—red, 
yellow, green, blue, and violet. These spectra corresponded with 
each other, line with line, and were separated by an obscure space, in 
which no sensible luminous line could be perceived. These bright 
lines were observed by M. Janssen before he was really aware of the 
form of the objects whose spectra were visible. Glancing, therefore, 
into the finder, he observed that two magnificent protuberances—one 
to the right and the other to the left of the point where the first 
contact of limbs took place—were shining with great distinctness. 
That to the left appeared more than three minutes of arc in height, 
and is the same as the ‘‘Great Horn” seen by Major Tennant and 
other observers. M. Janssen remarks that it recalled to his mind a 
flame driven out of the interstices of the fuel in a forge-fire by the 
force of the air from the bellows. The protuberance on the western 
limb appeared like a mass of snowy mountains resting on the limb of 
the moon, lightened up by the setting sun. 

The few minutes of observation, which M. Janssen employed 
principally in observing the positions of the bright lines, were suffi- 
cient to convince him that the rose-coloured protuberances were of a 
gaseous nature ; that the similarity of the spectra of the two visible 
in his spectroscope proved that they were chemically composed of the 
same gas; and that the red and blue lines were identical with the 
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lines c and F of the solar spectrum, indicating, as the principal con- 
stituent, the presence of hydrogen gas. | 
We now come to the most extraordinary, as well as the most im- 
portant, observations made at any station, or by any observer, in con- 
nection with the total solar eclipse of 1868. Although similar results 
were obtained independently, about two months afterwards, by Mr. 
Norman Lockyer, whose zeal and observing skill cannot be too highly 
appreciated ; yet the first observer of the existence and form of the 
rose-coloured solar appendages, in the absence of an eclipse, must un- 
reservedly be connected with the name of M. Janssen. The latter 
renowned physicist was not, however, the first to conceive the possi- 
bility of observing, with the spectroscope, the rose-coloured protu- 
berances in sunlight; for, in 1866, both Mr. Lockyer and Mr. Stone 
made some systematic observations for this purpose, but owing to the 
small dispersive power of the spectroscopes employed (since ascer- 
tained to have been incapable of showing the bright lines), the results 
were negative ones. It was during the total obscuration of the sun 
on August 18, that M. Janssen was struck with the brilliancy of 
the bright lines in the spectrum of the protuberances ; and a thought 
crossed his mind that after the totality, knowing the exact position of 
the horned prominence, he would continue the observations with the 
object of determining whether the bright lines could still be observed. 
Unfortunately the sun was soon obscured by clouds, after the totality, 
and no opportunity arose again during the remainder of the day. 
M. Janssen was not, however, conquered. During the evening and 
night he was occupied in devising a method of observation, and ar- 
ranging the mode of its execution. Rising before sunrise on the 
morning of August 19, he was fully prepared by the time that the 
sun was free from the vapours near the horizon. By means of the 
finder of his principal telescope, M. Janssen placed the slit of the 
spectroscope as near as possible on that portion of the sun’s limb 
where the large protuberance was noticed. As the slit was placed 
partly on the solar disc, and partly exterior to it, two spectra ought 
to be exhibited—one that of the sun, the other that of the  SRerapigpaan 
But the brilliancy of the solar spectrum caused some difficulty ; and 
it was necessary, by turning it, to hide in some measure the yellow, 
green, and blue portions of the spectrum. M. Janssen’s attention 
was chiefly directed to the line c, which, dark in the solar spectrum, 
and bright in that of the prominence, is situated in a less luminous 
portion of the spectrum, and was supposed, therefore, to be more 
easily perceptible than any other line. ‘‘I was,” remarks M. Janssen, 
‘for some time studying the protuberantial region on the western 
limb of the sun, when I perceived suddenly a small red line, from one 
to two minutes in height, forming a rigorous prolonging of the dark 
line c of the solar spectrum. By moving the slit of the spectroscope, 
so as to sweep methodically over the region I was examining, this 
line still remained, but it underwent considerable modifications in its 
length as well as in its brightness. This fact showed a great varia- 
bility in the height and in the luminous power of different parts of 
the protuberance.” 
. Janssen repeated the observations at short intervals, and always 
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with the same result. The distinctness of the bright line was so pal- 
pable, that M. Janssen’s assistant, M. Rédier, when his attention was 
drawn to it, saw it at once. Shortly afterwards a bright line at F 
was also clearly seen. On the afternoon of the same day, M. Janssen 
renewed his observations with increased success, The bright lines 
were seen as before, but there had been evidently considerable changes 
in the distribution of the protuberantial-matter. Instead of the lines 
being continuous, as in the morning, they were now sometimes broken 
up into isolated portions, which no arrangement of the slit could re- 
unite to the principal line. This was considered by M. Janssen to 
indicate a recent formation of some clouds or matter of a different 
chemical composition to the prominences. Some bright lines were 
still seen on the limb where the large protuberance was observed, but 
their length and distribution showed that it had undergone a com- 
plete change since the gions day. On every favourable oppor- 
tunity till September 4, M. Janssen continued his spectroscopic obser- 
vations, and always succeeded in observing, more or less, the gaseous 
matter composing the rose-coloured prominences and the rosy sierra 
which is often seen near the moon’s limb in total eclipses. On Sep- 
tember 4, under more than ordinarily favourable circumstances, the 
protuberances were not only clearly visible, but they were observed 
to form and dissipate in a very short space of time. On this occasion 
(9.50 A.M.) rosy matter extended for thirty degrees on the sun’s limb, 
from ten degrees east of the vertical diameter to twenty degrees on 
the west. ‘Towards the extremity of the western portion, a consider- 
able prominence was detected about 13 degree in height above the 
sun’s fim. A portion of this prominence extended on to the solar 
disk, and was altogether fully two minutes long, one minute broad. On 
examination an hour afterwards, the prominence was more elevated, 
but it had taken a globular form, In ten minutes (about 11 a.m.) 
this enormous gaseous globe was lengthened out in a direction per- 
pendicular ‘to that when first observed, at 9.50 a.m. A small mass of 
matter, detached apparently from the lower portion of the promi- 
nence, was suspended between it and the sun’s limb. It was the in- 
tention of M. Janssen to keep his eye on this variable prominence for 
some hours, but clouds soon gathered, and prevented the sun being 
seen during the remainder of the day. The final results which have 
been deduced from M. Janssen’s spectroscopic observations in India 
have been recorded by him as follows :— . 
‘1. That the luminous protuberances observed during total eclipses 
of the sun belong incontestably to the circumsolar regions. 
‘9. That these bodies are formed of incandescent hydrogen, and 
that this is the predominating gas, if it does not form exclusively the 
whole, of their composition. 
‘“* 3. That these circumsolar bodies are the seats of rapid move- 
ments, of which no terrestrial phenomena can give an idea ; of masses 
of matter whose volume is many hundred times greater than that of 
the earth, dissipating and changing their form completely in the 
space of a few minutes.” 
ua Tone.—The French expedition, under the superintendence 
of M, Stéphan, after some consideration, selected a spot near the 
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eastern shore of the Malay Peninsula, called Hua Tong, or Wha 
Tonne. M. Stéphan observed the -phenomena with the largest tele- 
scope, M. Tisserand with an equatorial; M. Rayet with a reflecting 
telescope with a speculum or silvered mirror of eight inches diameter ; 
M. Chabirand with a hand-spectroscope ; M. Hatt with a small tele- 
scope mounted as an altazimuth, and during the totality with a hand- 
spectroscope. The observers, as at most of the other stations, were 
troubled with the clouds in the earlier phases of the eclipse, for it 
_ was impossible to note the time of the first contact ; and toall appear- 
ances a heavy fall of rain was threatening, as it falls only in these 
countries during the period of the south-west monsoon. In fact, rain 
had already commenced near Hua Wan, a few miles from the ob- 
serving-station. ‘Twenty minutes before totality, the clouds, however, 
began to break, and those in and near the zenith gradually dissipated ; 
so that a few minutes before the total obscuration the narrow crescent 
of the sun was seen shining in a perfectly clear portion of the sky, 
which enabled the phenomena to be observed without any fear of 
failure so far as regards the weather. 

The totality had scarcely commenced when the protuberances and 
the corona appeared with an almost marvellous distinctness, even to 
the unassisted eye... M. Stéphan noticed four protuberances, one of 
which was of course the Great Horn, the estimated altitude being 
about one-tenth part of the diameter of the sun, Their colour was 
coral-red slightly tinted with violet. All the prominences were sen- 
sibly attached to the limb of the moon, and not floating at some 
distance from it. M.Stéphan made several micrometrical measure- 
ments of the large protuberance and two smaller ones. M. Tisserand 
also made a good measure of the altitude of the large protuberance 
with a position-micrometer. 

The principal spectroscopic observations were made by M. Rayet 
by a direct-vision spectroscope mounted on the 8-inch silvered glass 
equatorial. The spectroscope was formed of three prisms of great 
dispersive power. As soon as the totality commenced, M. Rayet 
placed the slit on the image of the large protuberance. ‘I saw,” 
he remarks, “immediately a series of nine bright lines, which, ac- 
cording to their disposition in the field of view, their relative distance 
from each other, their colour, and finally by their general appearance, 
I considered to be identical with the pomcipe! lines of the solar spec- 
trum B, D, E, }, an unknown line, and two lines of the group Fr, G.”* 
From these observations, M. Rayet at once concluded that the protu- 
berances were jets of incandescent gaseous matter—the visible flames, 
in fact, of some extremely powerful chemical action. M. Rayet 
noticed that the lines p, £, and F were prolonged beyond their average 
length by a very faint luminous line. He concludes from this that a 
certain portion of the incandescent gaseous matter forming the pro- 
tuberance is spread out into the solar atmosphere beyond the extreme 


* During the total eclipse of the sun of August 7, 1869, which was observed in the 
United States under the most favourable conditions possible, Professor Winlock, of the 
Harvard Observatory, perceived eleven bright lines in the trum of one of the rose- 
coloured protuberances, or two in excess of those seen by M. Rayet. This proves beyond 
doubt that these incandescent flames contain the vapours of other substances or gases 
besides hydrogen, although the latter may be the principal element of their composition. 
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limit of the prominence visible to the eye. The spectrum of one of 
the smaller protuberances was also examined, when similar bright 
lines were observed, excepting that only one line in the violet was 
seen. 

The first King of Siam—who had for some years been greatly in- 
terested in astronomical phenomena, and who was an honorary member 
of the Royal Astronomical Society—came with his Court to the neigh- 
bourhood of the French observing-station, for the purpose of witness- 
ing the eclipse under the most favourable circumstances. He resided 
temporarily at Hua Wan. On his return to Siam, the King was 
attacked with fever, generated most probably by the malaria then 
prevalent along the Malay coast, from which he died after a short 
illness, being the only astronomical victim to the unhealthiness of the 
climate. Several of the French party became ill from the same kind 
of fever, including M. Stéphan himself and M. Rayet, but they all 
recovered during the return-voyage. 

Barram Point, Borneo.—The observations at this station were 
not made by astronomers, but some of the details are interesting. 
The observers were Mr. J. Pope Hennessy, Governor of Labuan, 
Stafi-Commander Reed, Lieutenants Ray and Ellis. Referring to the 
great horned protuberance, Mr. Hennessy remarks that ‘‘ it seemed 
to be a tower of rose-coloured clouds. The colour was most beautiful 
—more beautiful than any rose-colour I ever saw; indeed, I know of 
no natural object or colour to which it can be, with justice, com- 
pared, ‘Though one has to describe it as rose-coloured, yet, in truth, 
it was very different from any colour or tint I ever saw before.” This 
remarkable prominence was easily seen, without the assistance of a 
telescope, as a little tower of white light projected on the corona, 
standing on the dark edge of the moon. Its form was very similar 
to that of a goat’s horn. Mr. Hennessy noticed that at the com- 
mencement of totality the narrow luminous crescent of the sun was 
broken up into numerous points of light. As soon as the last ray 
had disappeared, he and the other members saw instantly the sudden 
formation of the corona, and at. the same instant the rose-coloured 
protuberances. He estimates the large horn to be about one-sixth of 
the sun’s diameter in length, but as this does not depend upon micro- 
metrical measurement, the height is probably somewhat exaggerated. 

CrxesEs Istanp.—Professor Oudemans, of Batavia, observed the 
eclipse at Mantawalu, in the northern arm of the island of Celebes. 
He was accompanied by several young officers of the Dutch navy. 
The weather was favourable during the totality. Four prominences 
were seen by M. Oudemans and Lieut. Ehule, and three by Lieuts. 
Commys and Rovers. At Gorontalo, a few miles from M. Oudemans’ 
station, two of the party (Lieut. Schuylenburg and M. Riedel) noticed 
respectively three and two prominences. ‘The large protuberance 
was seen by all the observers, but the positions of the smaller ones 
in the separate diagrams differ a little. The attention of M. Oude- 
mans seems to have been directed principally to time observations, 
and to a comparison of the observed times with those deduced from 


the Solar and Lunar Tables. He has also determined with consider- — 


able care the longitude of Mantawalu and Gorontalo, 
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2. Reatsters 6F Drrrerent PHAsEs OF THE 


Ecuipsr purine Torauity, AND GENERAL REMARKS ON THE 
PROTUBERANCES. 


The only European expeditions furnished with a complete series of 
photographic apparatus were those of Aden and Guntoor—the former 
being the N nalk German party, and the latter the Royal Astronomical 
Society’s expedition, under the care of Major Tennant. Both have 
- succeeded far above our first expectations, and have obtained several 

interesting pictorial records of the protuberances, some of which 
could not have been perceived distinctly through the ordinary gazing 
telescopes. At Aden, the telescope employed was one with an 
object-glass of six inches aperture, and six feet focal length. The 
object-glass was by Steinheil, and it gave an image of the sun of $ of 
an inch in diameter, which fell upon a photographic plate, placed in 
an ordinary sliding dark frame arranged for two images. ‘The tele- 
a was driven by clockwork. 

‘he observers—MM. Tiele, Vogel, Fritsch, and Zenker—planted 
their instrument on Marshag Hill, a short distance from the Austrian 
observers. Each had his appointed part to perform. M. Fritsch 
prepared the photo-plates, M. Zenker placed them in the focus of the 
telescope, M. Tiele took off the cap from the object-glass and noted 
the time of exposure, while M. Vogel developed the plates. Three 
plates were exposed, each consisting of two images. Just before 
totality, MM. Fritsch and Vogel crept into their tent, and as their 
duties kept them in the dark chamber they saw nothing of the phe- 
nomenon. When the first plate was exposed the proper time, it was 
carried by an attendant into the tent. Now their hearts beat with 
eager excitement as the first process of development was unfolding 
to their view the success or non-success of their labours. ‘‘ I poured,” 
says M. Vogel, ‘‘the iron developer over the plate, eager to know 
what was to come. At this moment my light was extinguished. I 
called for light, but nobody heard me, as all were about their task. 
I stretched my right hand out of the tent, holding the sliding-frame 
in the left, and happily caught a small oil-lamp, which I had previ- 
ously lighted in case of any difficulty. And now I saw the image of 
the sun appearing on the plate. The dark limb of the sun was sur- 
rounded by a series of peculiar elevations—the other side showed a 
strange hook ; the phenomenon being exactly the same in both views 
on the plate. My joy was great, but there was no time for enjoy- 
ment. I soon received the second, and, after another minute, the 
third plate. ‘The sun is coming forth,’ exclaimed M. Zenker. The 
totality was over. All this seemed to have been done in a moment. 
When I developed the second plate, I perceived only very weak traces 
of an image. The clouds had veiled the sun at the very moment of 
the exposure. The third plate gave two brilliant views, with pro- 
tuberances on the lower limb. Glad to have accomplished so much, 
we washed, fixed, and varnished the plates, and immediately took 
some copies on glass, which were intended to be forwarded to Europe 
separately.” 

The collodion used at Aden proved to be free from any particular 
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defect. Notwithstanding the high temperature, faultless images, free 
from dry spots, were obtained even where the photo-plates were 
developed a quarter of an hour after exposure. ‘The silver-bath 
employed was an 8 per cent. solution, containing some nitric acid. 
The developing mixture found to be the best was—to one hundred 
parts of water add seven parts of sulphate of iron and ammonia, and 
five of acetic acid ; the intensifying bath being composed of two parts 
of nitrate of silver, three of citric acid, and fifty of water. It was 
found necessary, in consequence of the great heat, to employ an acid 
bath, an acid developer, and an acid intensifying bath. 

When Major Tennant forwarded his first communication to the 
Astronomer Royal, written a few hours after the eclipse, he evidently 
felt disappointed at the appearance of his six photo-plates. He 
remarked: ‘‘The morning was very promising, and if it had fol- 
lowed the course of its predecessor, we should have had a magnificent 
clear sky ; but it clouded over the east with thin cumulo-strati, which, 
while hardly stopping vision, interfered very much with the photo- 
graphic energy ; and the result was that every negative was under- 
exposed, and we have little more than very dense marks showing the 
protuberances. ‘The six plates arranged for were duly exposed, but 
the heat so concentrated the nitrate of silver solution, that, besides 
showing but faint traces of any corona, they are all covered with 
spots. Still we may make something of them, and will try.” He 
did try, and, after much trouble, has succeeded in obtaining some 
very important delineations of the different prominences. 

A a subsequent letter, addressed to Mr. Warren De La Rue, 
Major Tennant remarked that he had been enlarging his photographs, 
and that the details are exhibited far better than he had expected. 
The Great Horn on two of the plates is represented as a ribbon of 
light coiled spirally round a semi-transparent centre. This is evident 
to anyone who has seen one of the eight sets of glass copies sent to 
the Astronomer Royal for distribution. Major Tennant remarks that 
‘“‘there can be no doubt about the structure of the Horn, but I would 
draw attention to the closeness of the spiral low down, when first 
formed, and its size above, which seem to me to accord with my 
theory. Indeed, I almost feel that there are two close spirals in the 
lower part of the luminous vapour, each partaking of the general 
motion, and in the upper part coalescing.” Major Tennant con- 
sidered that the curious spiral texture of this protuberance would 
seem to prove that some of the lighter vapours, such as sodium and 
magnesium, which are ordinarily nearer the sun’s surface, might have 
been forced up to so great an altitude by an outburst of hydrogen. 

Since the glass copies of the Guntoor photographs have arrived in 
England, Mr. Warren De La Rue has undertaken, on behalf of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, to obtain large paper copies of them, 
and to superintend their engraving for insertion in the next volume of 

the Memoirs of that Society. It could not be possible to have placed 
them in better hands, for th experience of Mr. De La Rue in these 
matters cannot be equalled. We have seen the proofs of these en- 
gravings, which exhibit clearly the spiral form of the Great Horn. 
Mr. De La Rue is perfectly satisfied with them, and he remarks that, 
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‘these pictures are extremely interesting, and, in my opinion, must 
be considered as eminently successful results.” 

From the different drawings of the Great Horn protuberance, 
Mr. De La Rue was at one time led to believe that an axial rotation 
was observable ; but when he obtained a copy of the first Aden pho- 
tograph, he found that the direction of the Horn was quite opposite 
to that which was published in the Engineer, and that his previous 
conclusions could not therefore be borne out. He, however, con- 
siders, by comparing the Aden and Guntoor photographs side by 
side, that some change had occurred in the direction of the Great 
Horn during the interval of forty minutes ; but he is not able to say, 
with certainty, whether this change was, or was not, due to an axial 
rotation of the protuberance. 

Some most valuable results were obtained by Mr. De La Rue from 
his photographs of 1860, by a series of very careful measurements of 
the relative positions of the sun and moon as depicted on the photo- 
plates. He has applied his method to the Guntoor paper photographs, 
from which he has deduced graphically several important elements, 
On comparison with corresponding tabular data furnished by Mr. 
Hind, and computed specially for the assumed position of Major 
Tennant’s station at Guntoor, the agreement between the observed 
and calculated results is very close indeed. This is all the more re- 
markable when we consider that the measurements were obtained 
from paper photographs of only two inches in diameter. ‘The com- 

arison of the separate results deduced from Mr. Hind’s numbers and 
Mr. De La Rue’s measurements is as follows * :— 


Hind. 
Position angle of first internal contact, N.E.S.W. 103° 
Position angle of second internal contact . ° ° 289° 
Nearest approach of centres. 3:9" 
Moon’s apparent motion during the totality in Right 
Moon’s apparent motion during the totality in Declina- 
tion S. . . . 37°59" 
Ratio of semi-diameter of Moon to semi-diameter of Sun 


Orbital angle . A «a 15° 58! 15° 


It is a remarkable fact, that in the last three great total eclipses of 
the sun, the observation of which was undertaken by European astro- 
nomers, one large horned protuberance has stood out from the rest 
sufficiently to attract the attention of every observer.t Thus, in 
1851, the large boomerang prominence was observed from Norway to 
the most eastern station on the central line of shadow, and in 1860 
one of a hook-shape was also generally seen. The latter is easily 


* « Astronomical Society’s Monthly Notices,” vol. xxix. p. 82. 

+ To these may be added the recent total eclipse of August 7, 1869, which took place 
after the above remarks were written. At Des Moines, Iowa, the largest protuberance 
was observed to be semicircular in shape, “ with a finger extending downward one-eighth 
- of the sun’s diameter.” At Mattorn, Illinois, the observers (Professors Hough and 

urray) saw the flame-like protuberances with wonderful distinctness. “One very large 
one on the lower limb of the sun, and three nearly as large on the upper limb, together 
with three or four more, were visible. The one on the lower limb had somewhat the 
appearance of a full-rigged ship with sails set.” 
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identified, among other large protuberances, in Mr. De La Rue’s 
series of photographs. The horned appearance was specially noticed 
by several observers. According to an estimation of M. Goldschmidt, 
who was stationed at Vittoria, its altitude above the sun’s limb was 
3' 20". In the eclipse of August, 1868, the Great Horn was much 
more isolated from other rose-coloured matter than some of the 
larger epee depicted in Mr. De La Rue’s photographs, one of 
which has indications of a spiral construction similar to that observable 
in Major Tennant’s photo-plates. This apparent spiral form may not 
really be absolute evidence of a vortical motion, but it may be the 
effect producéd on the plate by the heterogeneous nature of the pro- 
tuberance. If, however, an axial rotation had been proved by a com- 
rison of the diagrams of the successive observers along the central 
ine, we might naturally assume that the gaseous matter was under- 
going a spiral movement by the simple rotation of the prominence. 
uch a phenomenon would not have been impossible, especially as 
Mr. Lockyer’s recent solar observations have shown that vertical 
movements of the gaseous matter have been detected equal to 40 
miles a second, while the horizontal changes have been perceived 
exhibiting a velocity of 120 miles a second. When such enormous 
variations are continually going on in this gaseous envelope, we might 
have been prepared for a much greater alteration of form in the great 
prominence than that found in the different diagrams of the observers. 
The wonderful insight which the spectroscope has enabled us to 
obtain of the physical constitution of the outlying portions of the 
sun’s photosphere has, in the hands of M. Janssen, Mr. Lockyer, Mr. 
Huggins, M. Zollner, and Father Secchi, anticipated almost com- 
pletely all future observations of the rose-coloured prominences during 
eclipses. Much of the individual interest attaching to these solar 
appendages is lost when we know that they may be, and probably are, 
merely a series of evanescent portions of the usual gaseous envelope, 
which Mr. Lockyer has called “the chromosphere,” in contradis- 
tinction to the actual photosphere, the source of light and heat. M. 
Janssen observed, that even the Great Horn, of which we have the 
form so accurately represented in the Aden and Guntoor photographs, 
was nearly dissolved on the day succeeding the eclipse, and that new 
prominences were observed to come into existence and to disappear 
while the eye was directed to them. Such ephemeral phenomena can 
only be permanently interesting as forming integral portions of the 
chromosphere ; and as a practical illustration of the enormous magni- 
tude of the continuous solar disturbances evidently at work, either in 
the photosphere, or in the light gaseous outer casing of the sun.* 
The probable existence of a bed of matter of the same compo- 
sition as that of the protuberances had been suggested by several 
astronomers, who observed the eclipses of 1851 and 1860. The rosy 
fringe of light seen by the Astronomer Royal, Mr. Hind, Mr. Dawes, 
and others, in 1851, was, no doubt, a portion of the chromosphere, 


* Professor Zéllner, of Leipsic, has lately published some remarkable delineations of 
the rose-coloured protuberances, as observed by him on July 1 and 4,1869. The rapidity 
-of motion of the composing matter is very clearly shown in the different sketches of the 
same prominence, some of which were made at intervals of only a few minutes of time. ° 
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the existence of which has now been proved beyond question. M. 
Littrow and M. Le Verrier considered, long before the application of 
spectrum-analysis to this class of observation was even thought of, 
that the prominences could not be satisfactorily explained, except by 
assuming that the exterior surface of the sun is covered with a 
stratum of rose-coloured matter. Alluding to the theory of the ex- 
istence of a series of solar envelopes, M. Le Verrier remarks that he 
fears that “‘ the majority of these envelopes are only pure fictions, 
~ and that the sun is simply a luminous body, on account of its high 

temperature, covered by a continuous stratum of rose-coloured matter, 
the existence of which is now known. . . . . When the two rose- 
coloured prominences were observed during the total eclipse of 
July 8, 1842, a trace of a third envelope was noticed, according to 
M. Arago, above the photosphere, formed of dark or feebly luminous 
clouds ; but it was not known then from whence these rose-coloured 
clouds proceeded. It appears clear now that they emanated acci- 
dentally from the stratum of matter which covered all the surface of 
the sun to an altitude of 8 to 10 seconds. I have clearly distinguished 
this stratum on the western side, and over a considerable extent of 
the limb at the moment of emersion. M. Ismai! noticed the same 
thing on the eastern side after the immersion. But this is not all. 
When we examine the records of former eclipses we have found that, 
although the observers were furnished with good instruments, and 
that red glass was not used in the eyepiece, yet they always re- 
marked the appearance of a purple border when the circumstances 
permitted it to be seen,—#.e., when, during the totality, the limb of the 
sun was only separated from the limb of the moon by a few seconds, 
either on the east, west, north, or south. .. . . Thus the existence 
of a stratum of rose-coloured matter, partly transparent, covering the 
whole surface of the sun, is a fact proved by the observations. ‘They 
also show that certain parts of this stratum of matter are frequently 
elevated above the general level, forming the cloudy appendages, 
which are only the emanations of the solar atmosphere, whose colour 
they retain.” 

As an illustration of the advantage derived from photographic re- 
presentations of the protuberances, with regard to their relative position 
on the sun’s limb, the following short tabular statement of the ob- 
served angular position of the great boomerang prominence, as re- 
corded by the different observers in 1851, will serve to show the 
amount of the variations to which the estimated positions are liable. 
So long as the protuberances on the photographic plates are visible, 
their angular positions, either trom the vertex or the north point, can 
be measured at leisure with the greatest accuracy, notwithstanding 
any artistic defects attached to the plates as pictures of the eclipse. 
When estimated by the eye, the mind is generally so overtaxed with 
the multiplicity of duties to be performed in so very limited an 
interval, that considerable differences in the observed angle may be 
reasonably expected. Some of the observers in 1851 had wires fixed 
in the field of the telescope, both in a vertical and horizontal direc- 
tion, as guides in estimating the angular position of the prominences. 
With all this precaution, however, the estimated angles fall far short 
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in accuracy to those which can be read off from the photographs. 
The following table gives the approximate angle from the north point 
of the hook-shaped prominence observed in 1851, measuring from 
north to east, south and west, and also the difference of each ob- 
server's estimation from the mean of all :— 


Angle from Difference 
Place of Observation. Sun’s 


North Point. 


Norway. 
Fredericksvern . 
Christiania . . . 
Tune, near Sarpsborg . 
Fyldpaa, near ‘Tonsbur 
Fredericksvern . . . 


+4141 


SWEDEN, 
Gottenburg . 
Lilla Edet . 
Lilla Edet . . 
Revelsberg . 
Revelsberg . . 

Trollhiitten Falls 

Trollhitten Falls 
W.Swan. .. Giéttenburg . . . 
G. Williams . . Trollhiitten Falls. 


+ 
to 


3. Tue Corona. 


The general cloudy state of the sky during the totality prevented 
the corona from being seen to advantage at almost every station. At 
some it was scarcely seen at all. The corona was observed most 
favourably at some of the eastern stations, but the observers’ attention 
at Guntoor and Hua Tong was too much occupied with the spectro- 
scopic. observations of the govern to permit much detailed 


notice of it. According to M. Stéphan, who gave occasional glances 
at the corona, its general aspect was similar to the delineations of the 
phenomenon observed in the eclipses of 1851 and 1860, In draw- 
ings made at Hua Tong, by M. Olry and M. Bordes, special ob 
seem to radiate from the limb corresponding to the position of the 
rominences.* Similar rays are also shown in the drawings of the 
utch observers at Mantawalu and Gorontalo, in the island of 
Celebes, From the polariscope observations of Captain Branfill and 
Lieutenant Campbell, we may decide ina sufficiently positive manner 
that the corona is caused by the light of the sun, through the centre 
of which the plane of polarization passes; but whether the corona 
actually encircles the sun, or whether it is formed in some manner by 
the phenomenon of light passing through the earth’s atmosphere, 1s 
still not sufficiently explained. Tsgaleaans Campbell remarks : “ The 
only points on winch can speak with any confidence are as follows : 


* In the eclipse of August 7, 1869, special rays, similar to those observed at Hua Tong, 
by MM. Olry and Bordes, were seen at Mattoon, Illinois. Instead of a halo of light 
sutrounding the moon, the corona was distinctly observed to be “a five-pointed prong on 
the tower limb, and a two-pointed prong on the upper circumference of the moon, the 
points having a radiant appearance.”’ 
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Observer. 
Mean of All. | | 

J.C.Adams. . 277°0 ii 
E. Dunkin . . 280°3 
W.Gray. . 272°0 
8. Jackson . . 280°5 
R. Stephenson . 281°3 
: 300°6 

278°5 
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270°5 

269°0 
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—1. When using the double-image prism, the strong difference of 
colour of the two images of the corona, and the absence of such 
difference in the case of the most prominent red flame.—2. With 
Savart’s polariscope the bands from the corona were decided ; with a 
low power they were wanting in intensity and colour, excepting 
alternate black and white, making it difficult to specify the nature ot 
the centre; and their position was at right angles to the limb, extend 
ing over about 30° of the circumference. When the polariscope 
- was turned, the bands travelled bodily round the limb without other 
change in position or arrangement, as if, indeed, they were revolving 
round the centre of the sun as an axis, With a higher power, 
when a smaller portion of the corona was embraced, the bands were 
brighter-coloured, and seen in a different position, or tangents to 
the limb The brilliance of the light of the corona, when it 
burst out through the openings in the clouds, astonished me.” At 
Aden, M. Weiss could see only traces of the corona through the 
limited clear portions of the sky near the sun and moon. In the 
second minute of totality, two luminous rays were noticed at the point 
where the sun had disappeared. They were somewhat curved near 
the moon, the concavity of each being turned towards each other, 
representing a kind of parabolic arc whose summit fell within . the 
limb of the moon. These two rays were separated by a dark space. ~ 
Another luminous track of light, but not so long as the other two, was 
seen about ninety degrees south. 

Most of the observers who had an uninterrupted view of the corona, 
have remarked that the form was very irregular, bunches of luminous 
rays shooting forth from different parts of the moon’s limb, and 
extending some distance farther than the average limits of the ring. 
These rays were noticed specially by nearly all the observers in the 
island of Celebes. Mr. Pope Hennessy and Lieutenant Ray also ob- 
served them at Barram Point. ‘‘ Suddenly,” says Mr. Hennessy, 
“ there burst forth a luminous ring around the moon. This ring was 
composed of a multitude of rays, quite irregular in length and in 
direction ; from the upper and lower parts they extended in bands to 
a distance more than twice the diameter of the sun. Other bands 
appeared to fall towards one side ; but in this there was no regularity, 
for bands near them fell away apparently towards the other side. 
When I called attention to this, Lrcutenent Ray said, ‘ Yes, I see 
them—they are like horses’ tails;’ and they certainly resembled 
masses of luminous hair in complete disorder. I have said these bands 
appeared to fall to one side: but I do not mean that they actually fell 
or moved in any way during the observation. If the atmosphere had 
not been perfectly clear, it is possible that the appearance they pre- 
sented would lead to the supposition that they moved ; but no optical 
delusion of the kind was possible under the circumstances. During 
the instant when the sun was disappearing, the edge of the luminous 
crescent became broken up into numerous points of light. The 
moment these were gone, the rays I have just mentioned shot forth, 
and, at the same time, we noticed the sudden appearance of the rose- 
coloured protuberances.” 


There is very little doubt that many of the delineations of the 
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corona in this and former eclipses are a little fanciful, much depend- 
ing on the imaginative character of the observer, especially if he has 
not been in the habit of recording the appearance of astronomical 
phenomena of this kind. The corone of 1851 and 1860, which were 
much more favourably observed than that of 1868, have been repre- 
sented on paper in all imaginable forms: by some observers as a faint 
glory around the dark body of the moon; by others, as a series of 
rays equally scattered around the moon, and extending toa distance 
oi one or two diameters from the limb ; while a few have, in addition 
to a brilliant glory, depicted bunches of special rays shooting forth in 
a most fantastic manner. Many of these apparent variations in the 
form of the corona, as viewed by the unassisted eye, owe their origin, 
most probably, to the defective vision of the observer—the corona 
having been seen, in truth, with the eye out of focus. Asan example, 
let a nearsighted observer look at the brightest stars on any fine 
night, with and without his spectacles, when he will at once perceive 
the wonderful difference they present. In the one case, they appear 
as brilliant points, while in the other, numerous rays are seen to shoot 
forth from each star. 


4, GeneRAL APPEARANCES OBSERVED WITH THE UNassisTeED Eye, 


The important telescopic observations which occupied nearly all 
the scientific observers during the Indian eclipse of 1868, allowed 
but little time for any special attention being given to the general 
appearances of the darkness as exhibited on surrounding objects. 

owever, it has been remarked, by nearly all the principal observers, 
that the darkness was much less than what was anticipated, consider- 
ing the long interval of the total phase. Major Tennant has even 
recorded that the colour of the darkness was not so gloomy as that 
at Delhi in 1857, when the eclipse was only a partial one. At no 
time at Jamkandi was the darkness too great to read the chronometer, 
and to write notes in pencil without difficulty. Lieut. Campbell 
found so much stray light about, that when the concentrated glare 
from a bull’s-eye lantern was thrown upon paper it appeared rather 
dull. At Beejapoor and Moolwar, probably owing partly to the 
densely-clouded state of the sky as well as the eclipse, the darkness 
appears to have been much greater. At Beejapoor, in some parts of — 
the town, it is related that it was scarcely possible to see one’s hand ; 
while at Moolwar, where the North German astronomers were 
located, one of the party accidentally dropped a part of an eyepiece 
of a telescope, which he was unable to find, during the totality, even 
when the eye was placed close to the ground. At the most favoured 
stations in respect of the weather, those who were not occupied with 
the telescopes saw several stars, including the planet Venus. Al- 
though there were few opportunities afforded in Western India for 
viewing the stars, yet Venus was occasionally seen through breaks in 
tke clouds at Bimlipatam and Vizianagram, and also at Rutnagherry 
on the seacoast. Capt. Rennoldson, of the Rangoon, also saw Venus 
and one star through the haze and flying clouds. Dr. Weiss, Col. 
Addison, and some English officers noticed at Aden the passing 
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shadow travel over some drapery which had been placed in a favours 
able position for the purpose. Col. Addison observes that some of 
the officers saw ‘‘ an appearance just before totality, as of shadows 
thrown by smoke, passing from the left shoulder towards the right 
foot of the observers as their backs were turned towards the sun. I 
had provided my friends with a scale, by which, if possible, they 
might measure the distances between the bands of light and shade, 
. should any be visible. They found that it was impossible to take 
such a measure, as the motion was toorapid. The shadows progressed 
with wavelike motion, and with great rapidity, much like the motion 
of heated air over a furnace.” Lieut. Beale noticed that the appear- 
ance of the shadows resembled that which would be caused by smoke 
passing between the sun and the sheets, excepting only that these 
shadows were in straight lines, and not in patches or curves. 

M. Pierre, Director of the Botanical Garden at Saigon, Cochin 
China, observed the general effects of the eclipse on the landsca 
from the summit of es Luong, a mountain near Hua ‘Tong, the 
station of M. Stéphan. He observed that the effect of the darkness 
on plants and animals was very small, but during the progress of the 
eclipse, before totality, a number of fixed coloured bands appeared 
and disappeared. When about two-tenths of the sun was obscured, 
M. Pierre detected them nearer the horizon. He noticed three at 
first, then seven, which was the test number seen at one time. 
They were all perpendicular to the horizon and parallel to them- 
selves, each band being about 16 inches in breadth, coloured in 
various shades of intensity from red to purple-violet. They appeared 
on different points of the horizon east of the observer. When the 
exterior band on the right was purple, the most distant one on the 
opposite side was red, and vice versd. . 

At Rutnagherry, south of Bombay, a non-professional observer, 
writing to a friend in England, remarked that the darkness came on 
gradually, just as the visible sun was the faintest thread of light 
possible. ‘‘ This thread was very beautiful; the new moon is nothing 
to the golden light of this thread.” A special watch was kept on the 
fowls in the hen-house, but, excepting that they quietly prepared to 
roost, no visible effect was seen on them. ‘Through breaks in the 
clouds two protuberances were plainly recognised without the assist- 
ance of a telescope. Venus was distinctly visible, with the clouds 
rapidly passing over her. The whole scene ‘‘ made one feel more 


utterly a thing of nothing than I have ever felt able to realise before ; 
it was awfully grand, ‘The darkness came on gradually, and it was 
before it was total that the lamps were lighted in the room ; but at 
totality it was so dark that, walking back from the hen-house, I was 


obliged to pick my way, the ground being rocky.” 

It may be interesting just to mention, that during the American 
eclipse of August 7, 1869, the sky was generally free from clouds in 
every part of the country through which the central line of shadow 
passed. Nearly all the observers remark that the darkness during 
the totality was considerable, in appearance very similar to that of a 
moonlight night. 
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SELF-IMPOSED TAXATION : 
Narionat Exrenpirure ox Drink anp Tosacco, 


SoME twenty years since, Mr. Porter, secretary to the Board of Trade, 
read a paper before the meeting of the British Association at Edin- 
burgh, on ‘‘ The Self-Imposed Taxation of the Working Classes of 
the United Kingdom,” which excited considerable interest at the 
time. In that paper he pointed out the very large expenditure 
devoted by those classes to purposes of personal and sensual gratifica- 
tion, on objects in which the other members of their families had no 
share. ‘Taking the official view, Mr. Porter directed attention to the 
circumstance that, whilst the taxes imposed by Government formed 
the subject of so many and such grievous lamentations, this self- 
imposed taxation, though much greater in amount, was borne un- 
complainingly,—forming a measure of the prosperity of the people, 
and furnishing the best proof that could be afforded of their ability to 
bear other burdens. 

During the twenty years that have elapsed since then, many 
changes have occurred, not the least important of which has been the 
admission of the working-classes to the exercise of political power ; 
and it becomes a matter of general interest to know whether in that 
interval the people, not merely of the working-classes, but of the 
other classes of society, have been growing more provident or more 
spendthrift,—more frugal in their expenditure on personal indulgences, 
or the reverse. ‘The question is, however, much more than one of 
merely curious interest, but deserves the serious attention of statesmen, 
ministers of religion, public men, and indeed of every member of the 
community,—involving, as it does, issues of the very greatest im- 
portance to the national wellbeing. 

One of the most startling facts published by Mr. Porter in the 
pps above referred to, was that in Scotland—religious, educated 

otland—the average quantity of whisky consumed by the adult 
males of all ranks in the year 1849 was eleven and one-sixth gallons 
each and that the estimated expenditure on ardent spirits alone in the 
three kingdoms in that year amounted to upwards of twenty millions 
sterling! Not less astounding was the fact that, in the same year, 
aera of twenty-six millions sterling were expended in the United 

ingdom, principally by the labouring classes of England, upon beer ! © 
The total expenditure on spirits, beer, and tobacco (exclusive of 
wine, as being principally consumed by the upper classes), Mr. Porter 
made out to be not less than 57,063,230/. in 1849; and we do not 
know that his figures—drawn as they were from indisputable govern- 
ment returns—were ever called in question. 

The popular drink in Scotland and Ireland then was, as it still 
is, whisky, and in England, beer. It is probable that conditions 
of climate, more particularly temperature and dampness of atmo- 
sphere, have much to do with the determination of the popular 
appetite for particular kinds of drink, in like manner as it is determined 
to particular kinds of food. ‘Thus, flesh-meat and animal oils are 
consumed in northern countries to an extent that would probably be 
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fatal within the tropics. So it is with drinks, the strongest and most 
alcoholic of which are in demand in the North. Indeed, the earth 
may almost be divided into so many Drink Zones, not distinct, it is 
true, but running into and overlapping one another. Thus the Whisky 
and Brandywine Zone includes Scotland, the North of England 
and Ireland, Holland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and Northern 
Russia. The Beer Zone includes Southern England, Belgium, and 
- Northern Germany. Then, farther south, we have the Wine Zone, 
extending from France and Spain, across Southern Germany, to 
Peng Next we come to the Sherbet Zone, embracing Northern 
Africa, Turkey, and Persia; until, within the tropics, we come to the 
Zone of Cold Water. So much for the natural appetite of man for 
- drink as influenced by climate. , 

notwithstanding all that can be said in justification of the use 
of alcoholic drinks, there can be no doubt that in the United King- 
dom—whatever may be said of Continental nations—we greatly err on 
the side of excess ; and that over-indulgence in ardent spirits and 
beer has become a source not only of enormous national waste, but a 
cause of poverty, disease, demoralisation, and crime, to such an 

_ extent as to amount to a gigantic national evil. 

Let us briefly state the Consumption of Ardent Spirits in the United 
Kingdom in 1868, compared with the returns for 1849, as stated by 
Mr. Porter :— 

Increase or 


Home-made Spirits— 1849, 1868.* Decrease, 1868. 


Whisky, Gin, &c. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
England . . 9,053,676 11,561,576 Increase . 2,507,900 
Scotland. . 6,935,003 4,781,390 Decrease . 2,153,613 
Ireland . . 6,973,333 4,676,704 Decrease . 2,296,629 


22,962,012 21,019,670 Net Decrease 1,942,342 
Foreign and Colonial 
Spirits. 
Rum... 3,044,753 3,949,947 Increase . 905,189 
Brandy . . 2,187,500 3,317,641 Ditto . 1,130,141 
Other Spirits 38,868 1,131,277 Ditto . 1,092,409 


Total Spirits consumed 28,233,138 29,418,535 Net Increase 1,185,397 


We have thus a total quantity of 29,418,535 gallons of proof- 
spirits consumed in the United Kingdom in the year ending ch, 
1868, or equal to an average consumption of about four gallons for 
every male adult in the Umted Kingdom. 

The consumption of home-made spirits was greatest in Scotland, 
where it was in the ratio of about six gallons for every adult male; 
next in Ireland, where it was about three-and-a-half gallons ; next in 
England, where it was about two-and-a-quarter gallons. But as by 
far the larger proportion of the rum, brandy, holldnds, &c., consumed 
during the same year, was consumed in England, it is probable that 
the total consumption of ardent spirits in that part of the United 
Kingdom in 1868 averaged over three gallons for every adult male. 

Taking into account the increase in the population since 1849, 
there has been a decrease of five-and-one-sixth gallons per adult male 
in Scotland, attributable partly to the increased duty on spirits, 

* Twelfth Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue (1869), Appendix, p. viii. 
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partly to the increased consumption of beer (which has to a consider- 
able extent superseded whisky), and partly also to the operation of 
Forbes Mackenzie’s Act, which has in a great measure stopped the 
excessive drinking of whisky on Sundays. In England there has 
been an increase of about three-quarters of a gallon of proof-spirits 
per head; while in Ireland, where the population is less by more 
than a million, the consumption per head has remained nearly 
stationary. 

Next, as to the probable Expenditure on Ardent Spirits. The duty 
is charged on the proof’ spirit; but whisky is usually diluted to ten 
under proof, and gin to a considerably greater extent when retailed 
to consumers, by which the quantity actually sold is to that extent 
increased. It must also be borne in mind that the great body of 
consumers purchase in small quantities—in glasses, noggins, gills, 
quarterns, and half-quarterus ; the profits realised by the dealers being 
very great, to reimburse the expenses attendant on the trade, and to 
afford a profitable living to the large number of persons engaged in 
it. Mr. Porter estimated, on the authority of several distillers whom 
he consulted, that the consumer pays for every gallon of spirits used 
three times the amount of the duty ; and as the duty paid on home- 
made spirits in 1868 was 10,556,218/., this would give a total ex- 
penditure in that year of over thirty-one millions sterling. But to 
keep within the mark, we consider we shall be safe in taking the 
selling price of home-made spirits ( proof strength) to the public at 
20s. per gallon, rum, hollands, and other spirits at 18s. per gallon, 
a brandy at 30s. per gallon. The account would then stand as 
ollows :— 


Quantities Consumed Prices Total 
in 1868, per Expenditure, 

Gallons. Gallon, £ 
Home-made Spirits . . . 21,019,670 20s. 21,019,670 
Rum ..... « 3,949,947 18s. 3,554,952 
Brandy. . . . . 3,317,641 30s. 4,976,461 
Hollands and other Spirits . 1,131,277 18s. 1,018,149 


Total estimated annual expenditure on Spirits, 1863 . . £30,569,232 


We proceed next to the great item of Beer, the consumption of 
which is enormous, especially in England, which may be pronounced, 
without exaggeration, the greatest beer-drinking country in the world. 
The quantity consumed cannot, however, be ascertained with the 
same precision as in the case of spirits, the duty being levied, not 
upon the beer, but upon the malt of which it is made. Yet it is pos- 
sible to form a sufficiently near approximation for the purposes of 
this article :— 


Bushels. 


In the year ending the 31st December, 1868, the quantity of Malt consumed 
by brewers and retained for home consumption in the United Kingdom 
(exclusive of that used for beer exported, for distillation and exporta- 
tion, and for feeding cattle) was . . . 49,703, 931* 

In the same year the quantity of Sugar used in brewing was 39,395,104 lbs., 
which, taking the usual estimate of 25 lbs. of sugar as equal to 1 bushel 
of malt, would give anequivalentof . . ... . . . 1,575,804 


Total Malt, and its equivalent converted into Beer, equal to . 51,279,735 


* Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom, No. 16 (1869), p. 99. 
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As it is computed that a quarter of malt (8 bushels) will make 34 
barrels (36 gallons) of beer of average quality and strength, we thus 
find that the quantity made and consumed in 1868 would be equal to 
20,832,884 barrels, or a total of 749,983,824 gallons of beer! And 
this quantity would be altogether independent of the dilution and 
adulteration which the beer undergoes before it reaches the consumer, 
in mag through the hands of the great body of publicans and beer- 
sellers, whose profit—in London, at least, as we are informed on the 
‘best authority—is mainly got out of such dilution and adulteration. 

The consumption of beer has, of late years, increased at an alarm- 
ing rate. Powerful interests have concurred in promoting it—the 
landed interest, the farming interest, the malting interest, the brewing 
interest, the government (because of the immense revenue which it 

oduces), and the great army of beersellers. ‘Though bad times may 
en temporarily affected the consumption, it has rapidly recovered 
itself, and again advanced at a greatly more rapid rate than either 
population or wages. Thus, during the last fifteen years, while the 
consumption of spirits has remained almost stationary in England and 
Treland, and in Scotland has even shown a considerable decrease, the 
increase in the consumption of malt used in the making of beer con- 
sumed in England, has been equal to about fifteen millions of bushels, 
representing an increased annual consumption of upwards of two 
hundred million galiens of beer. 

Taking the consumption of malt used by brewers in the three king- 
doms respectively, as stated in the government returns for the year 
ending the 3lst Sept., 1867,* we find the average consumption of 
beer to be equal to above 30 gallons per head of the entire popula- 
tion in England (men, women, and children), 11 gallons per head in 
Scotland, and 8 gallons per head in Ireland. Or, throwing out of 
consideration the women and children, who cannot count for much in 
the calculation, and setting against them the teetotallers (of whom there 
are said to be between two and three millions in the United Kingdom), 

Statisti 
Malt used Equivalent Average 
tity of 
Brewers, Beer brewed, persed.” 


Bushels, Gallons. Gallons. 
England & Wales . 42,281,531 


Sugar 41,217,796 lbs==1,648,711 


43,930,242 = 652,479,760 21,429,508 904 
Sugar . 326,512lbs= 13,060 
2,409,591 = 35,240,256 3,170,769 ll 
Treland . 3,004,875 
Sugar 1,377,278lbs—= 55,091 
3,059,966= 44,751,960 5,557,196 8 


N.B.—The quantity of malt and its equivalent of sugar used by brewers in the 
- United Kingdom for the year ending the 31st December, 1868, exceeded these quantities 


by 1,879,936 bushels, or equal to an increased consumption of 27,494,064 gallons of beer, 
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who do not drink beer, against the women and children who do, we 
arrive at this extraordinary conclusion—that the consumption of beer 
is equal to about 120 gallons a year for every adult male in England, 
44 gallons in Scotland, and 32 gallons in Ireland. 

So much for the quantity of beer consumed. Now Jet us look at 
the probable expense incurred by consumers in buying it. In the 
above estimate we have assumed, for the purposes of calculation, that 
the beer consumed is of the uniform strength of 34 barrels to each 
quarter of malt. A large proportion of the beer sold to consumers, 
more particularly for use in families (such as table-beer) is, how- 
ever, of greatly inferior strength, and is consequently so much the 
lower in price. But as the quantity of lower-priced beer so produced 
from the gross quantity of malt, would be only so much the greater 
in proportion to its reduced strength, and would have its correspond- 
ing equivalent in money, yielding probably a considerably larger 
profit to the brewer, it will be found that the general result will not 
be materially affected by this consideration. 

Taking, then, the 749,983,824 gallons of beer sold to consumers in 
1868, at average strength of 34 barrels to each quarter of malt, 
and assuming that it was sold at the moderate average price of 
1s. 2d. a gallon, we arrive at a total sum of 43,749,556/. expended 
upon beer in the United Kingdom in the year 1868. But if the di- 
lution and adulteration of the beer as sold over the counter and in the 
beer-houses be taken into account, and it be considered that by far 
the largest proportion is sold to the working-classes at 4d. and 6d. a 
quart, it will probably be admitted that this estimate is very con- 
siderably within the probable actual expenditure. 

We thus find that the total estimated expenditure on spirits and beer 
in the United Kingdom in 1868, would amount to 74,317,280/., 
averaging per adult male nearly as follows :— 


On Spirits of Total Expenditure 

all kinds. On Beer. per adult male, 
Zs. d. £8. d. £s. 
In England .. 315 6* 70 0 1015 6 
In Scotland . . 5 8 0 211 4 719 4 
InIreland. . . 3 3 0 117 4 5 04 


We pass from spirits and beer to Foreign Wine, the increase in 
which has of late years been very great, consequent upon the recent | 
large reduction of the duty, and the increased facilities given for its 
purchase and consumption. In making his celebrated financial state- 
ment of 1860 to the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, said: ‘‘ We are met by the cry that wine 
is the rich man’s luxury ; so was tea 100 years ago, but now it is 
the poor man’s, and above all the poor woman’s, luxury. . . . Wine 
is the rich man’s luxury; and so you may make any article, if you 
put on enough duty, which effectually bars the poor man’s access to 
it.” The duty was taken off, and the poor man was thenceforward 
free to purchase cheap wine. But it is very doubtful whether any 

* It must be stated that we have in this calculation given the English consumer credit 


for the bulk of the foreign spirits imported, the consumption of spirits in Scotland and 
Ireland being almost exclusively confined to whisky, 
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considerable part of the increase in the consumption of foreign wines 
of late years be due to the working-classes, who aed the more 
appreciable strength of beer, gin, and whisky ; almost the whole 
of the increased quantity imported since the reduction of the wine- 
duties being attributable to the increased consumption of the middle 
and upper classes, 

The following statement shows at a glance the increase in the con- 
sumption of foreign wines within thé last ten years.* The quantities 
cleared for home consumption, in 1858 (previous to the reduction of 
the duty) and in 1868, were as follows :— 


Gallons. 
French Wines 5 9 4,501,931 Increase . 3,929,938 
Spanish » 59 6,181,588 ” - 3,524,457 
Portuguese , 59 : 2,853,470 » e 931,793 
Other Countries 5 9 1,580,213 » - 763,218 
Colonial Wines 2 9 . 429,429 34,539 Decrease . 694,890 


6,697,225 15,151,741 Net Increase 8,454,516 


It will thus be seen that the consumption of French wine in Great 
Britain has increased about eightfold in ten years ; that the consump- 
tion of Spanish wines (chiefly sherries) has more than doubled ; that 
there has been a very large increase in the consumption of Portuguese 
and other foreign wines ; but that the importation of British-colonial 
wines has almost ceased. 

The Annual Expenditure on Wine is almost as surprising as the 
quantity consumed, and furnishes a remarkable illustration of the 
amount of surplus wealth in this country devoted to purposes of luxu- 
rious living. ‘Taking the consumption of French wines to be in the 
proportion of two-thirds claret and one-third champagne—the esti- 
mate of a large London wine-merchant—we find the expenditure 
would be as follows :— 


£ 
French Wines—Two-thirds claret . . . . atil2s.pergallon 1,571,975 
One-third champagne . . ,, 20s. 1,309,979 
Spanish and Portuguese—Port and sherry, average 20s. - 9,035,058 
Rhenish and Moselle (vid Holland). . . . at 20s. “ 477,387 
Sicilian, Hungarian, Canary, and other Wines _,, 10s. - 556,276 


Total probable expenditure on Foreign Wines, 1868 . £12,987,917 


The Duty actually paid on home-made spirits for the year ending 
the 31st March, 1869, was 10,556,218/. ; on malt, 6,527,708/. ; on 
foreign and colonial spirits, 4,330,870/.; on wine, 1,521,397/.; on 
tobacco and snuff, 6,496,5127.; and on licences to make and sell 
these various articles, 1,657,413/.—forming a total sum realised by 
the taxes on drink and tobacco of 31,090,118, 

The number of Licences issued to publicans, retailers of spirits, was 
24,934; to publicans, retailers of beer, 84,958: the next in number 
being to sellers of beer and cider (not publicans), 54,194, and of wine, 
42,436; and to brewers, 36,737. Thus there is, on an average, a 


* These returns are taken from “ Ridley and Co.’s Monthly Wine and Spirit Circular,” 
a careful and accurate publication, recognised by the trade. . 
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public-house licence and beer licence to about every forty-five males in 
the United Kingdom. The number of licences to sell tobacco was 
279,716, or one for about every twenty-eight adult males in the ~ 
United Kingdom. 

To complete our oot of the Self-imposed Taxes of the United 
Kingdom in respect of narcotics, we further append the quantity and 
value of the Tobacco consumed yearly. 

In arriving at the expenditure under this head, we first take the 
raw leaf imported and retained for home consumption, which costs 
about 10d. per lb., the duty on which is 3s. 2d. In the process of 
manufacture, the leaf absorbs about 33 per cent. of moisture, which 
has to be added to the weight of the article when sold, at the 


average price of (say) 4s. the lb. We thus arrive at the following 
figures :— 


Tobacco cleared for home consum 
tion in the year ending 31st Mar Ibs. 


Add 33 per cent for moisture. . . 13,325,400 Ibs. £ 


53,705,433 at 4s. 10,741,086 


Manufactured cigars (duty 5s. per Ib.) ‘ 904,351 ,, 15s. 678,263 


Manufactured tobacco (cavendish or negrohead) 


54,145 ,, 7s. 18,950 
Estimated total expenditure (1868) on tobacco and snuff . £11,438,299 


It may be observed that the increase in the consumption of tobacco 
of late years has been almost as great as that of beer, the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue reporting that the weight cleared for home 
consumption has increased from 13% oz. in 1841 to 212 oz. in 1867 
per head of the whole population.t But if we throw out of con- 
sideration the women and children, and confine the calculation to 
adult males, it will then be found that the consumption in 1868 was 
equal to about 7 Ibs., and the expenditure to about 30s. per head. _ 

Let us now bring together these different items of consumption 
and expenditure, and see how the total amount stands :— 


Quantities, Expenditure. 


Home and foreign spirits . . . . 29,418,535 galls. 
Beer of average strength. . . . . 749,983,824 
Foreign and colonial wines . . 
Cider, perry, home-made wines, &c. 


30,568,232 

43,749,056 

15,151,741 12,987,927 
say 1,500,000 

54,663,829 Ibs. 11,438,299 


£100,243, 


We have here an expenditure of more than 3/. 6s. per head of the 
entire population—men, women and children;-.or of more than 13/. 
for every adult male in the United Kingdom. The gross amount 
seems perfectly fabulous; but it is competent for any one to test it 
by the government returns, which are indisputable. 

A hundred millions sterling a year on drink and tobacco! Yet we 
profess to be an economical and reforming people, canvassing every 
item of naticnal expenditure, down even to the pen-nibs in the public 


* Parliamentary Return, No. 463. Session 1868. 
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offices, and the wages of the dockyard labourers. ‘The whole expense 
of governing the United Kingdom for the year ending the 80th June, 
1868—excluding the interest of the National Debt—amounted to 
only 47,196,626/.; yet nearly double this amount was voluntarily 
expended by the people governed upon -drink. Surely, all the 
government extravagances that can be conjured up sink into insig- 
nificance beside this ! 

What we spend on ardent spirits and beer alone exceeds the entire 
national expenditure, including the interest of the National Debt. 
Our army, which does duty in all parts of the world, costs fourteen- 
and-a-half millions sterling yearly ; while we spend over thirty millions 
upon gin, whisky, and brandy. Our navy costs nearly nine millions; 
and our beer nearly forty-four millions. The whole expense of 
managing the postal service costs only one-fourth of what we spend 
on tobacco. Some three millions a year are devoted by the middle 
and working classes to life and health assurance ; and thirty times the 
amount to the indulgence of their sensual appetites ! 

Such facts as these are surely little creditable to us as a people, 
They show us to be among the most thoughtless, thriftless, and bibu- 
lous of nations,—very rich, but very wasteful, self-indulgent, and 
improvident. All classes seem to be alike in fault; but the penalties 
of the self-indulgence unquestionably fall the heaviest upon those 
who, for the most part, have had no share in incurring them, and are 
te Nena able to bear them—the wives and families of the labouring 
classes. 

It is not known how much of the 330,000,000/. supposed to be 
annually earned by these classes is spent in drink, but it is un- 
doubtedly very large. The whole life of a working-man is rounded 
by drink—drink at ‘‘ footings,” drink at sick-clubs, drink at. morn- 
ing, noon, and night. Many drink one-third of their earnings ; some 
as much as one-half, and even more. It has been estimated that two- 
thirds of the home-made spirits and beer are consumed by the work- 
ing classes of the United Kingdom. If this be so, it would give a 
total expenditure of about forty-eight millions sterling a year. What 
a splendid fund for co-operative industry, for social improvement, 
for education, for independence in old age ! 

But it is not the waste of means that is so much to be deplored as 
the demoralisation that excessive drinking produces,—the degrada- 
tion, the suffering, the pauperism, and the crime, that are invariably 
found to follow in the track of drink. Although the number of 
drunken persons who come under the surveillance of the police is 
comparatively small, not fewer than 111,465 persons were summarily 
proceeded against in England and Wales in 1868 for ‘‘ drunkenness,” 
and being ‘‘ drunk and disorderly ”—an increase of 11,108 compared 
with the preceding year: of these, 34,479 were habitual drunkards— 
26,048 men, and 8431 women.* ‘The largest number of committals 
for drunkenness were in Liverpool, where they amounted to 14,451, 
or 1 in 30 of the population; in Manchester, 9540, or 1 in 35; in 
Newcastle, 1756, or 1 in 62; in Hull, 963, or 1 in 101; in Bir- 
mingham, 2310, or 1 in 128; in Leeds, 1364, or 1 in 152; in 

* Judicial Statistics, 1869, p. 25, 
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Salford, 637, or 1 in 157 ; and in the metropolitan district of London, 
18,872, or 1 in 161: the proportion of arrests for ‘* drunkenness,” 
and for being ‘‘drunk and disorderly,” being 1 in 180 to the whole 
population of England and Wales. 

At Edinburgh—the “ modern Athens ”—5688 men and women 
were, in 1867, taken up drunk, 1915 of whom were found drunk in 
the streets, and kept by the police until sober,—the greater number 
having been taken into custody on Saturday, the weekly pay-day.* 
Formerly, a large proportion of the drunken persons were taken up 
on Sundays, but this disgraceful scandal has of fate years been greatly 
abated by the working of Forbes Mackenzie’s Act, the chief defect of 
which is that it applies to only one day in the week. . 

In Ireland, 82,194 persons were proceeded against for “ drunken- 
ness,” and for being drunk and disorderly,” in 1866. The people 
of Ireland * g annually above eight millions sterling on drink and 
tobacco. That money, if invested in land, for which the Irish have 
a strong desire, would purchase, at 307. an acre, 270,000 acres yearly. 
But they seem to have a still stronger desire for drink. So they 
invest their surplus money in whisky, and look to the ‘‘ Saxon tyrant” 
for land. In 1867 no fewer than 11,625 ‘‘ poor down-trodden Irish’’ 
were picked up drunk in the streets of Dublin.{ In one sense the 
landlord is the Irishman’s greatest enemy ; but it is not the landlord 
who lets him a bit of land to till, but the landlord who supplies him 
with the drink that degrades and ruins him. 

Tyranny, no doubt, exists in Ireland as weil as in England and 
Scotland, but it is the tyranny of appetite far more than of law. Were 
any conceiveable tyrant to enforce upon his subjects the expenditure . 
of so enormous a proportion of their earnings as the people of this 
country annually expend upon objects which are not only not neces- 
sary but pernicious, it would justify any amount of resistance on the 
part of the victims. But, as Lord John Russell truly observed to a 
deputation of working-men who once waited upon him on the subject 
of the taxation imposed upon their class :—‘‘ No government would 
dare to levy upon the people of this country anything like the enor- 
mous load of taxation which they voluntarily impose upon themselves 
in the article of drink alone.” = 

But, besides the drunkenness and the poverty, there is also the 
crime that follows in its train. No manner of doubt exists as to the 
intimate relation between drunkenness and crime—a relation as inti- 
mate as that between drunkenness and drink. Ask the judges what 
it is that fills our gao!s, and they will answer, with one voice, ‘‘ It is 
strong drink.” Judge Wightman publicly averred that four-fifths 
of the crimes brought before him were caused by drunkenness. Baron 
Martin, Mr. Justice Mellor, Baron Pigott, in their recent charges to 
grand juries, have repeatedly pointed out the close connection between 
drink and crime. ‘Lord Chief Baron Kelly attributes at least ‘‘ two- 
thirds of the crimes which came before the courts of law to intemper- 
ance ;” and Lord Chief Justice Boviil has said that ‘‘ Intemperance 


_ * Miscellaneous Statistics of the United Kingdom, 1869, p. 121, The. total number 
of cases of drunkenness for Scotland is not gen in the return. . 
F Miscellaneous Statistics of the United Kingdom, 1869, p. 102, $ Ibid. p. 123. 
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is, directly or indirectly, the cause of by far the largest proportion of 
the crimes that have come under his observation.” * 

Wherever the greatest facilities are given for drinking, there 
drunkenness is the greatest, and there crime is the greatest. General 
Cartwright, Inspector-General of Constabulary for the Central Divi- 
sion of England, embracing nineteen English and six Welsh counties, 


in his report for last year, gives a series of returns which exhibit 
the following results + :— 


Groups of Counties and Boroughs, Persons proceeded against for 
Public and Beer Houses, at Drunkenness, 


Population. per 1000 of Population. 
Under 6 Public and Beer Houses per 1000 of population 2°73 persons per 1000. 
Above 6 and under 8 pa 4°03 


» 8 ” 10 ” ” 4°05 ” 
» 10 8°53 
» 12 ” ” ” 12°61 ” 


According to the last police returns,} the proportions of persons 
proceeded against summarily, in 1868, for drunkenness and crime 
were the greatest in Liverpool and Manchester, as follows :— 


Numberof Proportion Proceeded Proportion 
Indictable r 1000 against for per 1000 of 
Towns. Offences. of Population. Drunkenness, Population. 


Liverpool . . 4,657 10°49 14,451 32°55 
Manchester. 7,770 22°96 9,540 28°19 


The number of Public-houses in Liverpool was 1926, and of Beer- 
houses 736, or one drinking-house to every 166 inhabitants ; and in 
Manchester, 482 Public-houses and 2070 Beer-houses, or one drink- 
ing-house to every 132 inhabitants.§ 

The excessive drunkenness of Liverpool is ina great measure to be 
accounted for by the ‘‘ Free-Trade-in-Drink ” policy which for some 
years prevailed in that town. Because Free Trade had succeeded with 
corn and cotton, some of the local magistrates—and these men of the 
greatest weight and influence—jumped to the conclusion that it was 
equally applicable to every branch of business, including the trade in 
intoxicating drinks. ‘*‘ Why should not the public,” it was said, “ be 
as free to buy beer, wine, and spirits, as they are to buy bread and 
cheese ?” If it was objected that giving increased facilities for drink- 
ing would inevitably lead to increase of drunkenness and crime, -the 
answer was ready: ‘‘ That may be; but it is no business of ours to 
regulate the public appetites. Men are not to be made sober by Acts 
of Parliament, or by benches of magistrates. Let the trade in drink 

* Letter to the Venerable Archdeacon of Coventry—*“ Report of Convocation on In- 
temperance,” 1869, p. 62. 
+ Ibid. p. 185. 

Miscellaneous Statistics of the United Kingdom, 1869, p. 126. ' 

In Liverpool, 810 keepers of public-houses and beershops were apprehended and 
summoned before the magistrates for offences against the law (“ Miscellaneous Statistics,” 
1869, p. 109) ; and in Manchester, 1076 public-houses and beershops were reported against 
by the police (Ibid. p. 116). Of 1006 taverns and public-houses in Dublin, 899 were, in 
1867, reported against by the police or summoned before the magistrates (Ibid. p. 125). 
But it is not merely that these houses produce immorality; they also harbour it. 
Thus it is stated in the “Report on Judicial Statistics,” 1869 (p. x.), that amongst the 


known resorts of thieves and prostitutes, there were in England and Wales, in the pre- 
ceding year, 4154 public-houses and beershops. 
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stand on the same footing as other trades, and be regulated by the 
law of supply and demand as they are. The people are not children— 
they are free men; and it is their duty to practice the virtue of self- 
denial. If they wish to have drink, let them be free to drink ; 
only they must not get drunk !” 

This sort of reasoning prevailed for a time ; and the trade in drink 
was “‘ thrown open” in Liverpool in 1861. Any person applying to 
the bench of magistrates for licence to keep a public-house, unless of 
notoriously bad character, was allowed to have it. No restriction 
was placed on the number of licences issued. Accordingly, new 
drinking-houses were opened in all parts of the town. Beershops 
were converted into public-houses, and whole streets became lighted 
up with the glare of gin-shops. ‘Thus Free Trade secured another 
triumph, and a drinking Utopia was fairly inaugurated in Liverpool. 

The effects were such as might have been anticipated. The 
greatly-increased facilities and temptations offered for drinking led to 
an immediate large increase in drunkenness, crime, pauperism, 
disease, and death. Debauchery ran riot; outrage and violence 
multiplied ; the gaols became filled with drunkards and criminals ; 
and the death-rate ran up to 55 in every 1000 of the population. 
The increase in the consumption of drink was, of course, enormous. 
That of beer alone increased from 477,757 barrels for a population 
of 462,749 in 1861, to 656,155 barrels for a population of 491,145 
in 1865,—in which latter year the expenditure, at 4d. the quart, 
would amount to 1,400,000/., or an average of 11/. per head for beer 
alone for every male adult in Liverpool ! 

The judges on circuit, at each succeeding assizes, found the Liver- 
pool calendar growing blacker; and one after another of them ex- 
postulated against the drunkenness fostered by the local authori- 
ties, in which they recognised its principal cause. Mr. Justice 
Mellor, in opening the assizes on the 24th of March, 1866, said : 
“There were no fewer than six charges of murder; three of the 
charges, he was sorry to say, were charges of wife-murder; and he 
regretted that these and most of the cases of manslaughter appeared 
to him to be the result of intoxication and drunkenness. He re- 
gretted also that in that town he found more crimes of violence 
proceeding from drunkenness than in almost any other town which it 
was his lot to visit.” Lord Chief Baron Kelly also, in his charge to 
the grand jury, alluded to the extensive prevalence of drunkenness in 
the town, and’ he exhorted the licensing magistrates ‘to put down 
this odious vice, the chief cause of by far the greater proportion of 
the ¢rimes and offences committed in this country.” 

Mr. Raffles, the local stipendiary magistrate, stopped the business 
of his court one morning to call attention to the increased drunken- 
ness in Liverpool, and pointed out that three-fourths of the cases 
brought before him on Mondays arose from drunkenness on Satur- 
day nights; urging the early closing of public-houses, and the 
provision of some place in which confirmed drunkards should be 
received and treated as lunatics. The coroner of Liverpool also, 
Mr, Clarke Aspinall, who shared, though unwillingly, in the harvest 
of death with the publicans in the fees paid to him for inquests held 
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on deaths caused by crime and drunkenness,—deaths by falling down- 

stairs or against kerbstones—deaths by being run over in the streets 

while helpless—deaths of infants overlaid by their parents while drunk 

—deaths by murder and manslaughter committed under the influence 

of liquor,—publicly protested against the prevalence of “‘ this drink 

— everlasting drink—this unpunished, unrestricted, desolating 
rink !” 

The local bench of magistrates could not fail to be influenced by 
these terrible facts. They could not but observe that the erroneous 
policy they had adopted was actively encouraging immorality and 
crime, which it was their duty to repress. Whatever might be said 
for the theory of Free Trade, it was clear that, as a matter of practice, 
it was wrong as applied to liquor. Supply and demand will regulate 
a healthy trade in food, but not in intoxicating drink. No man will 
be induced to eat more bread or meat by any.increase in the number 
of bakers’ or butchers’ shops in a street ; whereas increased facilities 
and opportunities for drinking will inevitably increase both drinking 
and drunkenness. A labouring-man, it has been said, may get by 
two or three public-houses. on his way home, but he will not get by 
seven or eight. 

Such was the experience of Liverpool. Drunkenness was rapidly 
demoralising and destroying the population; and the magistrates 
could not shut their eyes to the fact. At the Brewster Sessions held in 
August, 1866, a memorial was presented, signed by 33,341 of the 
best people in Liverpool, in which they expressed their ‘‘ alarm and 
regret at the increase of late years in the number and magnitude of 
public-houses in the borough, believing that thereby drunkenness, 
poverty, crime, disease, and death had been increased in the town ;” 
and earnestly begging ‘‘ that no more licences may be granted at the 
ensuing licensing sessions for the borough of Liverpool.” | Another 
memorial, signed by 123 medical practitioners of the town, was also 
presented to the same effect. ‘The result of the day’s proceedings 
was, that the whole of the applications for new licences were re- 
fused ; and the “ Free-Trade-in-Drink”” system, pursued during the 
preceding five years, was held in abeyance, if not finally reversed. — 

The late rapid increase in the consumption of intoxicating liquor by 
all classes of the people—and, most of all, the known spread of the 
vice of intemperance amongst women and young persons—must be 
regarded as by far the most alarming fact in the present condition 
of England. The necessity for reforming this aan infinitely trans- 
cends in importance all other public questions; for this terrible 
vice is pauperising the working-classes, sapping the foundations of 
public morality, and destroying the physical health of the nation. 
Institutions may be “‘ reformed,” and the people become “ educated ;” 
but what can be expected of a nation abandoned to degrading sensual 
indulgence ? 

Among those who have most deplored the spread of this vice be- 
cause of its deteriorating effects on the spiritual life of the people, are 
the Clergy, who have lately directed public attention to the subject 
in a document which deserves the most extensive circulation and 
perusal, It is entitled ‘‘ A Report by the Committee of Convocation 
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on Intemperance,”* and is based on a large mass of evidence obtained 
from the provincial clergy of the diocese of Canterbury, from medical 
men, magistrates, judges, coroners, governors and chaplains of prisons, 
heads of the constabulary throughout Great Britain, superintendents 
of lunatic asylums, and all persons able to give information as to the 
spread of intemperance, and its effects upon the religion, morality, 
a anges crime, and disease of the nation. 

he report points out that the foremost and most prolific cause of 
the national intemperance is the operation of the Legislative Act of 
1830, which called beer-houses into existence, and placed the power 
of licensing them in the hands of the Excise. It has been productive, 
says the report, ‘‘of widespread and almost unmitigated mischief: 
the testimony on this point, on the part of the magistracy, the con- 
stabulary, the parochial clergy, and other persons most competent to 
judge, is most emphatic and unanimous ;” and the Committee “ wish 
to record, as their deep and rooted conviction, that the multiplied and 
increasing facilities for obtaining intoxicating liquor provided by the 
law, are so many licensed temptations to the excess so frightfully 
able and working such dire and disastrous results among our 

ople.” 

aoe the terrible facts brought to light by the labours of the 
Committee is this, which cannot be too widely known,—that “at 
least seventy-five per cent. of the occupants of our workhouses, and a 
large proportion of those receiving outdoor pay, have become 
pensioners on the public, directly or indirectly, through drunkenness, 
and the improvidence and absence of self-respect which this pestilent 
vice is known to engender and perpetuate. ‘The loss of strength and 
wealth to the country, the increase of taxation, the deterioration of 
national character thus produced, is at once humiliating and irrita- 
ting to contemplate.” 

t is most probable that this timely and admirable report, based 
as it was on unquestionable evidence, was not without its effect in 
indncing the Legislature to pass the Act of last session, by which the 
sgt of licensing beer-houses has been taken out of the hands of the 

xcise and placed, together with the power of licensing public-houses, 
in those of the local magistrates. But the Committee also make an 
important recommendation, which is certain, before long, to become 
a leading topic of discussion throughout the country, and it is as 
follows :— : 

“ Your Committee, in conclusion, are of opinion that, as the ancient 
_ and avowed object of licensing the sale of intoxicating liquors is to 

supply a supposed public want, without detriment to the public wel- 
fare, a legal power of restraining the issue or renewal of licences 
should be placed in the hands of the persons most deeply interested 
and affected—namely, the inhabitants themselves—who are entitled 
to protection from the injurious consequences of the present system.” 
_ There are two methods, two principles, to be followed in dealing 
practically with this important question of the sale of intoxicating 

drink. ‘The one is the “Free Trade” principle, under which eve 
person would be as free to open a drinking-shop as to open a baker's 

; * Published by Longman & Co. (1869). 
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or butcher’s shop, leaving the trade to regulate itself according to 
the law of supply or demand. ‘The other is the principle of restric- 
tion or limitation, the extent and nature of which would have to be 
settled on independent grounds of public convenience and welfare. 

The ground of discussion is thus a very narrow one; and if it be 
once clearly seen that some legal restriction and regulation is needed, 
it will be all the easier to determine what the character of that re- 
striction should be. So long as the hazy notion prevails that legisla- 
tive restriction of the liquor traffic is at variance with the principles 
of Free Trade and opposed to personal liberty, so long a serious 
prejudice is interposed in the way of arriving at any sound con- 
clusion on the subject. 

But no party now seriously proposes to make the trade in drink 
entirely free. If there be such, the frightful experience of Liverpool 
—where even. restriction existed to a certain extent—should be suffi- 
cient to make them close their mouths for ever. We arrive, then, at 
the conclusion that some restriction is desirable, nay essential, to 
the public welfare; and the question arises, under whose control 
should such restriction be? Ought it to be entrusted to an irrespon- 
sible body, however respectable, as it now is, or to the inhabitants of 
the districts themselves, who are mainly interested? We do not 
think there can be much difficulty in deciding between the two 
alternatives. And in these days, when institutions of all kinds are 
being brought more and more under the control of public opinion, 
probably much longer time will not be allowed to elapse before the 
drinking-houses of the United Kingdom are plaeed under some 
salutary and rigid regulations defined by the people themselves. 

We conclude with the following pregnant passage from the Report 
of the Committee of Convocation, which is well worthy the serious 
attention of all public men :— 

_* Unless remedies be speedily and effectively supplied, conse- 
quences the most disastrous to us as a people cannot long be averted. 
No evil more nearly affects our national life and character—none more 
injuriously counteracts the spiritual work of the Church ; and, there- 
fore, no question more immediately demands the zeal of our clergy, 
the attention of our statesmen, the action of our legislature, and the 
thoughtful aid of our philanthropists. 

‘* Nor can any sacrifice be esteemed too costly, or any efforts too 
great, to check and remedy what may be shown by accumulated and 
undeniable evidence to be sapping the foundations of our prosperity, 
blighting the future, lowering the reputation of our country, and 
destiny at once its physical strength and its moral and religious 

e. 

‘In review of the inquiries of Parliament as to the evils caused by 
this vice, and the conclusive evidence laid before its Committees, it is 
a matter of surprise to us that the Legislature has not long since inter- 
fered; and the Statesman who should have the magnanimity and 
moral courage to grapple with, and wisdom to overcome, this stupen- 
dous evil, would confer an incalculable benefit on his country, and 
establish a lasting claim to its gratitude.” 


S. Smuzs. 
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Owrxe to the rapid increase of population on certain favoured por- 
tions of the earth’s surface, and the concentration of vast numbers of 
human beings and other living creatures within the crowded areas of 
great cities, an evil has of late years arisen which was almost if not 
altogether unknown to former generations of men. Wherever Nature 
is left to herself, the equilibrium between various contending forces is 
admirably maintained. The smaller and feebler animals, for instance, 
are preserved from extinction by their superior cunning, fecundity, or 
swiftness ; plants, decaying upon their native spot of earth, give back 
to the soil the nourishment which they derived from it; the forests, 
which clothe the more elevated regions, keep the ground cool and 
moist, and ensure a succession of moderate showers. As soon as 
Man appears upon the scene—being an habitual transgressor of 
Nature’s laws—he at once interferes with her arrangements; but for 
a long time his efforts are so feeble, in comparison with her mighty 
forces, as to be almost imperceptible. It is only in thickly-peopled 
countries that his interference becomes actually mischievous. For 
example, Man kills off the beasts and birds of prey, whereupon the 
smaller creatures, being no longer kept in check, multiply exceed- 
ingly, and devour his crops; or, being unaware of Nature’s system of 
manuring, he takes crop after crop from the same piece of ground, 
until its nutritive powers are exhausted ; or he recklessly cuts down 
the upland forests, thereby causing the rain to descend at rare inter- 
vals, and in tremendous floods, washing the fertile soil from the 
slopes, and converting the valleys into unwholesome swamps. And 
the unpleasant truth has gradually been forced upon us that, beyond 
a certain point, the resources of Nature are capable of exhaustion, 
and her efforts at reparation capable of ill-success. If our ancestors, 
from the days of Boadicea onwards, had been wont to expend our 
coal-stores as freely as we are expending them now, there would 
have been very little left for us; we have an uneasy consciousness 
that, perhaps, we fish the seas surrounding our islands too greedily, 
and that even the herring, the proverbial type of fecundity, runs 
some risk of extinction; lastly, to approach nearer to the subject of 
the present inquiry, we have, throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, defiled our running streams by pouring into them our 
household filth and our manufacturing refuse. Now Nature, as we 
shall hereafter show, has an admirable apparatus for purifying dirty 
water, but she is not omnipotent ; she will disentangle a moderate 
amount of filth from the limpid current, but when three millions of 

ople empty their slops into a section of a tidal river ten miles long, 

ature becomes exhausted, and Man must of his own energy repair 
the mischief which he has caused. 

For a long time past an idea has been current that the water sup- 
plied to the metropolis was not what it should be, either in quantity 
or quality ; and this idea was strengthened when, in the year 1866, a 
severe outbreak of cholera took place at the East-end of London—an 
outbreak confidently stated at the time to be caused, or, at any rate, 
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aggravated by the impure quality of the water supplied to that dis- 
trict. Accordingly, a Royal Conimission was appointed to sift the 
whole subject of Water Supply, and the Commissioners were specially 
instructed to seek information on the following topics: namely, to 
ascertain ‘‘ what supply of unpolluted and wholesome water can be 
obtained by collecting and storing water in the high grounds of 
England and Wales, either by the aid of natural lakes, or by artificial 
reservoirs at a sufficient elevation for the supply of the large towns; 
and to inquire into the present Water Supply to the metropolis, and 
whether there are other districts, in addition to the high districts of 
England and Wales, from which a good supply of unpolluted and 
wholesome water can be obtained ; and to report, firstly, which of 
such sources are best suited for the supply of the metropolis and its 
suburbs—and, secondly, how the supply from the remaining sources 
may be most beneficially distributed among the principal towns.” 

In conducting an investigation of this sort, it matters little at which 
end of the subject we begin. The Thames and his tributaries are 
charged with being incompetent to supply London with a sufficient 
quantity of wholesome water. In such a case, we may either begin 
by examining into the alleged deficiencies of our present source of 
water-supply, or we may postpone the claims of the Thames on our 
attention, until we have seen whether it is practicable to supply 
London with water from other and more distant parts of the king- 
dom. The Commissioners adopt the latter course, and we shall 
follow their example. 

If we knew that ten years hence the Thames, as a fresh-water 
river, would cease to exist, that the salt-water would flow up through 
Oxfordshire and Berks, and that the innumerable rills and springs 
which rise in the chalk and greensand of those and other adjacent 
counties would be dried up, while at the same time the population 
of London would be increased to five millions, where should we look 
for a water-supply? In reply to this imaginary supposition, let us 
examine Mr. Bateman’s scheme. Mr. Bateman is no mere theorist, 
but an eminent engineer, who has constructed some of the largest 
works for water-supply in the kingdom, Among other undertakings 
of this nature, he has carried out the magnificent scheme by which 
the city of Glasgow is furnished with an abundant supply of pure 
water. For many years the inhabitants of that city, who had pre- 
viously drawn their supplies from the Clyde, had become distrustful 
of the quality of the water, and had anxiously sought for purer 
sources. In 1853, Mr. Bateman proposed to supply the city by 
water collected in Loch Katrine, and brought to Glasgow by a con- 
duit thirty-five miles long. This bold scheme was successfully accom- 

lished, and the water was delivered from the new source in 1859. 
is present proposal is somewhat of the same nature, but of far 
greater magnitude. 

Maintaining that the quality of the water at present supplied to 
London is indifferent, that the existing supply is insufficient, and will 

rove more insufficient as the great city grows bigger and bigger, 
Mr. Bateman proposes to abandon the Thames altogether, and draw 
the future water-consumption of London from the mountains of North 
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Wales. The district which he has fixed upon as his gathering- 
ground comprises an area of about 200 square miles, and consists of 
an elevated tract to the south of Snowdon, and to the east of 
Plinlimmon and Cader Idris. In this upland region the head-waters 
of the Severn take their rise. The area above-mentioned also in- 
cludes the drainage-grounds of two other rivers—namely, the Vyrnwy 
and Banw, whose combined waters flow into the Severn between 
Welshpool and Shrewsbury. Both these districts are said to be 


large, and the conformation of the country admits of the construction 


be very pure, and remarkably free from mineral matter. Mr. Bate- 
man proposes to convey the water from these two districts by sepa- 
rate conduits to a point of junction near Montgomery, whence it 
would be conducted southwards by a common aqueduct, and passing 
near the towns of Stourbridge, Bromsgrove, Warwick, Banbury, 
Aylesbury, Tring, and Watford, would discharge into large reservoirs 
proposed to be constructed on the high land near Stanmore, about 
ten miles north-west of London, and 270 feet above the sea-level. The 
aqueduct would be about 180 miles long, and is designed to convey 
230,000,000 gallons per day. Mr. Bateman would make use, as 
much as possible, of the existing store reservoirs of the various com- 
panies, but would rearrange the distribution, and provide for a con- 
stant service to all the houses, thus doing away with the present 
intermittent system. He holds that no scheme is worthy of con- 
sideration which does not provide for an immediate supply of 
200,000,000 gallons a day, with a joe god of further extension. It 
becomes, therefore, a point of the highest importance to ascertain the 
probable amount of water which can be collected on his proposed 
gathering-ground. ‘Three times as much rain falls in the moun- 
tainous region of North Wales as in the level country about London. 
The average annual amount is 75 inches, but, as all schemes for water- 
vly must be estimated on the basis of exceptionally dry years, 

r. Bateman adopts 60 inches as a safe average. From this 
amount 24 inches are deducted for evaporation and absorption, and 
from the remaining 36 inches one-fourth must be taken off for the 
purpose of affording compensation to the rivers of the. district. 
After all deductions have been made, the balance is calculated to 
afford a supply of 219,000,000 gallons per day. But now comes the 
difficulty which besets all plans of artificial water-collection. If the 
copious showers of North Wales fell in moderate quantities, and;at 
frequent intervals throughout the year, hardly any receptacles for 
storage would be needed, and the engineer’s task would be com- 
paratively easy. But as the tremendous floods of one period are 
often| followed at another period by lengthened intervals of drought, 
and as there are no natural lakes in the district, Mr. Bateman is 
obliged to have recourse to the formation of enormous reservoirs. He 
vroposes, in all, to construct seven of these receptacles, holding col- 
lectively nearly 7,000,000,000 cubic feet, and capable of supplying 
the metropolis for 140 days. ‘Two of these reservoirs would be some 
miles in length, and one, with an embankment 75 feet high, would 


favourable for water-collection. ‘The ground lies high, the rainfall is. 


of large reservoirs. ‘The quality of the water is shown by analysis to 
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hold 50 per cent. more than the available water of Loch Katrine, 
With regard to the expense of this undertaking, Mr. Bateman is in 
favour of developing his scheme gradually, beginning with a supply 
of 130,000,000 gallons, and bringing it, by four progressive stages, 
to the full amount of 230,000,000, which is more than double the 
present metropolitan water-supply. The total outlay on the finished 
work is estimated at about £11,000,000 sterling. This seems an 
enormous sum; but, in proportion to the wealth and population of 
London, it is far less than the citizens of Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Glasgow have paid for the privilege of pure water. In those towns 
the waterworks are the property of the Corporation, and their ex- 
penses are defrayed by two compulsory rates, a public rate and a 
domestic rate, together amounting to about a shilling in the pound. 
In conclusion, Mr. Bateman shows why, having made up his mind 
that the Thames is no longer fit to supply London with water, he 
went to the Welsh hills. His choice lay between three districts— 
the hilly region of Derbyshire and Yorkshire, the Cumberland 
lakes, and the Welsh highlands. He objected to the “backbone of 
England,” because it was not suited for the construction of reservoirs, 
and because it is already the natural resource of the manufacturing 
towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire. He preferred North Wales to 
Cumberland, because artificial lakes could be made holding propor- 
tionately more water than the natural lakes, and because the former 
district was much nearer the metropolis. a 

The Commissioners think that Mr. Bateman’s scheme is practi- 
cable in an engineering point of view, but that his calculations do not 


afford a trustworthy estimate of the probable cost. Though the 
water would be carried as far as Stanmore by gravitation, yt as the pro- 


posed reservoirs there are only 270 feet above the sea-level, he. could 
not supply the upper storeys of many London houses without resort- 
ing to pumping. In quality the water resembles that of Loch 
Katrine; it is soft and pure—that is to say, it is free from mineral 
salts and organic matter. But during floods it is liable to be coloured 
brown by the action of peat; and as most of the water in the great 
reservoirs would be collected during the prevalence of floods, it is not 
unlikely that the water would reach London of an habitually yellowish 
tint. This ugly colour would probably be more unpopular with the 
Londoners than a more pernicious but less easily perceptible taint. We 
shall speak hereafter of the comparative merits and demerits of hard 
and soft water; it is sufficient to observe here that, while hard water 
has no perceptible effect on lead, soft water frequently exerts an 
energetic decomposing action. The Commissioners think that Mr. 
Bateman has overestimated the probable rainfall,.and would conse- 
quently be obliged to enlarge his gathering-ground, and therefore 
increase his outlay. His scheme, if ever it came before Parliament, 
would meet with determined opposition from various interests con- 
nected with the river and estuary of the Severn, as it would be 
asserted that the abstraction of water from the river would hinder the 
navigation and injure the fisheries. But the most formidable -objec- 
tions to Mr. Batmean’s scheme have yet to be mentioned. This 
great city, which now derives its water-supply from several distinct 
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sources, would then become dependent on an aqueduct 180 miles 
long. A single rat, it is said, might submerge the kingdom of 
Holland ; and in like manner, to say nothing of open enemies in case 
of an invasion, a single mischievous or malicious person might inflict 
most serious damage on the people of London. During the ‘ Fenian 
scare” of 1867, the possibility of wilful injury to the waterworks 
caused great anxiety in Liverpool. Frost, again, would be a formid- 
able foe. During severe winters it requires considerable labour to 
keep the New River in efficient flow; and although no inconvenience 
of this sort has affected the supply of water from Loch Katrine to 
Glasgow, it must be borne in mind that the Loch Katrine conduit 
consists chiefly of deep-sunk tunnels, whereas there would be 100 miles 
of open cutting between Montgomeryshire and Stanmore. Any great 
national calamity, such as a landslip, might cut off the supply of water 
for a lengthened period; and, lastly, in recollection of the inundations 
at Holmfirth and other places, the bursting of one of these gigantic 
reservoirs is not beyond the bounds of possibility. 

We have devoted considerable space to Mr. Bateman’s scheme, 
because, both for good and evil, it is typical of other similar plans, 
These plans, therefore, may be disposed of more briefly. A scheme 
which even exceeds Mr. Bateman’s in the boldness of its conception. 
and the magnitude of its projected works, is that of Messrs. Hemans 
and Hassard, who undertake to supply London with water from the 
Cumberland lakes. ‘They propose to dam up the outlets of Thirl- 
mere and Hawes Water, so as to raise the level of the former by sixty- 
four and of the latter by forty-two feet, and then to pour their 
respective volumes of water into Ulleswater, which would be treated 
as a great distributing reservoir. At present the superfluous contents 
of Ulleswater escape at the north end, and flow by the Eamont and 
the Eden into the sea near Carlisle ; but Messrs. Hemans and Hassard 
propose to tap the lake at its head, and to run the water out through 
a tunnel under Kirkstone Pass, 74 miles long. The promoters of this 
scheme promise an available supply of 287,000,000 gallons per day. 
Their conduits would. be about 270 miles long, and would discharge 
into reservoirs at Edgware, capable of containing a fortnight’s supply. 
Pumping would be required to supply the higher parts of London. 
The total cost of the scheme is estimated at 13,500,000/. Concern- 
ing this proposal, the Commissioners remark that it is practicable, and- 
that it has the advantage of natural lakes at a high level; but the 
estimates of cost are even more uncertain than Mr. Bateman’s. Eve 
one admits that the rainfall in this district is very abundant, and the 
quality of the water is satisfactory, subject to the objections already 
mentioned in the Welsh case. They conclude by observing that the 
Lake District is a very fine gathering-ground for soft water, but that 
it ought to be reserved for the manufacturing towns of the North, for 

whom soft water is particularly valuable, and to. whom the region in 
question geographically belongs. 

Mr. Hamilton Fulton proposes to pey London from the upper 
sources of the River Wye, in Mid-Wales. He points out that no 
injury would result to local trade from the abstraction of the water, as 

the navigation is nearly superseded by the railway. His scheme is 
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about equal in magnitude and cost to that of Mr. Bateman, atid the 
Commissioners are of opinion that it might be further investigated, 
if any such scheme should be deemed necessary.. Mr. Remington 
proposes to draw water from the Derbyshire hills; but as he does 
not undertake to supply his reservoirs at Barnet with more than 
100,000,000 gallons of water-per day, his scheme can only be re- 
garded as of an auxiliary character. 

At the present time London is furnished with water by permanent 
streams—the Lea,* the New River, and the Thames. The schemes 
above described are intended to substitute a system of artificial water- 
collection, the water thus collected being delivered by gravitation, 
Many populous towns in the North of England, owing to the want of 
a natural source of supply close at hand, either from the small size of 
their rivers, or from the fact of those rivers being fouled by the 
discharge of sewage or manufacturing refuse, are now in the condition 
in which it is proposed to place the metropolis—that is to say, they 
are dependent on artificial reservoirs. During the year 1868, owing 
to the unprecedented drought, the capability of these sources of 
supply was severely tested, and the facts adduced are decidedly of an 
unfavourable character. In Manchester the inhabitants were urged 
to economise their consumption, and after the 3rd of August the 
Corporation limited the supply to the city to twelve hours of the day, 
—. the street-watering, and diminished the trade-supplies by 
one-half. In September a further reduction took place, and many 
persons were prosecuted for waste. ‘The town was for seventy-six 
days on short allowance, and for seven days on very short allowance. 
It is, however, only fair to state that the Corporation had been 
pushing on their delivery arrangements with the utmost -rapidity, 
while their storage-works were advancing but slowly ; consequently, 
they felt the pinch of the sudden and unexpected drought. Before 
long, however, their storage accommodation will be doubled. In the 
smaller northern towns the scarcity was felt still more severely. At 
Rochdale, after a long period of strict limitation, the store became 
entirely exhausted, and the town would have been almost without 
water but that recourse was had to pumping from a colliery in the 
neighbourhood. At Bury there was a water-famine for five weeks. 
At Preston the reservoir became practically dry at the end of ‘August, 
and costly were hastily established, which were re- 
quired for fifty-eight days. Newcastle, Bradford, Halifax, Sheffield, 
Stockport, Warrington, and many other populous towns, all suffered 
more or less severely. We may here observe that at Liverpool, 
Bristol, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne gravitation-works have proved a 
failure even in ordinary years, and that pumping establishments have 
been erected to make up for the deficient supply. From these in- 
stances it is evidently unsafe to trust to the average rainfall for the 
supply of reservoirs, unless that average be calculated on a very long 
series of years. For fifty years there had not been a summer so hot 


* Throughout the Parliamentary Blue Book this river, so famillar to the lovers of 
boating and fishing in North-eastern London, is called the Lee; we prefer the ordinary 


spelling. The real River Lee, celebrated in Father Mahony’s poem, “ The Bells of 
Shandon,” runs into Cork Harbour, 
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urid dry ds that of 1868, yet it is plain that artificial reservoirs ought 
to be constructed on the basis of the diminished supply which such 
exceptional seasons are likely to yield. Moreover, it must be re+ 
msitiNer’d that when the drainage of a large area, such as that 
proposed by Mr. Bateman in North Wales, is collected into reservoirs 
instead of being allowed to sink into the ground, we rob the subter- 
ranean rocks of their natural supplies, so that if the reservoir runs dry 
we have nothing to fall back upon. On the other hand, on account 
of the irregularity of the rainfall, particularly in mountainous districts, 
it is impracticable to construct reservoirs large enough to store the 
entire quantity received, so that all large floods occurring when the 
reservoirs are full must pass away and be lost. Hence the available 
average obtainable from reservoirs must fall much short of that 
deduced simply from the fall of rain. In contrast to these facts, it 
is worthy of remark, that during the exceptionally long drought of 
1868 the Thames and the Lea seem not to have been diminished in 
volume below the ordinary flow of dry years—a result entirely due to 
jo equalising effect of the great subterranean stores contributing to 
their flow. 

The Commissioners had been directed to inquire, “‘ whether there 
are other districts, in addition to the high districts of England and 
Wales, from which a good supply of unpolluted and wholesome water 
can be obtained ;” and several schemes were submitted to their notice, 

roposing to supply London from sources of this character. Mr. 

oClean’s lan is to embank and canalise the Thames between Henley 
and Great Marlow, so as to form in the present channel of the river 
a long series of impounding reservoirs. From the lowest of these 
reservoirs, 105 feet above low-watermark in London, he undertakes, 
by means of a canal thirty-six miles long, to supply London with 
200,000,000 gallons per day. Mr. Bailey Denton proposes to go for 
his supply still farther up the river—namely, to the oolitic sources 
between Cricklade and Oxford, and to the various streams rising in 
the chalk, bringing the water so collected by a conduit from Lechlade, 
127 miles long. ‘The scheme submitted by Mr. Mylne is less am- 
bitious than any of the foregoing, but more likely to be carried into 
practical effect. He proposes, by means of impounding reservoirs 
at Enfield Chase, to increase the daily quantum yielded by the River 
Lea by 30,000,000 gallons. 

Setting aside for the present the important question of the quality 
of the water, it is easy to see, even at this stage of our investigation, 
that| the Thames basin possesses advantages, as a gigantic water- 
collecting apparatus, to which the mountains of North Wales and 
Cumberland, in spite of their far wetter climate, can lay no claim. 
Neither high mountains nor excessive falls of rain are needed to pro- 
duce great permanent rivers. The giant streams of the Mississippi 
- and the Missouri take their rise in a country but slightly elevated 

above the sea. ‘The secret of the superiority of the Thames in com- 
perce with the Severn, as a permanently-flowing equable stream, 
ies in the geological character of the strata in which its numerous 
feeders take their rise. It is true that one-third of the area of the 
Thames basin above Kingston consists of impermeable clays; and if 
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all the river-valley were of this character, the Thames would be an 
unnavigable stream, for the rainfall, after allowing for vegetation and 
evaporation, would run off the surface of the soil, and the river would 
sometimes be a raging torrent, sometimes a chain of shallow ponds, 
But, fortunately, two-thirds of the area of the Thames basin, or about 
2,450 x are miles, consists of permeable oolitic limestones, sands, 
and chalk, The rain that falls on such a soil is at once stored up, 
and its ultimate delivery through springs to the streams and rivers is 
spread over weeks and months. The chalk hills of Berkshire and 
xfordshire may be com to great sponges, whose contents are 
slowly filtering downwards ; and it is reckoned that in some places a 
shower of rain, falling on the chalk downs, does not reappear in the 
form of Thames water till sixteen months have elapsed! Many 
persons, therefore, recommend that, as the Thames itself is liable to 
llution, we should go direct to the reservoirs from which he draws 
is supplies, and pump our water from the chalk. The Rev. J. C. 
Clutterbuck maintains that the system, if pursued on a large scale, 
would be ruinous; it would be the old story of killing the goose for 
the sake of the golden eggs. He says: ‘‘ You would obtain a certain 
quantity, but it would be at the expense of the rivers; the rivers 
would cease to flow. When my advice has been asked I have in- 
variably said, ‘’Take the water as it flows above ground, and do not 
tamper withit below.” In accordance with this opinion, the Com- 
missioners are averse to tapping the natural water-reservoirs above 
London, as by doing so they would simply be robbing the Thames; 
but they think that below-bridge, from the chalk springs of Kent, a 
large auxiliary supply might be obtained, which now runs uselessly 
into the sea. Mr, Barlow, for instance, believes that by driving a 
tunnel parallel with the river, twenty miles long, between Lewisham 
and Gravesend, 60,000,000 gallons a day might be obtained. 

At this point of our survey it will be convenient to give a brief 
account of the past and present water-supply of London. From very 
early times there were artificial channels for the conveyance of water. 
Some of their names still survive, in Lamb’s Conduit and White Con- 
duit ; but these contrivances were merely employed for utilising local 
springs, and it was not till towards the end of the sixteenth century 
that water was systematically pumped from the Thames. In 1581, 
Peter Morrys, an ingenious Dutchman, erected a waterwheel under 
one of the arches of London Bridge; which, being turned by the 
tidal stream, worked forcing-pumps, and so supplied the houses, 
These London-bridge Waterworks were afterwards greatly extended, 
and kept up a considerable supply for 200 years. But as Morrys’s 
pumps were too feeble to supply the higher parts of the town, atten- 
tion was turned inland ; and in 1610 the New River, fed by etic 
chalk springs near Ware, was successfully brought to Clerkenwell by 
Sir Hugh Myddelton, These sources of supply, aided by local 
pumps, springs, and wells, kept the metropolis well provided during the 
seventeenth century ; but as building began to extend westwards, new 
demands arose. In 1691 the York Buildings Waterworks Company 
was established, to supply water from a point near Charing Cross. 

In 1720 the Chelsea Waterworks began operations, and by the com- 
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mencement of the nineteenth century all the present companies were 
in existence. ‘Till about forty years ago, the water was supplied to the 
people of London just as it came out of the river. But at that date 
the rapid increase of population and traffic was beginning to make the 
water dirty and muddy. The public became alarmed, and a Royal 
Commission was appointed, who reported that the Thames water was 
naturally wholesome enough, but that it ought to be cleansed of its 
filth by filtration. This, after a time, was successfully effected. It 
was found that if the water was kept at rest in a reservoir the grosser 
particles were speedily deposited, and the remaining impurities * were 
removed by letting the water soak through a bed of sand, held up in its 
place by underlying layers of coarse gravel. Experience showed that 
the dirt did not sink far in, but formed a thin and easily-removed film on 
the surface of the sand. In addition to this great improvement, several 
of the companies moved their point of ‘‘ intake”’ higher up the river. 

These reforms sufficed for a time, but greater changes were speedily 
needed. ‘The sewage, which had hitherto been confined in cesspools, 
was now, by the watercloset system, poured into the river. The 
ouce ‘ silver-footed Thamesis ” was converted into a common sewer, 
the filth floated backwards and forwards with the tide, and local steam- 
boats stirred up the mud at the bottom. It became plain that the 
portion of the stream thus shamefully abused and befouled was no 
longer fit for a beverage, and in 1852 an Act of Parliament was 
passed, forbidding the water-companies to draw their supplies below 
Teddington Lock. Provision was also made that.all store reservoirs 
within five miles of St. Paul’s should be covered, and that all water 
supplied for domestic use should be effectually filtered. ‘The com- 
panies expended about 2,500,000/. in carrying out these regulations, 
and four years later a chemical report, drawn up by Government 
officials, showed that though the hardness and solid contents of the 
water remained about the same, there was a marked diminution in the 
amount of organic matter. This improvement was partly attributed to 
the removal of the intake above the tideway, but partly also to the 
increased care taken by the companies in the collection, filtration, 
and general management of the water. 

London is now supplied with water by eight companies, five on 
the north side of the river, and three on the south side:-~ 
= 1, Lhe New River Company supply all Central London: namely, 
the extensive district which lies between a line drawn northwards 
from Charing Cross to Highgate, and a line drawn northwards be- 
tween the Tower and Stamford Hill. The New River is a conduit, 
recently shortened by cuts to a length of 28 miles, and is fed by 
copious chalk springs near Ware, and from the River Lea. There 
are subsiding reservoirs at Stoke Newington and Clerkenwell, cover- 
ing an area of 433 acres; filtering reservoirs at Stoke Newington, 
_ Hornsey, and Clerkenwell; and high-level reservoirs at Pentonville, 

Highgate, and Hampstead. This company furnished, in 1867, an 
average daily supply of 24,000,000 gallons to 113,462 houses, con- 
taining 800,000 inhabitants. | 


* It must be borne in mind that ordinary filtration hes little or ro effict on im- 
purities held in chemical solution. 
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2. The East London Waterworks Company supply all the metro- 
— region which lies to the east of the New River district, as 
ar as North Woolwich and Woodford. They draw their water from 
the Lea near Walthamstow, where they have a reservoir occupying 
110 acres. They furnished, in 1867, 19,000,000 gallons per day to 
92,652 houses, containing 675,000 inhabitants. 

3, 4, 5. The Chelsea, the West Middlesex, and the Grand Junc- 
tion Waterworks Companies supply the whole of London on the 
Middlesex shore westwards of the New River district. They draw 
their water from the Thames near Hampton, and possess reservoirs at 
Hampton, on Putney Heath, at Kensington, Primrose Hill, and 
Bayswater. In 1867, they collectively furnished 26,000,000 gallons 
of water per day to 90,946 houses, inhabited by 690,000 persons. 

6, 7. The Lambeth, and Southwark & Vauxhall Companies 
supply the whole of the Surrey side, the south-eastern suburbs ex- 
cepted. They furnished, in 1867, about 22,000,000 gallons of water 
to 109,878 houses, inhabited by 695,000 persons. 

8. The Kent Waterworks Company supply Deptford, Greenwich, 
and Woolwich, and extend their operations as far as Dartford, 
Bromley, Chiselhurst, and Bexley. They draw their supply from 
wells sunk into the chalk. This water does not need to be filtered. 
In 1867 they furnished 34,504 houses, inhabited by 240,000 persons, 
with 6,468,873 gallons of water per day. Besides these supplies, 
there are wells, 400 feet deep, sunk into the chalk near Charing 
Cross, which furnish the government offices and several public esta- 
blishments, including the Trafalgar Square fountains, with 430,000 
gallons per day. The total average daily supplies to the whole of 
London amount to about 98,000,000 gallons, but this amount is in- 
creased to 108,000,000 gallons during the summer months. The 
water is distributed on the intermittent system. ‘The supply-pipes to 
the houses are not attached to mains in which the water is always 
under pressure, but to smaller service-pipes, into which the water is 
“turned on” during one or two hours of the day. The quantity 
required for the day’s consumption is stored in cisterns provided by 
the inhabitants. On Sundays, as a general rule, no supply is given, 
except by some of the companies in poor neighbourhoods, where the 
receptacles are insufficient. 

An Act,  seagrie in 1866, empowered the Thames Conservancy Board 
to provide for the effectual scavenging of the Thames, in order to the 
removal therefrom of substances liable to putrefaction, up to Crick- 
lade in Wilts, and also forbade the introduction of sewage or other 
injurious matter into the Thames and its tributaries. During the 
drought of 1864 the East London Company found reason to distrust 
the capability of the River Lea, and subsequently applied to Parlia- 
ment for leave to draw 10,000,000 gallons a day from the Thames at 
Sunbury ; but as, about this time, a severe outbreak of cholera at the 
East-end had caused a suspicion that the Lea water was unwholesome, 
a general inquiry took place into the operation of the Metropolis 
Water Act of 1852. A Committee of the House of Commons re- 
ported satisfactorily on both the quality and quantity of the Thames 
water, but stated that the water of the Lea, though naturally whole- 
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some, was liable to serious contamination.. We shall return to this 
question hereafter; our present business must be to ascertain the 
quantity of water likely to be obtainable from the basin of the Thames. 
The Thames first assumes importance near Lechlade, in Wilts, 
where a number of small streams unite. From this point down to 
Ditton it follows a tortuous course of about 120 miles, being joined 
ty several considerable tributaries. The average rainfall of the 

hames basin is estimated at 277 inches, and of this one-third flows 
down the river. The total discharge at Kingston is found to average © 
1,350,000,000 gallons per day, while in time of flood this amount | 
is increased to 20,000,000,000 or 25,000,000,000 gallons; but the 
really important point is to ascertain the lowest flow in times of pro- 
tracted drought. ‘The evidence of a number of witnesses tends to 
show that a daily flow of 350,000,000 gallons is a very exceptional 
thing, occurring only for a few days in the course of many years, and 
the experiments leading to this conclusion have been taken at a point 
below the water-companies’ intake. The companies at present are 
empowered to abstract 110,000,000 gallons per day, and the testi- 
mony of a number of witnesses proves clearly that, with proper storage- 
works in the upper reaches of the river, double that quantity might 
be taken in the driest weather without any perceptible diminution of 
the volume of the stream. From the valley of the Lea no material 
increase can be expected, and the Commissioners fix the maximum 
contribution of that river to the metropolitan water-supply at 
50,000,000 gallons per day. As already stated, they object to tap- 
ping the chalk springs which supply the Lea and the Upper Thames, 
but they think that 30,000,000 gallons might be obtained from those 
Kentish and Essex springs which now run uselessly into the river. 
Altogether, it is calculated that, with proper arrangements, the basin 
of the Thames might be made to yield 300,000,000 gallons per day, 
or nearly thrice as much as is needed by the existing population. 

But if the Thames water is unfit to drink, the quantity available 
matters little. It becomes, therefore, necessary to examine into the 
quality of this water. The evidence on this point is not so satisfac- 
tory as we might expect from the advanced state of physical science ; 
indeed, the skilled witnesses differ so widely among themselves, that 
occasionally the Commissioners have been obliged tu decide without 
regarding their evidence. In treating of the chemical characteristics 
of waters, a broad distinction must of course be drawn between the 
mineral or inorganic contents, such as metallic and earthy salts, 
which, in the case of river-waters, are found present in their first 
sources ; and the organic contents, which become added to the waters 
by accidental circumstances during their flow. 

A gallon of water contains 70,000 grains, and in a gallon’ of the 


| Thames water, as supplied by the companies from Hampton, there are 
_ usually from fifteen to twenty grains of mineral salts. More than half 


of this solid matter is carbonate of lime ; the rest consists of sulphate of 
lime, with salts of magnesia, soda, potash, and silica, and traces of 
alumina and iron. The presence of these salts causes what is com- 
monly called hardness. Perfectly soft water is unknown in nature, 
but the water derived from non-calcareous rocks, such as that supplied 
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to Glasgow from Loch Katrine, is, for all practical purposes, re= 
garded as soft, while that derived from the chalky basin of the Thames 
is invariably hard. ‘The question now arises, ‘‘ Which is to be pre- 
ferred, soft water or hard ?” For the purposes of drinking, the ba- 
lance of evidence appears to incline in favour of moderately hard 
water of 14 grains or degrees of hardness, such as is supplied by 
the London companies. Four-fifths of the inhabitants of the globe 
live in hard-water districts, and there is no proof that diseases are 
caused by this quality of their daily beverage. On the other hand, 
the presence of the carbonate of lime imparts a briskness and bril- 
lianey to the water which renders it more generally acceptable to 
those who drink it. Again, as has been already stated, the London 
water exercises no perceptible effect on lead or iron, whereas soft 
waters have, in many instances, been found to corrode these metals ; 
and though, in the towns using soft water (such as Manchester and 
Glasgow), no pernicious results are distinctly traceable to this cause, 
it is probable that waters thus impregnated with a poisonous metallic 
ingredient do exercise a deleterious influence on health. Further, 
hard water, when kept in cisterns and reservoirs, is less liable to de- 
composition than soft—a matter of great importance to a city like 
London, which is supplied on the intermittent system. On the 
whole, then, for drinking purposes, hard water seems quite as good as, 
if not better than, soft water. 

Thus far, we have treated of the Thames water in its unboiled state ; 
we must next regard it from a culinary point of view. If the river- 
water retained the whole of its mineral salts after boiling, such an 
amount of hardness would, no doubt, be a serious defect for cooking 
purposes; but the greater proportion of the salts are got rid of by 
boiling. By an hour's boiling, for instance, the hardness of the West 
Middlesex water fell from 14°6 to 5°5 degrees, and that of the New 
River from 14°7 to 4*1 degrees. Good chemical reasons can be given 
for this phenomenon. A gallon of perfectly pure water, when exposed 
to contact with chalk, is able only to take up two grains of carbonate 
of lime ; and the larger amount with which it is usually found impreg- 
nated, after percolation through calcareous strata, is due to the carbonic 
acid gas which it has imbibed, and which is an eager solvent of lime. 
Boiling drives off the gas, and all the carbonate of lime, except the two 
grains already spoken of, falls to the bottom. Hence the incrustations 
familiar to all persons who are conversant with London kitchen-boilers. 
This deposit, it must be confessed, is to some extent a nuisance, but it 
is of a loose incoherent character, and therefore easily removed. ‘Thus, 
it appears that the hardness of boiled Thames water is reduced to such 
a small degree, that it causes no practical inconvenience. With regard 
to the infusion of tea, a topic in which everybody is interested, the 
majority of witnesses concur in preferring the water of the Thames to 
the softer water of the northern cities. The soft water is too pure, 
if the expression may be used; it makes a darker-coloured and appa- 
rently stronger infusion, but this is because it dissolves a quantity of 
bitter extract, which to most persons is rather distasteful than other- 
wise. To obtaina really delicately-flavoured beverage, the water, 
which in London should be allowed to stand for five minutes on the 
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tea-leaves, should in Manchester only be allowed two minutes. For 
the same reason, brewers of pale ales object to use soft water, because 
too much of the colouring-matter of the grain would be extracted ; 
but for dark-coloured beers, such as porter, soft water is said to be 
preferable. For culinary purposes, then, there appears to be no valid 
reason for abandoning the water of the Thames, but for washing and 
manufacturing purposes the indictment against hard water is less easy 
of resistance. Everybody knows that hard water curdles soap, and 
the soap thus curdled is, for detergent purposes, wasted. The calcu- 
lations made to prove this fact are often, however, very erroneous, 
and the loss of soap by the use of hard water is represented as being 
much more formidable than it really is; still} there can be no doubt 
that considerable loss is incurred, and if London were a manufac- 
turing city, the objection would be very serious. But the amount of 
manufacturing industry in the metropolis, of a kind to demand large 
supplies of soft water, is exceedingly small in proportion to the popu- 
lation, and the softening influence of boiling largely diminishes the 
evil. Moreover, to such exceptional cases, a simple and efficient 
softening process, invented by the late Dr. Clark of Aberdeen, is 
applicable. The cost of this process amounts from 20s. to 27s. per 
million gallons. It might be adopted by the existing water-compa- 
nies ; but there are several practical difficulties in the way of under- 
taking it on a large scale, and it would be unwise to waste money in 
softening the enormous body of water which is used for sewer-flushing 
and street-watering purposes. Even for manufacturing purposes, it is 
not quite clear that soft water is such an entire necessity. ‘The great 
silk, woollen, and cotton industries of France are situated in hard- 
water districts, and an eminent French chemist has shown, as the 
result of his researches, that waters of a certain degree of hardness are 
— for dyeing purposes, because they produce a greater bril- 
ianey of colour. 

If there were no impurities in the Thames beyond these inorganic 
mineral matters—which are not fairly reckoned as impurities, seeing 
they are more or less prevalent in all natural waters—the question of 
the wholesomeness of the water now supplied to London would be 
very easily disposed of. But there is a population of nearly 
900,000 persons dwelling on the banks of the ‘Thames and its tribu- 
taries above Hampton: a large proportion of the sewage-matter 
arising from these persons, and the domestic animals which they keep, 
is poured either directly or indirectly into the river; and as the 
greater part of the Thames basin is highly cultivated, much of the 
rainfall before reaching the river passes over manured land. There 
can be no question that the Thames receives these artificial additions, 
but it is extremely difficult to decide to what extent they are removed 
by natural processes of purification, or how far the unpurified residuum 
(if such there be) is injurious to health. On these important topics 


a great divergence of opinion exists among men of scientific eminence, 


and the chief reason for this divergence of opinion is that chemical 
analyses, however carefully conducted, are at present unable to supply 
us with any trustworthy data. One thing is certain, everybody would 
prefer to drink water into which sewage has neyer been poured, if he 
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could get it to drink; and it is not pleasant to think that the inha- 
bitants of London do undoubtedly use that water as a beverage into 
which the inhabitants of the upper reaches of the stream have cast 
their excrementitious refuse. The idea is not an agreeable one to 
contemplate, yet the actual mischief is greatly diminished, if not alto- 
gether abrogated, by beneficial natural agencies of self-purification. 
Before explaining the manner in which this cleansing is effected, let 
us cite three striking examples of the rapidity with which running 
streams get rid of the filth which they hold either in chemical solu- 
tion or in mechanical suspension. ‘‘ Nothing can be fouler, pro- 
bably,” says Mr. Hawksley, “than the state of the water at Sheffield, 
whereas if you go down to Doncaster, the water is supplied by the 
waterworks, and is actually drunk in the town. Again, the Irwell, on 
leaving Manchester, receives the Irk, the Matlock, and all the refuse 
of the manufacturing population for a great many miles; when it 
travels down only eight or nine miles to Warrington, it is perfectly 
changed—it ceases, or nearly ceases, in that short distance to be an 
offensive river. At Leicester the water was as black as this ink. I 
do not mean to say that it was absolutely so thick, but looking at it 
in a mass it was as black as ink—nothing would live in it, and the 
smell was abominable; but by the time it got to Loughborough, 
twelve miles lower down, it was entirely restored to its pristine condi- 
tion. You could stand on the bridge there, and see the fish swim- 
ming among the beautiful reedy and other plants growing in the 
water just as in the purest stream.” This apparently miraculous 
alteration is effected partly by fish and other animal life, partly by 


the growth of aquatic vegetation, but still more by chemical action. 
The organic compounds dissolved in the water appear to be very 
easily decomposed, and the great agent of this decomposition is 
oxygen, which is always abundantly present in running water. The 
passage of the water over weirs, as is frequent in the Thames, causes 
further agitation and aération, and makes the purifying process go on 
more rapidly and effectually. By this oxidising per the organic 


matters are completely deprived of their original constitution, their 
elements are rearranged into permanent inorganic forms, innocuous 
and free from any deleterious quality, If we could be quite sure 
that this process was completely effected by the time the stream 
reaches Hampton, there would be no question as to the wholesome- 
ness of the Thames water, but it is, unfortunately, just on this point 
that skilled witnesses differ so widely in opinion. Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair says: “The organic matter coming from drainage is a most 
formidable ingredient in water: it becomes insoluble much more 
slowly than mere vegetable matter, such as that arising from a 
peaty district, and the presence of the most trifling oxidised form 
of organic matter, when it passes into the stage of nitrate, is, I 
think, sufficient to condemn the water, because you are never sure 
whether it has fully passed into that stage.” And when the Com- 
missioners asked Dr. Playfair, whether by the time the Thames 
water reaches the delivery-pipes, all organic matter is converted 
into the state of nitrates and nitrites, he replied, ‘‘ that the evidence 
from the cholera outbreak of 1866 was, in his opinion, conclusive, 
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that all the matter was not so converted. Mr. Simon, medical 
officer to the Privy Council, observes that chemists are totally 
unable to demonstrate the fatal influence that a water may have. In- 
stead, therefore, of handing a sample to a chemist, and asking him, 
“Ts this wholesome water ?” he would guard the supply with the 
utmost strictness against every foul admixture. Chemists might be 
powerless to detect the presence of sewage seven miles below the 
point at which that sewage had been discharged into the river; but 
tapeworm-eggs might be alive seven miles down, and, assuming that 
the contagia of typhoid fever and cholera are living germs, those 
germs might be alive seven miles down. It is evident that the 
analyst is powerless in such a contingency. Even if he could recog- 
nise these supposed cholera-eggs, the chances would be a million to 
one that in drawing his sample, he would hit on the particular half- 
pint of water in which they were floating, yet that half-pint of water 
might convey death to a whole district. The supposition is. terrifying 
enough ; we can but hope and believe, from the beneficent agency of 
nature in kindred matters, that it is baseless. Sir Benjamin Brodie 
thinks these important questions are more likely to be satisfactorily 
answered by medical statistics than by chemical experiments. He 
cites the analogous case of the atmosphere, which may be regarded 
as a great gaseous ocean, and points out that although no one can 
doubt the injurious effects of certain gases and other organic matters 
in the atmosphere, chemical analysis is absolutely impotent to reveal 
their presence, on account of their extreme dilution. ‘‘ ‘Take the case,” 
he says, “‘ of the Westminster drain, the opening of which is known 
.to have occasioned a great outbreak of fever. You say that you 
would not live in a house next it, nor at the end of the street, nor at 
the end of the next street; but where should you begin to live so as 
‘to be safe from the effluvia of that drain? We cannot answer that 
question. I suppose if I get to Oxford I am safe from that drain ; 
but I have no chemical tests which I can apply, to prove that the 
Westminster drain-poison is not in the Oxford air.” 

Dr. Frankland, Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Institution, 
is decidedly unfavourable to the Thames water. He says: ‘I can- 
not, of course, trace any direct connection between the present supply 
and the health of the metropolis ; but I consider that water contami- 
nated with sewage contains that which is noxious to human health. 
There is no process practicable on a large scale by which that noxious 
material can be removed from water once so contaminated, and there- 
fore, I am of opinion that water which has once been contaminated 
by sewage or manure-matter is thenceforth unsuitable for domestic 
use.” He then proceeds to speak of the nitrates and nitrites, which 
he regards as ‘‘ the skeleton of the sewage which has previously been 
poured into the water.” Strangely enough, this so-called ‘‘skeleton 
of previous sewage”’ is thrice as abundant in the water of the Kent 
Company, drawn from deep chalk-wells, as in the water of the Thames 
or the Lea; and when we add that these nitrogenous salts exist in a 
far larger degree at the pure head-waters of the Thames at Lechlade 
than they do at Hampton, it is evidently an error to consider them 
as entirely the result of decomposed sewage. Nitrogenous compounds 
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are, in fact, not peculiar to animal substances. They are present in 
a great number of plants: they aré found in the soil, and in springs. 
M. Boussingault, the distinguished French chemist, has shown that 
there is more nitrogen in soil taken from forests and the untilled ‘tops 
of mountains than in highly-manured cultivated ground. ‘This view 
is upheld by Dr. Miller, the Professor of Chemistry at King’s Col- 
lege. Dr. Parkes proposes to divide potable waters into several classes, 
and would rank the London water as No. 3, or “suspicious.” He 
would call any water containing large indications of nitrates and nitrites 
“suspicious” water. Dr. Letheby, on the other hand, pronounces 
the present supply of water to London ‘‘a thoroughly wholesome 
water ;” and Mr. Wanklyn gives the following opinion as the result 
of a prolonged examination: ‘‘ The water of the Thames at Hampton 
Court, where the companies draw their supply of water, is not very 
good, as it exists in the river; but after the filtration effected by some 
(but not all) of the companies, it becomes excellent, and, in point of 
purity from organic nitrogenous matter, is then fully equal to the 
water supplied to Manchester, Edinburgh, or Glasgow. ‘The water 
supplied by the New River Company is also very good.” It is im- 
portant to observe here that the scientific analyses show the Thames 
to be ‘‘ chemically purer at Hampton than at any other part of its 
course.” This is attributed to the influx of the Wey at Weybridge, a 
river draining a district of greensand and London clay, and therefore 
bringing down less carbonate of lime. Much good is expected to 
arise from the Conservancy Act of 1866, which forbids the up-country 
towns from emptying their sewage into the Thames; though, no 
doubt, even when the sewage is poured, for manuring purposes, upon 
the land, some of its noxious ingredients may still pass into the river. 
Sir Benjamin Brodie observes: ‘‘ Although the water from land thus 
sewaged may run out bright and clear, I should not like to drink a 
glass of it, still less to make it my daily beverage.”” The water from 
the valley of the Lea closely resembles that of the Thames, and 
therefore nothing further need be said of it here, except to remark 
that to this water the severe outbreak of cholera at the East-end of 
London, in 1866, was by some persons confidently attributed. The 
official inquiry which afterwards took place cleared the upper portion 
of the Lea, whence the supplies of the East London Company are 
ordinarily taken, from this odious imputation ; but it appears that, by 
some faulty arrangement, the foul waters of the lower part of the 
river were admitted into the reservoir at Old Ford. Captain Tyler, 
in his report, admits that a case of grave suspicion exists against the 
Old Ford water, but declines to join the memorialists in asserting 
that this water was ‘‘ the principal, if not the sole, cause of the fearful 
mortality from cholera.” As no witness maintains that the Thames 
water is perfectly wholesome, unless carefully filtered, it is a matter 
of regret that filtration is often so imperfectly performed. The 
Registrar-General, in his Report for 1867, complains of the turbidity 
of the water supplied by some of the companies. In this respect the 
Southwark Company has a bad pre-eminence. The water supplied 
by them last winter is described to have been of the colour of London 
fog. This turbidity is partly due to careless filtration, partly to the 
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muddiness of the River Mole, which joins the Thames at their point 
of intake. Mr. J. Netten Radcliffe, who has prepared a valuable 
special report on this subject, recommends that the filter-beds should 
be placed under official inspection. It will be seen that the evidence 
concerning the quality of the Thames water is somewhat conflicting ; 
nevertheless, we think that the Commissioners are justified in arriving 
at the following conclusion: ‘‘’The Thames water has many good 
qualities, which render it peculiarly suitable for the supply of the 
metropolis, and which give it, in some respects, a superiority over the 
soft waters usually obtained from high gathering-grounds. When 
properly filtered, it is clear, bright, and colourless, agreeable and 
palatable ; and the amount and nature of its saline ingredients are con- 
sidered by many to contribute to its general acceptability for drinking. 
It is well aérated, has good keeping qualities, and is unusually safe as 
regards action on lead and iron.” 
The main question may now be considered as settled: the various 
indictments brought against our great metropolitan river, both on 
account of deficient. quantity and defective quality, have been satis- 
factorily disposed of ; and the fact remains clearly established that we 
do vat to make use, under proper precautions, of the unrivalled 
water-reservcir which pours its ample flood through the midst of our 
streets. But some persons may say, “‘’Though there may be enough 
water in the Thames to supply the present population, will there be 
enough some twenty or thirty years hence?” In order to reply to 
this very pertinent question, we must endeavour to estimate the pro- 
bable future population of London, and also assign: the quantity of 
water to be allowed to each individual. ‘The population of London, 
which in 1861 amounted to 2,803,034 persons, was estimated in 1867 
to have increased to 3,082,372 persons. Mr. Bateman, judging from 
the rate of increase which has prevailed since the beginning of the 
century, thinks that twenty years hence the population will amount 
to 4,500,000, and that the demand for water will be so increased, when 
it is supplied to everybody on the “‘ constant” system, that ultimately 
not less than 230,000,000 gallons will be required. Mr. Hawksley, | 
on the other hand, thinks that London is not going to increase so fast 
for the future as it has done of late years: the introduction of the 
steam-engine, of railways, and of machinery has caused a rapid in- 
crease of population, but the stimulus will not continue.  Statis- 
tical facts tend to support this view. During the sixty years between 
1801 and 1861, the population of London increased by 1,845,120. 
Of this increase, 557,920 were due to excess of births over deaths, 
and 1,287,200 to immigration. The increase by immigration is di- 
minishing: in the first ten years of the above-named period it was 
172 per cent. ; in the last ten years it was only 8 per cent. Alto- 
gether, the Commissioners think that more than twenty years must 
elapse before the population reaches 4,500,000, but, in order to be 
on the safe side, they assume an ultimate population of 5,000,000. 
With regard to the quantity of water required by each individual, 
it is found that 10 gallons per head per day are enough for ordinary 
domestic requirements, including waterclosets: to this must be added 
another 10 gallons for street-watering, sewer-flushing, trade purposes, 
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&c. ; and probably another 10 gallons must be added for downright 
waste. If the “constant ” system be introduced, the quantity of water 
used, especially at first, will no doubt be increased ; but the Commis- 
sioners calculate that the maximum summer consumption of 5,000,000 
persons, on the most liberal estimate, will not exceed 200,000,000 
gallons; and as a proof that there is no occasion for uneasiness, the 
existing companies are prepared, with their present legal powers, and 
with only moderate additions to their present engineering means, to 
supply 180,000,000 gallons per day. This, as has already been 
shown, is far below the quantity capable of being furnished from the 
Thames basin. 

We must now touch briefly on a subject of extreme interest to 
every inhabitant of London—namely, the question of a constant water- 
supply at high-pressure, as opposed to the present intermittent system 
of supply at low-pressure. ‘The “constant service” system, which is 
now adopted in many country towns, possesses several undoubted 
advantages. The water can always be drawn fresh from the main, 
instead of being suffered to stagnate in cisterns, which, in the lower 
class of houses, are frequently fouled with every species of impurity ; 
and in case of fire, the mains are always. charged without the inter- 
vention of the turncock. Indeed, the constant system, at first sight, 
appears so simple and easy that one may reasonably wonder why it 
has not long since been universally adopted in London. But there 
are several formidable difficulties in its way. Plumbers’ fittings are 
notoriously defective, causing great leakage. This leakage at present 
only lasts while the water is turned on ; but if it were continuous, the 
waste would be enormous, and the price of water would be materially 
enhanced. Secondly, the strength of the existing lead-pipes would 
be unequal to the constant strain induced by high-pressure. Thirdly, 
the great demand for water in London occurs at one particular time, 
between 9 and 11 o’clock in the forenoon. This sudden demand 
is, on the intermittent system, supplied by the cisterns; but if con- 
stant service were adopted, it would come directly on the mains, and 
would compel those companies who have no store-reservoirs to in- 
crease their pumping power. Fourthly, unless the size of the main 
and service pipes were increased all over London, this sudden morning 
draught would deprive the houses in the higher districts, and the 
higher floors of all houses, of any water whatever just when they most 
needed it. Fifthly, an accident to a main pipe—and such accidents 
are constantly occurring—would, unless cisterns are retained, deprive 
a whole district temporarily of water. And if cisterns are retained, 
one of the chief benefits of the constant system would be lost. 

We will now examine more particularly some of these alleged diffi- 
culties. People in the better class of houses are certainly well served 
under the present system, and, barring occasional inconvenience during 

riods of severe frost—an inconvenience which would not neces- 
sarily be abolished by constant service—have little to complain of. It 
is the poor crowded neighbourhoods which are the worst off. Their 
cisterns are often so filthy, that if the unfiltered river-water from 
London Bridge could be pumped directly into their pails and cans, 
they would gain greatly by the exchange. In fact, it seems absurd to 
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analyse the water so critically at Hampton, and then suffer it to as- 
sume so foul a condition just when the poor want to use it. It is as 
if we were to enforce the most stringent rules against adulteration by 
brewers, and then permit beershop-keepers to sell any doctored stuff 
they pleased. But, unfortunately, it is just in the poor neighbourhoods 
that difficulties arise—difficulties which are almost insurmountable, 
because they arise from moral rather than from physical causes. The 
New River Company, for example, have repeatedly offered to furnish 
the houses of the poor with a constant supply, if the landlords of such 
property would only take water in some way that would insure the 
company against waste. But what can the landlords do, when, as 
in many low neighbourhoods, their tenants are ready to steal every 
bit of brass, copper, or lead that will fetch a penny at a marine-store 
shop? Something, it is true, may be done by mechanical contri- 
vances for reducing the rapidity of the constant supply. Mr. Greaves, 
who has had considerable experience of the “‘ constant service ” system, 
adopts the following plan. Somewhere in the pipe, between the com- 
pany’s pipe and the consumer’s cistern, a disc with a small hole in it 
is placed, so as to prevent the water being drawn beyond a certain 
Speed. Supposing the pipe, thus choked, yields only a pint a minute, 
Mr. Greaves reckons that the consumer cannot take from him more 
than 180 gallons a day. But it is evident that this plan presupposes 
the continuance of cisterns with all their evils, for otherwise a house- 
maid would have to stand sixteen minutes while the water was drib- 
bling into her two-gallon bucket, and a universal chorus of grumbling 
would ensue. In Glasgow, owing to carelessness and bad fittings, 
the waste of water is enormous—the people consume 50 gallons a day 
per head; but the Corporation view the matter with equanimity, 
holding that Loch Katrine is practically inexhaustible, and that the 
abundant flow tends to sweeten the dirty Clyde. In the face of all 
these difficulties, and the great expenses which would be incurred by 
landlords in providing for the new state of things, it is our opinion 
that a long time will elapse before the constant system is adopted 
in London. The Commissioners advise that ‘‘ earnest and prompt 
efforts should be made to introduce it as widely as possible ;” but they 
think that it cannot be effectually carried out so long as the supply 
remains in the hands of private companies. It appears to us that it 
would be a great boon to the inhabitants of the. poorer districts if, 
instead of attempting to supply every house by the constant system— 
which would, we fear, be impracticable—an abundant supply of public 
stand-cocks and street fountains were provided, the expense being 
charged on the owners of the adjacent property. If such fountains 
were supplied in large numbers, one at least with half-a-dozen sepa- 
rate taps attached to it in every court, the water being attainable at 
all hours, Sundays and weekdays alike, there need be no scuffling 
or dawdling round the receptacle, and the poor would get a much 
more wholesome and palatable water than they get at present. But 
ia any case there will be difficulty, and the difficulty is chiefly caused 
by the dishonesty and savagery of a minority, by whose misdeeds the 
majority of respectable and well-conducted poor people are compelled 
to suffer a daily penance. 
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The supply of water was in old_times regarded as an essentially 
municipal function, and several of our larger towns—such as Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Glasgow—have recently resumed the ancient 
principle. Three-and-twenty years ago, Manchester was so miserably 
supplied that the Corporation obtained from Parliament the power of 
levying rates. Extensive works have been carried out, and the town is 
now furnished, at a cheap rate, with plenty of good water—for the 
scanty supply of last summer must be regarded as exceptional. This 
reduction is chiefly effected by their extensive rate-levying powers. 
A compulsory rate of 3d. is levied on all property within the city, 
For this rate no water is specially supplied; it is a contribution by 
the whole community, in return for the advantages they obtain by 
protection in case of fire, cleaning streets, and flushing sewers. Then 
a second rate of 9d. in the pound is levied on all houses, whether 
they take water or not, but in point of fact they do all take it. Water 
is further supplied for manufacturing and trade purposes, at prices 
agreed upon by the Corporation. ‘The Commissioners recommend 
the adoption of this system by the metropolis, observing that as ‘‘ no 
trading company should be permitted to levy or expend such com- 
pulsory rates, the future control of the water-supply should be en- 
trusted to a responsible public body, with powers conferred on them 
for the purchase and extension of existing works, and for levying the 
rates referred to. This plan offers the only feasible means of intro- 
ducing efficiently the system of constant supply, and for securing a 
compulsory supply to the poor; we believe that it would tend to 
economy, to the improvement of the quality of the water, and to 
ensure the proper provision for public objects, and for extinguishing 
fires ; and that it would increase the probability of beneficial results 
from the purification of the Thames.” 

These are desirable objects of attainment, but we doubt whether 
such a resolution will be carried out for a long time to come. In the 
first place, the need is less urgent—we are by no means, as regards 
water-supply, in the deplorable condition of Manchester in 1845; 
and, secondly, London is too vast an aggregation of people to possess 
any corporate spirit. If the control were undertaken by a corporate 
body, there would be danger of jobbery ; if by the State, there would be 
danger of remissness. Pecuniary interest causes the existing companies 
to be brisk in providing for the supply of newly-built districts, and it 
is questionable whether any public body would display such activity. 

The result of this inquiry is altogether decidedly satisfactory. it is 
clear that we have no need to go to Welsh or Cumberland mountains for 
our water ; that, owing to its peculiar geological formation, the basin 
of the Thames is probably the most trustworthy natural reservoir of 
water in England ; and the water so supplied, owing to its natural 
excellence, and its self-purifying powers, may, when properly filtered, 
be regarded as wholesome for drinking, convenient for cooking, and 
not unsuitable for manufacturing purposes. If we can only ensure 
careful filtration, and get rid of the cisterns in poor districts, giving 
them a constant supply protected by waste-preventers, few other causes 
of complaint would need to be redressed. 

Artuur Locker. 
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PROGRESS OF AUSTRALIAN NATIVE INDUSTRIES. 


THE commercial value of the Australian colonies to Great Britain 
is significantly illustrated by the present extensive amount of trade 
carried on between the two countries. In the memorial of the 
Australian Conference on postal communication with Great Britain, 
published a year or two ago, it was stated that within the last sixteen 
years the two colonies of New South Wales and Victoria have pro- 
duced a supply of gold amounting in value to 150,000,000/. sterling, 
five-sixths of which has been the produce of Victoria alone. The 
one colony of New South Wales has raised from the earth 4,617,100 
tons of coal, valued at 2,742,224/.; and her coalfields, north and 
south of the port of Sydney, may be said to be inexhaustible. In ten 
years the colony of South Australia has exported copper to the value 
of 4,751,638/., while the produce of her cornfields is unsurpassed by 
other countries. The colony of Queensland, in addition to her 
toral and mineral wealth, has established by successful experiment 
er capability of growing both cotton and sugar. Nor are the re- 
sources of Tasmania unimportant to the British Empire. Her wool, 
grain, and timber, with the oil of her whale-fisheries, form valuable 
items of Australian exports. In the year 1865 the exports of the six 
associated colonies in five articles of production, which are selected for 
their conspicuous value to the world, amounted to more than twenty- 
one millions sterling—viz., wool, 8,149,635. ; gold, 11,165,811/.; 
grain, 1,335,748/.; copper ore, 618,472/.; coal, 274,303/. The 
imports into the six colonies in 1865 amounted to 34,936,987/. ; and 
although this includes the intercolonial trade and the imports from 
foreign countries, by far the greater part of this seaborne commerce 
assists in sustaining the manufacturing power of the United Kingdom. 
The shipping returns of 1865 for the Australian colonies give an 
aggregate of arrivals amounting to 1,969,091 tons, and 2,017,724 tons 
as the aggregate of departures. The leading colonial exports to 
Europe consist of wool, gold, tallow, copper, and hides. A very 
large intercolonial trade is also carried on, not only in these articles, 
but in others likewise. Recently, too, Australian commercial enter- 
prise has succeeded in reaching the shores of India and Japan, co- 
lonial-bred horses and colonial-grown timber finding a ready sale in 
the former country. Still, the principal export trade of the colonists 
is that carried on with the United Kingdom, the leading commodity 
being 
| Woot, 


of which we imported from Australia, during the eight months ending 
August 31, 1869, uo less than 124,772,110lbs. The number of 
pounds imported in 1868 was 155,745,499 ; in 1867, 133,108,176 ; 
and in 1866, 113,773,694. In 1854 the quantity imported was 
47,489,650 lbs. The rapid development of the antipodean wool- 
producing industry, especially as compared with that of our other 
dependencies, is shown by the following table :— 
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IMPORTATIONS OF WooL AT DECENNIAL PERIODS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, FROM 
INDIA, THE CAPE, AND AvsTRALIA. 


India. The Cape. Australia. Total. 
1842 4,246,000 Ibs. 1,265,000 Ibs. 12,979,000 lbs, 18,480,000 lbs, 
1852 7,880,000 ,, 6,338,000 ,, 43,197,000 ,, 57,465,000 ,, 
1862 =—:117, 959, 000 ,, 18,930,000 ,, 71,339,842 ,, 107,928,842 ,, 


In 1850, New South Wales exported 32,361,829 Ibs. of wool. On 
the separation of Victoria in 1851, the quantity sank to 15,269,317 lbs. ; 
remaining pretty much the same until 1859, when the separation of 
Queensland produced another decrease; yet so extensive were the 
wool-producing resources of the colony, that in 1866 the exports 
amounted to 36,986,685 lbs. In 1867, the quantity sank to 
21,708,902 lbs. It has since recovered something like the propor- 
tions of 1866. 

In 1861, Victoria sent us wool of the value of 2,095,264/.; in 
1868 the value had risen to 4,567,1827. In 1860, Queensland ex- 
ported wool of the value of 444,188/. ; in 1868, the value had become 
more than doubled, being 1,057,2117. Tasmania, in 1864, exported 
17,496,551 lbs.; in 1867 the quantity had risen to 22,633,792 lbs. 
The increase in the number of sheep is something extraordinary. In 
Queensland, whose vast . pastoral districts form the paradise of the 
Australian sheep-farmer, the number of sheep in 1867 was 8,655,757 ; 
in 1860 it was not half that number, being only 3,166,802. In New 
South Wales the number of sheep in 1867 was 13,909,574. The other 
colonies tell a somewhat similar tale. Some of the sheep-farms—or 
“runs,” as they are usually called—are on a most extensive scale, es- 

cially in the Riverine district of New South Wales, and in Queens- 
and. One of these runs, mentioned by Mr. Westgarth, bordering the 
Darling, possessed a frontage of thirty-five lineal miles along that river, 
with a back area of 800 square miles. As the tide of population sweeps 
onward, the sheep-farmer—or, more properly, ‘‘ squatter”—is driven 
farther and farther into the interior, in search of fresh pastures, where 
he may feed his flocks without paying more than a nominal rent, if any, 
to the Government for the use of the waste lands occupied by him. 

Sheep-farming must sometimes be far more profitable than even 
gold-mining. Mr. Baker, Inspector of Factories, mentions the case 
of a Queensland squatter, who commenced his pastoral career when 
the almost tenantless acres of the infant colony were considerably 
cheaper than they are at present, although the price of land still re- 
mains incredibly low. Hie began with a capital of 3000/., chiefly 
borrowed money, and which was charged with the usual colonial 
interest of 10 per cent. per annum. With this he purchased 2000 
ewes and 30 rams. At the end of fourteen years he found himself 
possessed of 82,288 sheep, the market value of which, added to the 
proceeds of the sheep and wool disposed of by him during the pre- 
vious year, made a total of 113,000/., in place of the original 3000/. 
In this way is it that many of the Australian sheep-farmers become 
millionaires. But sometimes their prosperity is more seeming than 
real. The lending of money for sineanued purposes has become 
quite a profession at the antipodes, and a considerable number of the 
Australian squatters are hopelessly in debt to the colonial banks—the 
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profits of the year scarcely enabling them to pay the interest due on 
their borrowed capital. ‘The existence of such a state of things con- 
stitutes one of the gravest dangers besetting the future industrial 
progress of the colonies. The number of sheep in Australia at 
the present time is computed to exceed 40,000,000. ‘These use- 
ful animals are chiefly the descendants of eight merino sheep im- 
ported into Sydney, in 1797, by Captain John Macarthur. ‘‘ That 
eventful step,” says Mr. Westgarth, “‘ was the first systematic effort 
towards an Australian wool trade.” No wonder that the grateful 
colonists to this day regard the name of John Macarthur as that of 
one of their greatest benefactors. ‘The immense extent of some of 
the sheep-farms causes the washing and shearing of sheep to be con- 
ducted on a really gigantic scale. On the Yanko sheep “run,” or 
station, in the Riverine district, owned by Messrs. Wilson Brothers, 
there are nearly 200,000 sheep. ‘The station is said to be the largest 
in Australia, and comprises an area of 300,000 acres. Here machinery 
has been erected, by means of which 3000 sheep can be washed daily 
in hot and cold water. The shearing-shed is 200 feet long and 40 
feet wide. It is constructed of pine, the roof being of galvanised iron. 
In this place, in 1868, no less than 180,000 sheep were sheared, the 
men employed in and about the shed numbering over a hundred. 
Thirty horsemen were likewise employed for mustering the sheep. 
The number of sheep sheared daily during the season, in 1868, averaged 
4000. The sum paid for shearing, at 18s. per 100, was 1215/., while 
the extra hands employed, including the sorter, would raise the sum 
to several hundreds more.’ The clip was calculated at 1200 bales of 
300 lbs. each, forming a total of 170 tons, When the stations are 
situated in the interior, the transport of the wool to the nearest town, 
or railway, is frequently a labour both troublesome and expensive. It 
is conveyed by means of bullock-teams, each laden with from twelve 
to twenty bales, secured by ropes or straps of fresh hide, and covered 
with tarpaulins. Ample stores of provisions have also to be taken, 
the journey sometimes occupying several days—the men and cattle 
travelling by day, and resting in rudely-formed camps at night. The 
exportation of wool commenced with a single bale in 1807. In the 
earlier years of wool exportation, very little care was taken by the 
colonists with respect to the packing. ‘The fleecy material was com- 
pressed to an extent and in a manner which seriously impaired its 
market value. Proper machinery is now employed, but complaints 
are still to be heard of the imperfect cleansing. The colonial-exported 
wool is sold, principally in London, yi public auction, the sales taking 
place once in every three months. These sales commenced in 1817, 
at Garraway’s, with a few bales. Since then they have gradually in- 
creased in magnitude, and now it is seldom that less than 3000 or 
4000 bales are disposed of in a single day. As the sales increased 
in importance, the auctioneers had to leave Garraway’s for the Hall 
of Commerce, now the Consolidated Bank, from whence they migrated 
in 1854 to Moorgate-street Buildings. The quantity of wool ex- 
ported from Australia during the first three months of 1869 was 
34,546,516 Ibs., against 11,454,296 lbs. and 16,856,581 Ibs. during 
the corresponding periods in 1868 and 1867. | 
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The extraordinary cheapness and abundance of Australian wool 
has led to the establishment of several colonial woollen factories, in 
which large quantities of good tweed-cloth are annually manufactured. 
In New South Wales the number of such establishments is five, pro- 
ducing 175,348 yards of cloth per annum. The trade was for a time 
affected adversely by the increased rate af wages consequent on the 
gold discoveries, and it is only within the last four or five years that 
the mills have got into full working order again. In Victoria the 
woollen-cloth factories of Geelong are gradually taking the lead, and 
everywhere, even in ‘Tasmania, there exist indications that colonial- 
manufactured cloth will, at no distant period, become a staple article 
of Australian export. From wool and woollen cloth, we proceed, by 
a natural transition, to the subject of 


TALLow, 
of which a large quantity is annually sent from the colonies to Europe. 
Indeed, so great is the number of sheep in_Australia, and so excessive 
the preponderance of the meat-supply over the demand, that hundreds 
of thousands of animals are annually slaughtered and boiled down for 
the sake of their tallow alone. The number of boiling-down esta- 
blishments in New South Wales, in 1864, was 57; in 1863 there 
were only 39. The number of sheep slaughtered therein during 1864 
was 30,927, and the number of cattle about 60,000, the produce of 
the same being 75,241 ewt. of tallow. In the same year the yield of 
lard, trom 4569 pigs, was 19,736 lbs. In 1867 the number of boiling- 
down establishments had decreased to 45, but most of these had ex- 
tended their operations, while many others had been started in the 
adjoining colonies. A comparatively small proportion only of the 
tallow is exported from Australia, the larger quantity being required 
for the various colonial candle and soap factories. Several of these 
are on a large scale. At the Star Works, in Melbourne, 4000 Ibs. 
of stearine candles can be produced weekly, although the establish- 
ment dates no further back than March 1867. In an adjoining fac- 
tory, velonging to the Hobson’s Bay Company, immense quantities 
of tallow-candies, also of soft soap for sheep-washing purposes, are 
annually produced. In some places the colonial soaps have driven 
the English soaps out of the market. In Sydney, the works of Messrs. 
Cowan & Israel turn out an average of fifteen tons of soap per week. 
There are also several other large soap and candle works in the same 
city; but during the last five or six years the manufacture of tallow 
has largely fallen off, so far as Sydney is concerned—a circumstance 
generally attributed to the increasing use of caustic soda, which, 
enabling soap to be made both easily and cheaply, even on a small 
scale, has caused almost every country town to have its own soap- 
works. In like manner, the manufacture of candles has become sen- 
sibly affected by the increasing abundance and cheapness of kerosene 
oil, also by the low figure at which sperm-candles are sold. The 
stearine candles made at Melbourne do not, however, appear to have 
suffered any diminution of demand. The best tallow only is exported 
to England, the inferior kinds being retained for colonial use. In 
1868, Queensland exported tallow to the value of 122,544/. ; in 1860 
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the value was only 25,628/., so that the quantity exported by this 
colony has more than quadrupled in eight years. The quantities ex- 
ported to England in 1867, by New South Wales, was 37,211 cwt. ; 
by Victoria, 14,180 cwt.; and by South Australia, 294cwt. In 
1861, the value of the tallow exported from Victoria was 75,7841. ; 
in 1868, it was 160,9097. The total quantity of Australian tallow im- 
ported by us during the first eight months of 1869 was 139,273 ewt. 


Hives, Leatner, anp Bark. 


At one time the export of raw hides was conducted on a large 
scale, but of late years it has been found more profitable to export 
them in the shape of leather, the various colonies being rich in the 
different requisites necessary for tanning. Had the earlier settlers 
taken out with them a greater knowledge of the arts and sciences, 
and known more of the principles on which great manufacturing 
industries are founded, many of the colonial trades, now in their 
infancy, would have become by this time fully established, and the 
senseless clamour of some of the colonists in favour of a protectionist 
policy would probably have never been heard. The Australian leather 
trade is an instance of this. There was no need to export raw hides, 
every facility for tanning existing in the colony. 

In the Intercolonial Exhibition, held at Melbourne in 1866-7, a 
large number of specimens of native bark containing tannic acid 
were exhibited, including samples from New South Wales, South 
Australia, and Tasmania. Indeed, these barks are to be obtained 
from almost every part of the Australian continent. The number of 
colonial tanneries continues steadily on the increase, the rapid 
development of the native boot and shoe manufacture enhancing 
the demand for leather. In 1867, Victoria possessed 49 tan- 
neries ; South Australia, 30; New South Wales, 110—the other co- 
lonies having proportionate numbers. The leathers include every 
description of article, from the curried and dressed skins in which 
Sydney excels, to the common brown basils of Western Australia. In 

ew South Wales the different branches of the leather-making in- 
dustry are said to employ a larger number of hands than any other 
trade in the colony. ‘The hides and skins used are those of the ox, 
calf, kangaroo, sheep, and (latterly) the horse. So plentiful and 
cheap is the latter animal, that there are several establishments de- 
voted solely to the slaughter and boiling-down of horses. The horse- 
hides sell at from 5s. 6d. to 7s. each. ‘The bark used for tanning 
purposes is chiefly that of the wattle, or mimosa, the demand for 
which is enormous. Large quantities are exported to Europe. In 
the county of Cumberland, New South Wales, close upon 2000 tons 
of this bark are annually consumed ; and as no steps have been taken 
to cultivate the wattle, so as to replace the stock destroyed, it is 
feared that a time may arrive when the supply of this useful material 
may become extremely limited. Owing to the greater care in the 
stacking, Tasmanian bark commands a ready sale over other descrip- 
tions in some of the colonies. The great difficulty with which the 
tanners have to contend is the careless manner in which the hides 
and skins are taken from the animals. Sometimes the Jeather is thus 
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so disfigured by unnecessary cuts as to be unavailable for export pur- 
poses. The colonial boot and shoe-making industry, although ex- 
posed to a powerful competition from the general cheapness and 
excellence of the English exports, is making steady progress, the 
comparative deficiency of manual labour leading the manufacturers 
readily to avail themselves of every suitable mechanical appliance. 

Many of the tanneries are in connection with large fellmongery 
and sheep-washing establishments, in which the bones, horns, and 
other parts of the animals are prepared for sale or export. Here, too, 
large quantities of glue are manutactured. In 1868, the quantity of 
hides and skins exported from Queensland was valued at 47,2791. 
New South Wales, in 1867, exported 80,813 hides and skins, besides 
398 packages of leather; Victoria following with 39,932 hides, 759 
packages of leather, and 59 of fancy leather—South Australia bring- 
ing up the rear with 2536 ewt. of leather. ‘The total quantity of 
hides imported by us from Australia, during the eight months ending 
August 31, 1869, was 22,946 ewt. The colonial exports of bones, 
bone-dust, and glue are also very considerable. 


Meat. 


For several years past, the continually increasing deficiency in the 
European meat-supply has led to numerous attempts at bringing to 
England some of the surplus beef and mutton of which Australia . 
possesses such an abundance. In some parts of the colonial pastoral 
districts the meat is literally thrown away. At one establishment 
near Ballarat, 180,000 sheep were boiled down for tallow within a 
period of eighteen months, and the quantity of mutton destroyed by 
this process is estimated at 1,800,000 lbs., which, if preserved, 
might have been sold in the European market for 41,0007. The 
number of cattle and sheep in Australia, according to the lowest 
computation, is 40,000,000, the annual available increase of the same 
being from 40 to 50 per cent. The estimated yearly deficiency in 
the annual food-supply, in London alone, amounts to something like 
102,000,000 lbs. If we take the whole of the United Kingdom, the 
deficiency reaches the enormous quantity of 3,544,000,000 lbs., equal 
to about 70,880,000 sheep. The seeming anomaly of the existing 
enormous deficiency of animal food in this country not having pre- 
viously been met by corresponding large importations of Australian 
meat, may be partly explained—as in the case of South America— 
by the existing want of knowledge of the subject here; also the 
absence, in Australia, of practical information and experience respect- 
ing the best methods of effectually preserving the meat in a compara- 
tively fresh state. The attention of the Australian ‘‘ shepherd kings” 
was directed to the question of meat-preservation so long back as 
1846, when prizes were awarded at Sydney to an enterprising colo- 
nist, who subsequently migrated to Victoria, for ‘‘ preserved fish, 
meat, and vegetables.” After this, more than one attempt was made 
to open an export trade in preserved meat, but it was not until within 
the last few years that anything like an encouraging degree of success 
could be obtained. The number of meat-preserving establishments 
is now steadily on the increase. In Victoria there are more than a 
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dozen such places. In New South Wales, Queensland, and South 
Australia numerous meat-preserving factories are also to be found. 
At the Ramornie depét of the Australian Meat Preserving Company, 
situate on the Clarence River, in the former colony, 1,164,970 lbs. 
of preserved meat (chiefly beef) were prepared and shipped, during 
1867-8, to Europe. The Ramornie works are on a most extensive 
scale. 

The Melbourne Meat Preserving Company possess a factory ca- 
pable of disposing of 3000 sheep and 50 head of oxen per week. 
The tin canisters for holding the meat are also made here, the weekly 
number required being 12,000. The tinned meat is retailed in Eng- 
land at the price of 7d. per pound, and being without bone, is equal 
to ordinary butcher’s meat at 53d. per pound. 

The great consumption of the tinned meats takes place, however, 
on board ships, the endeavour to introduce them as articles of ordi- 
nary use among the English people, generally, having failed. How- 
ever cheap or wholesome the meats so preserved may be, there is no 
persuading those to whom cheap meat is daily becoming more and 
more of a necessity, to avail themselves of the supply thus opened to 
them. This fact has led to numerous experiments for preserving 
beef and mutton without having recourse to tins. Among the most 
notable of these was that made by Mr. Daniel Tallermann, late of 
. Melbourne. In this the mutton is cured in the ordinary way, in the 

same manner as ham or bacon, and packed in casks of mutton or beef 
fat. Large quantities of this meat have been disposed of among the 
London artisans and labouring-classes. In Sydney, Mr. Mort has 
attempted to preserve meat by means of a system of artificial freezing, 
but hitherto without success. The use of bisulphate of lime for pre- 
serving purposes is being resorted to in a few instances, but this 
practice does not appear likely to become general. A system in- 
vented by Mr. Morgan, and which has found its way into South 
America, has been favourably spoken of. ‘The process consists of a 
species of enforced filtration, by which the blood of the slaughtered 
animal is replaced by a corresponding quantity of brine. In fact, 
except in the shape of meat preserved in tins or packed in tallow, 
the question of meat-preservation does not appear to have advanced 
beyond the preliminary experimental stages. The manufacture of 
‘‘ essence of meat” is carried on very largely in New South Wales ; 
Liebig’s process being adopted in the Ramornie works, and White- 
head’s in those at Broadwater. 


WHeat. 


The capabilities of Australia as a grain-producing country are 
practically inexhaustible. Millions of acres have been devoted to 
the growth of cereal crops, and every year beholds an extension of 
the number. In New South Wales, the number of acres planted 
with wheat, in 1867-8, was 149,1425 ; in Victoria, it amounted to 
216,989; and in South Australia, to 457,628. ‘The latter colony 
has become, to some extent, the granary of Australia, its exports of 
wheat and flour to the sister-colonies, during 1867, being as follows :— 
New South Wales, 78,726 quarters of wheat, and 14,318 tons of 
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flour; Victoria, 39,707 quarters of wheat, and 5,597 tons of flour; 
Queensland, 8829 tons of flour; and Western Australia, 406 tons of 
flour. Large quantities of wheat and flour have also been exported 
to New Zealand and the Cape of Good Hope, and of flour alone to 
the Mauritius, Singapore, India, Brazil, Batavia, and Hong-Kong. 
In the same year, South Australia commenced exporting wheat and 
flour in large quantities to the English market, no less than 149,745 
quarters of wheat and 3947 tons of flour, intended for the mother- 
country, having been shipped from Adelaide during 1867. ‘These 
figures are the more remarkable,.when it is remembered that, in 1837, 
not a single acre in the colony had been sown with wheat, and that 
when the colony was formed, a fear existed lest it would not be able 
to produce grain sufficient for the support of its inhabitants. In 1840, 
the number of acres sown with wheat was 816; in 1867, the number 
considerably exceeded half a million. ‘The business of exportation 
commenced in 1843, when the colonies, which in the early days of 
South Australia had supplied her with flour at 100/. per ton, were 
only too glad to purchase from her the same article at one-tenth of 
the price paid to them. The great impetus to wheat-cultivation in 
South Australia arose, however, from the discovery of the gold- 
fields in New South Wales and Victoria. In those colonies agricul- 
ture for a time became neglected, and but for the enterprise and 
energy of the South Australians, the colonial gold-fever might have 
been succeeded by a bread-famine. Yet with all her facilities for 
wheat-growing, South Australia might never have become a grain- 
producing country—at any rate, not upon a large scale—if she had 

en dependent for the realisation of her harvests upon the hand- 
labour of the colonists. But a scarcity of labour, during the harvest 
of 1843-4, led an ingenious colonist, Mr. Ridley, to invent a reaping- 
machine, the success of which led to an almost universal use of ma- 
chinery for agricultural purposes throughout the colony. Although 
South Australian grain is exported largely to Victoria, the latter 
colony is itself no mean producer of wheat, the number of bushels 
grown in 1867 being no less than 3,411,663. ‘Tasmania and Victoria 
are beginning to enjoy a reputation for barley, especially for malting 
purposes. ‘The Tasmanian oats are also highly spoken of. Maize is 
exported in considerable quantities from New South Wales to the 
other colonies—Victoria, in 1867, purchasing no less than 600,000 
bushels. Cereal crops are, however, raised with comparative ease 
throughout the whole of the colonies, and the establishment of various 
colonial agricultural societies is doing much to improve the existing 
methods of wheat-cultivation, and to economise the cost of production. 


Wine Growine ann Wine Maxina. 


The capabilities of Australia as a wine-producing country were 
perceived even by the earliest settlers, but it was not until a com- 
paratively recent period that the vine became systematically culti- 
vated to any considerable extent. ‘‘ There is scarcely a region in 
the globe,” says a colonial writer, ‘‘ which nature has so distinctively 
marked out for a wine-country as she has this southern Australian 
continent, Jn climate, in soil, in the rolling outline of the surface of 
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the ground, abounding as it does with gentle elevations, presenting 
the most propitious aspects for the ripening of the wine, Australia is 
not surpassed by any, and equalled by few, of the countries most 
celebrated for the production of superior wines.” Camden, the seat 
of Sir William Macarthur, in New South Wales, is the oldest of the 
colonial vineyards. The collection of vines at this place was ob- 
tained from numerous cuttings procured by Mr. Busby from some of 
the best wine-growing countries in Europe, the whole expense of 
procuring the same being borne by Sir William Macarthur. From 
the Camden vines were obtained most of the plants in the New South 
Wales vineyards, also many of those in Victoria and South Australia ; 
the latter colony, according to the Statistical Register prepared by 
Mr. Boothby, possessing in 1867 no less than 6209 acres devoted to 
the cultivation of the vine—the number of productive plants being 
5,869,406, and of unproductive, 1,022,740. In 1863 the number of 
acres used for vineyard purposes in Victoria was about 2000 ; in 1867 
it had increased to 4111 acres, representing 8,231,000 plants. In 
New South Wales, 2281 acres were under vine-cultivation ; also 
203 acres in Queensland, and 363 acres in Western Australia—the 
whole forming a total of not less than 13,319 acres devoted solely to 
wine-manufacturing purposes. At the present time the number of 
acres so used must have increased to more than 15,000. ‘The aver- 
age quantity of wine per acre produced in 1867 in the colony of 
Victoria was 70 gallons, and in South Australia fully 140 gallons. The 
official returns of New South Wales place the average produce per 
acre in that colony at 192} gallons in 1868; the number of gallons 
of wine obtained in that year from 1483 acres being 285,283. ‘These 
diverse results are partly accounted for by the different character of 
the grapes grown, the difference in the modes of cultivation, and 
by the ages of the several vineyards, also by the difference of soil. 
The vintage of 1867 gave the following results :— 


South Australia . Pe 863,454 gallons of wine, 
New South Wales . 242,183 


” » 


The number of gallons produced by South Australia in preceding 
oh was even larger, but the prohibitory tariff imposed by the 

ictorian Government on colonial wines not manufactured in Victoria 
told materially on the South Australian trade. In 1862, South Aus- 
tralia exported 20,574 gallons, worth 67777. In 1867, the quantity 
exported fell to 8924 gallons, valued at 19017. The quantity of wine 
exported from Victoria in 1867 was 13,847 gallons, and from New 
South Wales, 2180 gallons. The extent and success of the vine- 
yard industry in Australia—especially in South Australia and Victoria 
—is due in a great measure to the labours of German and other con- 
tinental emigrants who had found their way to the antipodean 
regions. The character of the different colonial wines differs mate- 
rially. Those of New South Wales and Victoria are chiefly of a light 
Gescription, the South Australian wines being heavier and possessing 
more body, as are also the wines of Western Australia. Most of 
the colonial wines are named after the various grapes, but in New 
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South Wales they are often designated by the names of the places in 
which the vineyards are situated. Some of the vineyards are of con- 
siderable size: that of the Sunbury Company, in Victoria, covering a 
space of 206 acres, is said to be one of the largest in the world. The 
wines produced at Albury, in New South Wales, near the border of 
Victoria, enjoy a widely-spread reputation. Although native-manu- 
factured wines are now extensively consumed in the colonies, they 
did not begin to have much of a marketable value until 1858-9, when 
an attempt was made by the Camden wine-growers to dispose of some 
colonial wine (in the wood) in Melbourne. Since then the popularity 
of native wine has so largely extended that in Melbourne alone there 
are upwards of sixty establishments devoted to its sale, one of which 
disposes of as much as 200 dozen in a single day. In Europe the 
product of the Australian vintage has yet to make its way, but the 
agents of the Auldana and other vineyards are actively endeavouring 
to procure a respectable place in the English market for the better 
class of colonial wines. — 


SuGar. 


Sugar has become, among civilised nations, an article of consumption 
almost as necessary as bread and meat, the supply continually proving 
inadequate to the demand—a matter not to be wondered at, seeing 
that, in this country alone, the consumption of sugar is increasing 
daily; the average rate of sugar consumed being 40 lbs. per head, 


against 28 lbs. per head some twelve or fourteen years previously. 
The total quantity of raw sugar obtained by us from all sources, in 
1868, was 10,729,611 cwt.; the quantity of refined sugar and 
molasses being 1,490,403 cwt. In 1854 the quantity of raw sugar 
imported was 8,028,758 cwt., and of refined sugar and molasses 
1,290,915 ewt., showing that the art of sugar-production has not kept 
pace with the increasing demand. In many kinds of sugar the price 
is higher than it was in 1854; in others it has remained stationary ; 
in only one or two is a decline manifest. The possibility of an inter- 
ruption of the sugar-supply from Cuba has also tended to heighten 
prices. These circumstances have led to attempts at sugar-cultiva- 
tion in New South Wales and Queensland, both of which countries are 
admirably adapted for growing either cane or beet. In the former 
colony, there are nearly 3,000 acres devoted to the cultivation of 
sugar, and the number is continually being extended. In Queens- 
land, about 600 acres are under sugar-cultivation. The industry is 
yet in its infancy, but it seems to have firmly taken root, at. any 
rate, in New South Wales. The profitable character of Australian 
sugar-growing is illustrated by the circumstance that a sugar-planter 
near Brisbane, in Queensland, has recently manufactured 8 tons 18 ewt. 
of dry sugar, and three hogsheads of molasses, from two acres of 
Bourbon cane, two years old. The estimated value of the sugar was 
from 321. to 34/. 10s. per ton in Sydney. In one of the sugar-mills 
recently started in Queensland, two tons of sugar are produced daily. 
Efforts are now being made to cultivate beet for sugar in Victoria 
also, Under any circumstances, there can be no doubt that, before 
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many years have elapsed, native-grown sugar will have become a 
staple article of export from Australia. 


Corton. 


When the outbreak of civil war in the United States led to that 
terrible dearth of cotton which occasioned the closing of the Lan- 
cashire mills, and deprived thousands of their customary means of 
employment, the attention of the English cotton manufacturers became 
directed 1o those countries affording a chance of yielding the supply 
which had ceased in America. Among these countries was Queens- 
land, the soil and climate of which were declared to be admirably 
suited for cottoh-growing Po The colonists, who had just 
separated themselves from New South Wales, readily availed them- 
selves of the suggestion that they should strive to make cotton a 
regular article of cultivation; and a clause was inserted in the Queens- 
land Land Act of 1860, to the effect that, during the first three years 
after the passing of the Act, land-orders to the extent of 10/., 
by way of premium, should be issued for every bale of 300 lbs. of 
good Island cotton grown in the colony and exported to Great 
Britain; and that, during the two years following, a premium of 5/. 
should be given for the common descriptions of cotton. In 1867, 
there were about 8194 acres under cotton, being an increase of 5264 
acres over the preceding year; but if it were not for the bonus of 
fourpence per pound paid by the Government, great losses would 
have been sustained by many of the planters. The variable nature 
of the climate, the difficulty of procuring cheap and suitable labour, 
and the keen competition kept up by American and East Indian 
producers, are very prejudicial to the interests of the cottongrowers 
of Queensland. 

It was this deficiency of cheap labour which led to the large im- 
portations of Polynesian labourers, concerning which so much has 
recently been said. European labour is at present far too costly to 
be readily available for sugar and cotton-growing ; and unless some 
cheap descriptions of labour, such as that of the Polynesians, is pro- 
curable, the newly-established industries must be continued under 
grave difficulties. pip sone ke a number of abuses have gradually 
crept into the system of Polynesian immigration, rendering it, appa- 
rently, a kind of quasi-slavery; but the interference of the British 
Government, coupled with the remonstrances of the greater part of the 
colonists themselves, are likely to prevent a recurrence of the evils com- 
plained of. The largest Queensland cotton-plantation is that at 
Townsvale, on the River Logan, where, in 1868, 600 acres were under 
cultivation. On some of the small plantations two bales of cotton to 
the acre have been obtained. The general average is one-and-a-half 
bales per acre. The general impression is that cotton-growing in 
Queensland will not, at least for the present, become more exten- 
sively followed, many of the planters having expressed their inten- 
tion of trying some other of the numerous products which offer 
themselves in such abundance to the discrimination of the Queens- 
land agriculturist. The value of the cotton exported from the colony 
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in 1868 was 68,929/., against 26,361. in 1867, and 3056/7. in 1863, 
when the exportation of Queensland-grown cotton commenced. 


Sixx. 


Like the English cotton trade, the English silk manufacture has 
suffered much of late years from an insufficiency of raw material. 
The supply of raw silk from all countries has been decreasing 
steadily, in the face of a steadily increasing demand, the result 
being a marked rise in the price and value of silk articles. In 
fact, during the last eighteen years we have been going backwards 
instead of forwards. In 1850, we imported 6,480,000 lbs. of raw 
and thrown silk, of which 453,000 lbs, were re-éxported, leaving 
6,027,000 lbs. for home consumption. In 1868, we imported 
7,362,751 lbs., re-exporting 2,988,743 lbs., and retaining for home 
use 4,376,008 lbs.—being 1,650,992 Ibs. less than in 1850. On 
the other hand, our imports of manufactured silk have shown a 
vast increase, the re-exports of the same exhibiting a considerable 
falling-off, but this is explained by the natural tendency of manu- 
factured articles to find their way to the dearest market. But for 
the increasing price of silk, its use would be far more universal. 
It is stated that, in 1855, China silks sold here at 8s. to 18s. 6d. per 
pound, according to quality ; in 1868 the price was from 15s. to 31s. 
In Bengal silks the price has risen from 7s. 6d. to 18s., in 1855, to from 
13s. to 29s. in 1868. In Persian, Italian, ard other silks the same in- 
crease has been observable. This deficiency of raw silk is largely 
attributable to the ravages of a disease or epidemic among the silk- 
worms in the leading silk-producing countries, especially in France 
and Italy, in which lands the respective Governments, despairing of 
checking the spread of the disease by any known remedies, are ob- 
taining large numbers of eggs from Japan and China to distribute 
among the rural populations. Although of late years the systematic 
cultivation of silk has been confined to a few countries only, it can be 
profitably grown in many other parts of the world, and Australia has 
been indicated as a country possessing in great abundance the various 
requisites for this species of industry. In Queensland, the experi- 
mental efforts to cultivate silk have resulted in a considerable extension 
of the number of acres planted with mulberry-trees—also the Adlantus 
glandulosa, on which the Ailant silkworm feeds. In Victoria and 
Tasmania the cultivation of silk is being largely encouraged, and some 
excellent samples have been obtained. In New South Wales the 
subject has been taken up with much vigour, especially by the Accli- 
matisation Society of that colony, which is sparing no pains to diffuse 
information respecting the proper methods of rearing silkworms. 
Mr. Brady, of Sydney, states that, for three summers and two 
winters, he had mulberry-worms in every stage, and was able to 
obtain silk every day in the year. More than this, he had been 
enabled to eliminate the disease which had proved so fatal in Asia 
and Europe. Judging from present appearances, it seems not unlikely 
that the cultivation of silk will shortly become a regular Australian 
industry. | 
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Tosacco, Frax, &c. 


Coffee is being successfully grown in Queensland, and will probably 
become a staple product ; while arrowroot has. already become an 
article of export, not merely from Queensland, but from New South 
Wales also. Tobacco is largely grown in some of the colonies, 229 
acres being devoted to its cultivation in Victoria alone, in 1867. In 
New South Wales the number of acres under tobacco cultivation in 
1867 was 628. Paper is largely manufactured in one or two of 
the colonies, but the increasing demand for this article has led to 
attempts to procure it from other materials than rags and straw, the 
result being the confirmation of the assertion that Australia is rich in 
barks and grasses, from which paper of almost every description can 
be produced. Among these are the stringy-bark of Victoria, Tas- 
mania, and South Australia, the bark of the red-gum tree of Victoria 
and South Australia, the woollybutt of New South Wales, and others. 
Flax is extensively grown, and flax-scutching mills have already 
been erected in more than one colony. Experiments in the cultiva- 
tion of tea, fibres, olives, rice, and many other articles of everyday 
demand, have likewise been made; the results in every case being 
highly satisfactory, and affording a striking illustration of the apparently 
inexhaustible character of the native industrial resources of Australia. 


TIMBER 


The timber trade of Australia bids fair to assume proportions of no 
ordinary magnitude, when the real utility of such descriptions of 
wood as the Jarrah of Western Australia shall have become better 
known and appreciated. The Jarrah is a species of mahogany, much 
used, both in Australia and India, for railway-sleepers, it being found 
to resist successfully the attacks of the white ant. It is also used 
largely for piles, dock-gates, bridges, &c., in consequence of its re- 
markable power of standing for an interminable length of time 
without giving any indications of decay. Admiral Sir James Stirling 


told a Committee of the House of Commons, that Western Australia 


contained sufficient Jarrah to build twenty British navies. Several 
of the colonial ships are built of this wood, the peculiar properties of 
which render copper-sheathing unnecessary, although the Australian 
waters are largelt infested with sea-worm. When cut at the proper 
time—that is, when the sap is down—Jarrah proves the most durable 
of all known descriptions of timber; time, weather, water, and insects 
having no effect upon it. With the development of railway enter- 
prise in India, there cannot fail to be a considerable increase in the 
exports of this kind of wood from-Western Australia, despite the 
formidable rivalry to which it is exposed from the Indian teaks. For 
manufacturing purposes one of the most valuable descriptions of 
wood, so far as Australia is concerned, is the Blackwood. It is 
largely used for making railway-carriages, furniture, billiard-tables, 
and the like, its fine grain leading to its being often used as a sub- 
stitute for mahogany. The Huon Pine, from Tasmania, bears a 
strong resemblance to maple, and is much employed in the manu- 
facture of bedroom furniture. The timber is prized for shipbuilding 
‘ E 
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purposes, having been known to stand in a vessel’s planking for twenty 
years without exhibiting symptoms of decay. 

Among the woods employed by Australian coachmakers and mill- 
wrights are those of the Ironbark, Box, Woollybutt, and Apple-tree. 
The Cedar of New South Wales is largely used for furniture. It 
resembles Honduras mahogany, but is softer and closer in the grain. 
It grows to an immense size, a single tree being known to yield 80,000 
feet of timber. Large quantities of this wood are exported, some 
finding its way even to Europe. The woods of the Stringy Bark, 
White Gum, Messmate, Mountain Ash, Beech, She-Oak, Silver Wattle, 
and Black Wattle, are also extensively employed for industrial purposes. 
At one time the timber trade of Tasmania began to assume rather lar 
proportions. This was during the excitement consequent on the dis- 
covery of the great Australian goldfields, when everybody seemed eager 
to be off to the diggings. In 1853 the value of the timber exported 
from Tasmania was 443,161/.; in 1865 it had declined to 56,698/. 
It is, however, more than probable that a very large trade in veneers 
may be opened up with Europe, several of the Tasmanian and Victorian 
woods being admirably adapted for this purpose. The number of 
colonial trees available for industrial purposes is enormous. Some are 
used for purposes of distillation ; spirits, tar, gum, and essential oils 
being obtainable in great quantities from various resinous descriptions 
of trees. Others are used for making charcoal. The wood-spirit is 
much used in the preparation of dyes for textile fabrics, also for the 

roduction of vinegar for culinary purposes. New South Wales and 
aia appear to be richest in trees most available for manufac- 
turing purposes; Western Australia, Tasmania, and South ‘Australia 


possessing the greater number of kinds suitable for use in shipbuilding 
and other industrial objects. 


anp GOLD-MINING. 


Vast as are the agricultural resources of Australia, those of a 
mineral character appear fully as extensive. As a gold-producing 
country, it has had no equal, either in ancient or modern times, yet 
it was only within the last twenty years that its rich auriferous cha- 
racter first became publicly known. So far back as 1788, says 
Mr. R. Brough Smyth, “‘ it was announced that gold had been dis- 
covered in Australia; but the statement was not credited, and it rested 
probably on no better evidence than that on which the companions 
of Sir Francis Drake based their report of the auriferous and argenti- 
ferous character of the rocks of California, when they explored that 
country in 1579.” From that time the matter remained in abeyance 
until 1841, when the Rev. W. B. Clarke, of Sydney, exhibited in 
that city several specimens of rich gold-bearing quartz, which had 
been collected by himself. At the same time, he expressed his con- 
fident opinion that gold would be found in abundance in New South 
Wales. Count Strzelecki, two years previously (in 1839), had also 
discovered gold in the colony, but, at the request of the Governor, the 
circumstance was not made public, ‘‘ for fear of the consequences,” 
in a country filled with many thousands of convicts. The specimens 
of gold-bearing quartz found by the Count were, however, brought 
to England, and shown to Sir Roderick Murchison, who, in 1844, 
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torroborated the opinions expressed by the Rev. W. B. Clarke re- 
specting the existence of gold in Australia. About this period many 
of the colonists seem to have become aware of the vicinity of the pre- 
cious metal, and to have actually collected and disposed of smail quan- 
tities; but having no knowledge of gold-mining, they did not know 
how to follow up their researches. In 1849, a Mr. Phillips intimated 
his discovery of gold in various parts of Australia, but, as on previous 
occasions, no notice was taken of his assertions. ‘Two years after- 
wards, this long-existing apathy suddenly disappeared. The discovery 
of gold in Calitornia resulted in directing the attention of the Austra- 
lian colonists more largely to the auriferous character of the region 
inhabited by them. r. Hargreaves, who had just returned to 
Australia from California, was struck with the physical resemblance 
existing between New South Wales and the country he had just left. 
Travelling to Bathurst, he began washing the auriferous soil, Cali- 
fornian fashion, showing the glittering produce of his labour to the 
astonished colonists. ‘The effects were electrical. Gold became the 
one absorbing topic, and gold-digging the great vocation of the colo- 
nists. ‘The history of this remarkable period, together with some 
of its principal social and industrial characteristics, are to be found 
graphically described in the Companion to the British Almanac 
for 1853. Since that eventful time the history of Australian gold 
discovery and mining enterprise has lost none of its interest. Although 
the quantity exported annually from Australia is considerably less 
than in the earlier years of gold discovery, yet it is still conducted on 
an almost incredibly large scale, as shown by the official returns of 


the two leading colonies—New South Wales and Victoria—in which 
the precious metals are found. 

e following table shows the quantity and value of the gold ex- 
ports of New South Wales and Victoria trom 1851 to 1868 :— 


New South Wales. Victoria. 


Year. 
° Quantity Quautity 
exported. * Value. exported. Value. 


OZ. Oz. 
144,120 468 ,336 145,137 438,777 
962,873 3,600, 175 1,988,526 6,135,728 
548,052 1,781,171 2,497,723 8,644,529 
237,910 773,209 2,144,699 8,255,550 

64,384 209, 250 2,751,535 10,904,150 
42,463 138,007 2,985,991 11,943,458 
253,564 983,850 2,762,460 10,987,591 
254,907 994,960 2,528,478 10,107,836 
435,995 1,698,078 2,280,950 9,122,037 
483,012 1,876,049 2,128,466 . | 8,513,864 
488, 293 1,890,908 1,978,864 7,915,532 
699 , 566 2,715,037 1,662,448 6,649,624 
605,722 2,361,949 1,627,066 6,508,264. 
721,297 2,951,671 1,545,449 6,206,237 
682,521 2,647, 668 1,556,737 6,226,948 
742,250 2,924,891 1,480,597 5,928,948 
461,775 2,170,165 1,433,687 | 5,738,993 
*333,747 *] 299,880 1,960,712 7,843,197 


8,162,451 | 31,485,254 | 35,459,425 [138,071,263 


* For the first nine months only. 2 
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A decrease of gold exports from New South Wales, in 1855-6, 
was caused by the establishment of @ mint at Sydney. The official 
statistics do not, however, give the quantities actually obtained at 
the goldfields, it being impossible to procure any accurate infor- 
mation on this point. "The quantity of gold received at Sydney from | 
the New South Wales mines during the six months ending June 30, 
1869, was 105,333 oz. as compared with 107,792 oz. during the 
corresponding period in 1868, and 99,264 oz. during the same time 
in 1867. The value of the gold exported from Queensland in 1868 
was 593,576/.; in 1867, it was 189,248/.; and in 1866, 85,560/. 

Gold is believed to exist in Western Australia, but, although the 
Government of that colony have offered a reward of 5000/. for the 
discovery of a workable goldfield, the tempting prize has remained 
unclaimed. A similar reward has been offered by the Government 
of Tasmania, that island being supposed to contain auriferous schists 
similar to those in the Victorian and New South Wales goldfields. 

The existing methods of procuring gold are very different to what 
they were in 1851. The individual miner, with his tin dish and 
other primitive appliances, has almost disap , and become re- 
placed by mining companies possessing sufficient capital and ma- 
chinery to enable them to carry on their operations on a large scale. 
In 1868 the number of registered mining companies in Victoria was 
329, the number of shares held by them being 1,227,445, and the 
nominal amount of capital 3,719,198/7. The profits made by some 
of the gold-mining companies seem almost fabulous. The called-up 
capital of nineteen of these associations amounted in 1868 to 
280,355/. 12s. 4d.; the dividends on the same, after payment of all 
_working expenses, being 2,362,5777. 1s. 4d. The Port Phillip Gold 

Mining Company’s claims in Victoria are said to have produced 
more gold than any other mines in the world ; the total quantity 
of alluvial and quartz gold obtained from them up to January 1, 
1869, being no less than 279,105 ounces, valued at about 1,102,1841. 
There are, however, several undertakings which have been productive 
of nothing but loss to the shareholders. The number of miners 
employed on the goldfields in 1867 was 65,857; in 1868 it had 
decreased to 63,181. Of these 15,620 were Chinese. The average 
earnings per head in 1867 was 87/. 1s. 1d.; in 1868 it had risen to 
104/. 18s. 8d. The estimated total yield of the machinery and 
mining-plant employed in the Victorian goldfields on the 31st of 
December, 1868, was 2,150,432/., showing an increase of 71,2371. 
as compared with the previous year. The number of distinct quartz- 
reefs is 2,651, and the extent of auriferous land opened up by the 
miners 884 square miles. During 1868 twelve new goldfields were 
discovered, and the existence of others is continually being reported. 

The social changes occasioned by the continual development of 
gold-mining industry in Victoria is characteristically illustrated by 
the contrast between the past and present condition of Ballarat. In 
1851 the only habitation on the site of the present town was a 
shepherd’s hut; at the same time the population of the district 
around Ballarat, within a radius of forty miles, did not exceed 500. 
Ballarat has now a population of 40,000 inhabitants, whose muni- 
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cipal affairs are under the control of three borough councils. The 
local revenue at the present time exceeds 50,000/. per annum, and is 
continually increasing. It possesses extensive systems of supplies of 
both gas and water, many of the mines by these means being fur- 
nished with gas as well as pure water for boiler purposes. The 
mines employ 387 steam-engines, having an aggregate of 9506 horse- 
power. larat also possesses eight banking establishments, whose 
transactions are conducted in structures of great stability and conside- 
rable architectural beauty. It owns three daily papers, and returns 
four members to Parliament. There are government post and tele- 
graph offices, court-house, three police-courts, treasury, land and 
survey office, besides three town-halls, twenty places of public wor- 
ship, two theatres, four markets, mechanics’ institute, free library, 
hospital, benevolent asylum, industrial schools for children, orphan 
asylum, botanical gardens, public park, and over 100 hotels. It 
numbers three rifle corps of volunteers, and boasts 200 miles in length 
of streets, adorned by a number of substantial villa residences, over 
ninety miles of streets being metalled and formed. ‘The estimated 
value of land in the central part of the town is at present 50,0000. 
per acre ; previous to 1851 the same land could have been procured 
for a few shillings. The quantity of gold produced by the district 
since 1851 is estimated at more than 40,000,000/. 

Mr. R. Brough Smyth gives a long list of the more remarkable 
nuggets of gold discovered in Australia. These include the ‘* Wel- 
come Nugget,” discovered at Ballarat, on the 15th of June, 1858, and 
weighing 2,217 oz. 16 dwts. This nugget brought the lucky finders 
9325/. Another nugget, the ‘‘ Blanche Barkly,” was found quite 
by itself at Kingower, Victoria. It weighed 1478 oz. 13 dwts., and 
was valued at 6905/. 12s. 9d. Another, found by a native lad at 
Meroo Creek, New South Wales, weighed 1272 0z. ‘The most 
recent of the great nuggets was that found near Donolly, in Victoria, 
on the 5th of February, 1869. It was discovered by two men, and 
weighed more than 2280 0z., the value being 9534/, Very heav 
gold is characteristic of the Donolly district, and the finding of sm 
nuggets is an event of almost daily occurrence. Another of the 
more recent of these remarkable masses of gold is that known as 


the “Curtis Nugget.” It was found at Gympie, in Queensland, and 
is valued at over 40001. 


Diamonps AND Precious Srones. 


Although it is a generally recognised fact that, by the operation of 
some unknown natural law, diamonds and other precious stones are 
often, if not uniformly, found in the neighbourhood of gold, the 
search for gems has not hitherto been carried on in.a regular or 
systematic manner in Australia. The recent discoveries of diamonds 
in considerable abundance at Mudgee in New South Wales, and at 
Beechworth in Victoria, bid fair, however, to effect a change in this 
respect. Several diamond-mining companies have been formed, and 
are already in full working operation. Within an extremely short 
period no less than 200 diamonds from Mudgee have passed through 
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the hands of a single Australian jeweller. These were obtained by 
the miners merely in ‘‘ washing off” their gold ; and large quantities 
of what are technically called “small-dust diamonds” have been 
thrown away as useless, although said to be worth from 200/. to 300/. 
per ounce for manufacturing purposes. ‘The experiences of the 
earliest of the new diamond-mining companies seem to bear out the 
reports of the almost fabulous stores of precious stones contained in 
the auriferous portions of Australian soil. The labours of a single 
week, conducted on a most limited scale, produced 115 diamonds, 
ranging in value from 3/. to 5/. each, besides a profusion of garnets, 
to , and other valuable gems. A diamond, weighing five-and-a- 
+ en and valued at 250/., was discovered at Mudgee ; and 
another, weighing upwards of seven ounces, has since been found 
between Bendimeer and Armidale, in New South Wales. This latter, 
however, is supposed by some to be a white topaz. Should it prove a 
true diamond, it will be the largest yet known. It is as large as a 
turkey’s egg, and of a similar shape. Although these results appear 
to have taken the colonial public by surprise, the existence of diamonds 
in Australia had long been known, and fine specimens were repeatedly 
found, sometimes in no small number—as at Beechworth, in Victoria, 
where, during the year 1865, more than a dozen of these coveted 
gems were procured from a single claim. Besides these, many had 
been previously obtained in the same neighbourhood. The total 
number reported as being discovered in Victoria up to December 31, 
1868, was sixty, but most of these were of comparatively small 
value. The Rev. W. B. Clarke, of Sydney, mentions several ‘‘ finds” 
of diamonds in New South Wales, but none of the gems so dis- 
covered seem to have been of considerable size. Mr. George Foord, 
of Melbourne, is said to have been the first to establish the existence 
of diamonds in Victoria, having reported on one found by him in 
1861 or 1862. Both the Rev. W. B. Clarke, of Sydney, and the 
Rev. J. J. Bleasdale, of Melbourne, appear to have predicted the 
discovery of diamonds and precious stones in Australia. 

One reason why diamond-mining has not hitherto been followed 
as a regular industrial occupation in Australia, seems to have been 
the want of actual experience on the part of the gold-miners; also 
from the fact that the gems needed special search. Moreover, the 
miners were continually finding what they supposed to be real dia- 
monds, but which, on examination, turned out to be varieties of rock- 
crystal, topaz, and white zircon. Hence the origin of the prevalent 
impression that ‘‘ Australian diamonds” are not diamonds at all. 
The richer goldfields have frequently been found to teem with rubies, 
sapphires, and other precious stones, many being of the rarest and 
most valuable description. In the Uralea River, New England, a 
vast tract of grazing-country in New South Wales, the amount of 
sapphire and ruby is, according to Mr. Clarke, enormous. The dig- 
gings there are in granite detritus, over granite and under basalt. 
The green sapphire—which, according to Mr. Harry Emanuel, is the 
rarest of all gems, and scarcely ever met with—has been found both 
in Victoria and in New South Wales. The rarity of this description 


of precious stone may be inferred from the circumstance that Mr, 
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Emanuel, in the course of an extensive experience as a dealer in 
gems, only came across one specimen. At the Melbourne Inter- 
colonial Exhibition of 1866-7 a fine collection of Tasmanian topazes 
were exhibited. Others, including some of the finest yet found at the 
antipodes, were procured from Victoria. The list of Australian gems 
and precious stones comprises almost every known variety, including 
the agate, amethyst, cornelian, chalcedony, garnet, onyx, opal, 
emerald, ruby, &c. ‘These stones are believed to exist in unprece- 
dented abundance ; and when the search for them is prosecuted in a 
more steady and systematic manner, they will, in all probability, 
become a staple article of colonial export. Hitherto the thousands 
of small diamonds required for the glazing and other trades, also the 
myriads of rubies and sapphires used in the manufacture of watches, 
have been obtained principally from Brazil; but of late years the 
supply has proved so inadequate to the demand that the value of 
jewels has greatly increased, many costing more than double and 
even treble the amount charged in the earlier part of the century. 
The East Indies, and the Ural Mountains, in Russia, have contributed 
more or less to the supply of diamonds for manufacturing purposes, 
but not to the extent at one time anticipated. The profitable develo 

ment of the traffic in Australian gems will, however, depend materially 
upon the manner in which the rich stores of precious stones known to 


exist in California, and in parts of British North America, are rendered 
available for use. 


SILvEr. 


Although Australia has yet to gain a reputation as a silver-pro- 
ducing country, vast supplies of this valuable metal are believed to 
exist in Victoria and the adjoining colonies. In the former the silver 
is principally obtained from St. Arnaud, where it is found with gold, 
copper, and lead. In 1869, about 2651 tons of silver ore were raised 
at the St. Arnaud works, the results of the same being 5604 ounces 
of pure metal. Silver-mines have been opened on the southern 
coast of New South Wales—also in South Australia. 


Coprer. 


If South Australia cannot boast a participation in the auriferous 
wealth enjoyed by the neighbouring colonies, it can rejoice in the 
possession of the richest copper-mines in the world. Copper is found 
in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, Western Australia, and 
other parts of the Australian continent, but at present not to anything 
like the extent to which it is obtained in South Australia. Upwards 
of 616,405 ewt. of this useful metal, valued at 2,831,423/., were ex- 

rted from Adelaide in the five years ending December 30, 1867. 
The quantity of copper ore exported during the same period was 
54,318 tons, valued at 645,156/.—the whole forming a total value of 
3,476,5791. The original supply was obtained from the famous 
Burra Burra mine, situate about ninety miles to the north-east of 
Adelaide. It was discovered in 1845 by a shepherd named Pickitt. 
Mining operations commenced in the same year with ten men, and in 


a few days after the pickaxe had begun striking the ground, several 
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drays laden with copper ore found their way into Adelaide. “The 
history of the Burra Burra mine is,” a writer in the colony re- 
marks, ‘‘the history of the commercial progress of South Australia. 
Farms, land-sales, emigration, wharves, warehouses, projected rail- 
ways, imports, rents, wages, have all rested on the yield of the Burra 
Burra.” In 1860, a more extensive discovery of copper than even 
that of the Burra Burra was made upon land belonging to Captain 
Hughes, on York’s Peninsula. The works here are known as the 
Wallaroo mines. About the same time a still richer supply of 
copper was found, about ten miles from the Wallaroo mines, also on 
land belonging to Captain Hughes. The number of copper-mines at 
work during 1867 was fifty-nine. The first discovery of copper was 
made in 1842, by Mr. C. east and Mr. F. §. Dutton, at Kapunda, 
about fifty miles from Adelaide. Bismuth and lead have also been 
found, and are believed to be distributed over the colony. ‘The total 
absence of fresh water in the vicinity of the Wallaroo mines—a cir- 
cumstance which renders the district (a most extensive one) unfit for 
nah ae of settlement—has given rise to a novel colonial industry, 
in the shape of fresh-water distilleries. The distilled water is retailed 
at about 2s. to 2s. 6d. per hogshead. Mr. Frederick Sinnett, alluding 
to this circumstance, observes that, ‘‘ perhaps for the first time in the 
records of the world, a population of some thousands, with all their 
horses, and cattle, and domestic animals, drank agua distilluta.” 
Alluding to some copper-works recently established in Victoria, 
Mr. McLeod observes :—‘‘ It is a curious fact, in connection with 
this trade, that no capitalists have ever started the project of utilising 
the raw material, copper, so abundant in Australia, instead of sending 
it to England for rolling into sheets, and then importing it back for 
manufacturing into the articles required. With all the copper abound- 
ing in, and exported from, these colonies, there is not a single esta- 
blishment for rolling, although smelting is conducted on a large scale, 
especially in South Australia.” During the first eight months of 
1869 we imported from Australia 50,500 tons of copper, and 10,958 
tons of copper ore. 
Coat. 

This useful mineral is found in great abundance in New South 
Wales, which annually exports large quantities of the same, not 
merely to the sister-colonies, but also to California, Japan, China, 
Java, Manilla, and other places. The actual limits of the great coal- 
field of New South Wales are at present very imperfectly known. It 
is found to extend into Queensland and to reappear in Tasmania, the 
latter colony possessing four coal-mines, from which 8341 tons of 
coal were raised in 1868. In 1867, the number of coal-mines in 
New South Wales was twenty-six, the quantity of coal raised during 
the same year being 770,012 tons. The official returns show that 
from 1852 to 1857 the produce of the mines was 750,021 tons; from 
1858 to 1862 it was 1,712,061 tons; and from 1863 to 1867 it was 
2,712,676 tons. In Victoria attempts to procure coal have repeat- 
edly been made, but hitherto the quantities found have not proved 
remunerative. Good seams have been discovered, but they are not 
thick ; besides, they are situate in localities difficult of access, and 
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where the cost of working is very great. The price of New South 
Wales coals in Victoria is about 30s. per ton, the quantity of the same 
imported into the latter colony in 1867 being 113,731 tons. During 
the same year South Australia imported 74,161 tons of coal from 
New South Wales. The chief supply of the mineral is obtained from 
Newcastle, about seventy-five snihbe from Sydney. The population of 
Newcastle exceeds 10,000. Previous to 1845 there was only one 
coalpit and one coal-shoot in the place, and these were deemed suffi- 
cient to supply Sydney and the few coasting-steamers running to 
Port Jackson. It was not until 1849 that the item of coals was con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to have a place assigned to it in the 
annual statistics of the colony. The coals are drawn by locomotive 
engines along well-constructed tramways from the pit-mouth to the 
shipping-places, where steam-cranes and other facilities are in action 
for the ready loading of vessels of large tonnage. It is believed that 
should the numbers of the mining population become proportionately 
increased, the coal districts of New South Wales could furnish an 
ample supply of gas and steam-fuel to the whole of the countries 
throughout the Indian and Pacific Oceans. Indeed the possession of 
coal is likely to prove a greater source of wealth to New South Wales 
than even the gold in which she is so rich. The quality of the coal 
from one of the pits was tested at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, in 
1858, and again in 1859, the results being highly satisfactory, show- 
ing that for steam purposes it is only 7 per cent. inferior to Welsh 
coal; while, with regard to the manufacture of gas, it produces up- 
wards of 9000 cubic feet per ton, with an illuminating power of 24 
per cent, more than the English variety known as Whitworth. 


KEROSENE. 


Bituminous shales occur in those parts of the Australian colonies in 
which coal-bearing strata are found. In some places the richness of 
the shales has led to the establishment of extensive works for the 
manufacture of kerosene. The story of the discovery of kerosene. 
in New South Wales is a very simple one. The first specimen of the 
coal was found as far back as 1855, when a sample of it was sent to 
the Paris Exhibition of the following year. By some accident it 
attracted no notice there, and was passed over, being evidently taken 
for a species of lignite. Though it excited no attention in Paris, it 
had not, however, escaped the observation of the Rev. W. B. Clarke, 
who, in his paper on the Coalfields of New South Wales, furnished 
to the New South Wales Commission for the Universal Exhibition 
held'in London in May, 1862, alluding to the similarity between the 
combustible schists of Tasmania sty a South Wales, mentioned 
that the latter might ‘ eT be valuable as a source for the manu- 
facture of mineral oil.”” Early in 1865 a ae of the coal fell into 
the hands of a gentleman experienced in such matters, who at once 
recognised it as being similar, in all visible respects, to the cannel-coal 
of North Britain. This led to further investigation, and ultimately 
to the discovery. of the rich supplies of bituminous shale which are 
now being largely worked at Petrolea Vale, near Hartley. The oil 
produced is of the finest possible quality, giving a far wy light 
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than the best European or American“oils, and burning, like Young’s 
paraffin oil, one-third longer. ‘The shale improves in quality the fur- 
ther it goes into the hill. Besides kerosene, several kinds of heavier 
oils are extracted ; these are in demand for lubricating machinery. 
The mines are situated at a distance of 2700 feet above the level of 
the sea, and the works are said to be capable of producing 5000 gal- 
lons of oil per week. Attempts have been made in Victoria to 
manufacture the oil, but the idea has been abandoned for the present, 
in consequence of the large yields from the American mineral springs 
lessening the price of oil to an extent which renders the working of 
the Victorian mines unprofitable. 


Tron, Tin, AND OTHER MINERALS, 

Iron is known to exist in many parts of Australia, but very little 
appears to be regularly mined, except at Nattai, in New South Wales, 
where the ore is of extraordinary richness. The ore is a red hema- 
tite, containing about 70 per cent. of metal, and is fourd on the sur- 
face, and also extending underground to a depth of thirty feet. The 
Fitzroy iron-mines at Nattai have been now some fifteen or more 

ears in existence, during which time large quantities of valuable 
iron ore have been obtained ; nevertheless, the iron industry of Aus- 
tralia cannot yet be said to have fairly commenced. Although coal 
is also found in abundance in the neighbourhood, together with large 

uantities of good workable clay, suitable for manufacturing into 

rebricks, the cost of transit of the iron produce from the mines 
more than counteracts these advantages. When the tide of colonial 
population becomes more largely increased, and a corresponding 
development of the Australian railway system practicable, iron- 
mining will become a leading industry, not merely in New South 
Wales, but in the other colonies in which this useful mineral is found. 
In South Australia it exists in vast quantities. Some few years ago 
the South Australian Government offered a reward of 500/. to the 
first person who should melt a specified number of tons, but the 
reward has never been claimed. At present the demand for the raw 
material is too limited, while the rate of wages is too high, to enable 
colonial iron-smelters to compete with those of Europe and America. 
Tin has been found in Victoria, but the tin-bearing rocks have yet to 
be discovered. It generally occurs in the form of oxide of tin, in 
which shape it has been obtained in large quantities from the neigh- 
bourhood of Beechworth. The quantity of tin ore exported from 
Victoria up to December 31, 1868, was 2871 tons 1 cwt., and the 

uantity of smelted tin, 25,632 lbs. The metal is found in some of 
the other colonies, but has not yet become a special article of search. 
Antimony is found in South Australia, Victoria, Tasmania, and New 
South Wales, also in Queensland. Lead is mined largely in. South 
Australia, the exports of the smelted metal from that colony during 
the five years ending December 31, 1867, being 5158 cwt., and of 
lead ore 1963 tons. In New South Wales the indications of the 
existence of lead are numerous. Similar traces are plentiful in 
Queensland. Small quantities of native lead are found also in Vic- 
toria. In fact, it may be said that there is scarcely a known mineral 
which is not to be found in some part or other of the Australian 
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continent, the metalliferous wealth of which bids fair to surpass any- 
thing of the kind yet recorded. Immense tracts of land, many miles 
in extent, and believed to be extremely rich in mineral treasures, 
have yet to be explored; while the proper examination and working 
of the districts into which the stream of population is gradually find- 
ing its way must form the task of future generations. Large quan- 
tities of porcelain and other clays, beautifully variegated marbles, 
slates, building stone, and other useful articles, are also obtained 
from various parts of the colonies. 


Minor Invvstnres. 

Whaling is carried on to some extent by the Tasmanians, and in 
Western Australia pearl-fishing has been successfully prosecuted at 
Nicol Bay. A single pearl sent to England from this place realised 
2607. As a general rule, however, the pearls taken hitherto have 
been of small size, and therefore of limited value. Several tons of 
pearl-shell are now annually exported from Perth. On the coast of 
Queensland coral is found in abundance, and itis probable that before 
long it may become a regular article of colonial export, the pink 
varieties of coral having risen enormously in value of late years. 
Ship and boat-building are followed pretty extensively in the older 
colonies, and there are few trades or manufactures in the mother- 
country which do not possess a representative in the Australian cities 
and towns. The mere enumeration of the various colonial mills, 
works, and manufacturing establishments which have sprung into active 
being during the last few years would suffice to fill a large volume. 
The glance taken by us of the present state of industrial progress in 
Australia, is necessarily of a most cursory character; nevertheless, 
it is amply sufficient to show how vast and inexhaustible is the field 
afforded by the colonies, either singly or collectively, for the remunera- 
tive employment of the many thousands of artisans who in this 
country find it so difficult to procure the means of livelihood. It is 
not a wise thing to encourage the departure of industrial skill and 
energy from our shores, but when the workman has to make his 
choice between emigration and the workhouse, we cannot blame him 
for preferring the former. Far better that he should be a self-sup- 
poe labourer in Australia, than a burdensome pauper at home. 

ence the desirability of rendering our labouring aan more 
familiar with the industrial advantages possessed by New South Wales, 
Victoria, and the sister-colonies; so that they may be led to endea- 
vour, by means of emigration clubs, and other practical applications 
of the co-operative principle, to find their way to regions where 
they may gain the sweets of independence for themselves, and assist 
in relieving the ceaseless and increasing pressure on the labour- 
market at home. Jouyx PLuMMER. 


Norre.—Among the works consulted by the writer may be mentioned the Statistical 
Registers of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, &c. ;. ‘Ihe Gold Fields and 
Mineral Districts of Victoria,” by R. B. Smyth; “ ‘The Official Record of the Melbourne 
Intercolonial Exhibition,’ 1866-7; Bailliere’s ‘ New South Wales Gazetteer ;” ‘South 
Australia, its Progress and Prospects,” by A. Foster; “The Colony of Victoria,” by W. 
Westgarth ; “ Another England,’’ by E. C. Booth; ‘An Account of South Australia,” 
by ¥. Sinnett ; “* Prince Alfred in Victoria,” by J. G. Knight; together with numerous 
treatises by Dr. Lang, and other colonial writers. Considerable use has been made also 
of information procured from the columns of the Sydney Morning Herald, Melbourne 
Argus, aud other leading colonial journils; likewise of various pamphlets, published 
from time to time in the colonies, 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


En@uanp was behind most of the other countries of Europe in pro- 
viding art-galleries for the general pleasure, information, and culture. 
Even when she had founded her National Gallery of pictures, she 
seemed to take but a languid and fitful interest in its condition ; for 
some years proceeded slowly in its extension, and was, till the last 
summer, content to see it housed in the half of a not very large and 
not very commodious edifice. The removal of the Royal Academy, 
which occupied the other half of the so-called National. Gallery, has 
allowed the entire range of rooms to be appropriated to the national 
pictures: and perhaps the better opportunity thus afforded of seeing 
them—it may be also the etal roposal of the Government to 
erect a larger gallery for their more adequate exhibition—has directed 
attention anew to the pictures themselves; certainly, they have been 
much discussed lately in Parliament, in the public journals, and in 
private society. It seems, therefore, a not unbefitting time to take 
stock, so to speak, of the Gallery—to inquire generally into the extent 
and character of the collection, and how far, comparing it with the 
continental galleries, it is entitled to the rank of a National Gallery. 
We have already sketched the early history of the Gallery :* whilst 
therefore we must, to a certain extent, travel over the ground again, we 
may take a broader general survey, and, in noticing particular paint- 
ings, confine our attention in the main to those of recent acquisition. 

A singular opportunity for laying the foundation of a National 
Gallery was lost when Mr. Buchanan, in 1803, offered to the Govern- 
ment a collection of pictures, few in number but of rare interest and 
value, as the nucleus of a national collection. The disturbed state of 
the Continent had rendered the owners of several Italian palaces 
anxious to convert their pictures into money, that they might be the 
better pre to meet threatening contingencies. Mr. Buchanan 
having, as his agent in Italy, a shrewd dealer and a good judge of the 
mercantile value of works of art, had seized the favourable moment 
to make some successful purchases, and to open negotiations for 
more. The choicest of his pictures he offered to the nation. Among 
them were four by Rubens—‘ Peace and War,” ‘‘ The Procession of 
Julius Cesar,” and the famous ‘‘ Chateau de Stein,” and still more 
famous ‘‘ Rainbow ” landscapes; a splendid landscape by Claude, 
from the Colonna Palace; Parmigiano’s ‘‘ Marriage of St. Cathe- 
rine ;” Poussin’s “ Plague of Ashdod ;” a couple of pictures ascribed 
to Raffaelle, from Florence ; and Vandyck’s well-known triple portrait 
of Charles I. (now at Windsor), in which the monarch’s melancholy 
face is shown in profile as well as full. For these Mr. Buchanan 
asked 20,000/., at the same time intimating, that, if desired, he was 
willing to place the best of the other pictures for which he was nego- 
tiating at the disposal of the Government. The offer was, however, 
promptly declined, Mr. Pitt, then Prime Minister, being of opinion 
that ‘‘the Government was not in a state at that time to lay out 
money on objects of that description.” 


; * In the ‘Companion ” for 1859; more briefly in that for 1866. 
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Several of these pictures have since become the property of the 
nation, and others are in well-known galleries ; so that we have the 
means at hand of estimating the value of the collection as a whole, 


“and the effect it would probably have had in stimulating other pur- 


chases and gifts. Rubens’s great picture, “‘ Peace and War,” as it 
was called, was singularly fitted to be the cornerstone of our National 
Gallery. It was painted in England, whilst Rubens was here as envoy, 
in 1629-30, and presented by him to the King, Charles I. On the 
death of Charles, and the dispersion of the royal pictures, it was 
obtained by the Doria family, and became a leading ornament of their 

lace at Genes, where it was known as “‘ The Family of Rubens.” 

r. Buchanan acquired it for about 1100/., and on its being declined 
by the Pitt ministry, it was purchased for 3000/. by the Earl of 
dower (afterwards Marquis of Stafford and first Duke of Sutherland) ; 
and he, appreciating the kind of national interest attaching to it, as 
well as its artistic value, presented it to the country in 1828. The 
two landscapes by Rubens were sold for 1500/. apiece. The “ Cha- 
teau de Stein” was bought by Lady Beaumont to present to her 
husband, who gave it, with his other pictures, to the nation in 1826. 
The subsequent history of the “ Rainbow ” landscape illustrates well 
the rise in the value of really fine pictures since 1803, and the rong 4 
there may now be in procuring them for the national collection. It 
was sold, as we have said, for 1500/. ‘Twenty years later, at the sale 
by auction of Mr. Watson Taylor’s pictures, it fetched 27300. 
Another twenty years passed, and it again appeared at Christie’s 
(1856), when it was knocked down for 45507. ‘* The Procession of 
Julius Caesar” was purchased by Mr. Champernowne for 800/. ; it 
afterwards became the property of the — Rogers, and on his death 
was bought for the gallery for 11027. Poussin’s “ Plague of Ashdod,” 
which sold for 800/., was in 1838 presented to. the National Gallery 
by the Duke of Northumberland. The Raffaelles, not finding pur- 
chasers at the price Mr. Buchanan set upon them, were sent back to 


Florence ; and Parmigiano’s great picture was also returned to Italy, 


“as it had been sought after by Lucien Bonaparte.”* A little later, but 
whilst Pitt was minister, the collection formed by Mr. Noel Desenfans 
was offered to the Government, on condition that a gallery should be 
built for its reception and free exhibition. The offer was declined, 
and the collection was bequeathed, on the same terms, to the trustees 
of Alleyn’s College at Dulwich, who commissioned Sir John Soane to 
erect a gallery. This was opened to the public in 1812, Dulwich 
Gallery thus preceding the National Gallery by a dozen years. 

These opportunities missed, many years elapsed before another 
presented itself. But in 1823, Sir George Beaumont—a leader in the 
art-world of that day—informed the Government (Lord Liverpool 
being premier) that he was willing to give the more valuable portion 
of his collection of paintings whenever it should be decided to found 
a National Gallery. The fine collection of Mr. Angerstein was 
about the same time offered to the country, and it was felt that in the 
two collections the foundation would be laid of a really good gallery. 
Mr. Angerstein’s pictures were, accordingly, secured for a sum of 
* Buchanan’s “ Memoirs of Painting in England,” vol. ii. p. 111. 
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57,000/., and exhibited to the publi¢ on the 10th of May, 1824. Sir 
George Beaumont’s pictures were added in 1825. The Angerstein 
Collection comprised thirty-eight a by the old 
masters, nine by British artists. Among them were “The Raising of 
Lazarus,” the masterpiece of Sebastian del Piombo, and painted, with 
the assistance of Michael Angelo, in competition with Raffaelle’s 
“Transfiguration” ; Raffaelle’s Portrait of Pope Julius II. ; Rubens’s 
‘Rape of the Sabines,” and “ Holy Family ;’ Rembrandt’s exquisite 
picture of ‘“‘The Woman taken in Adultery ;” five admirable land- 
scapes by Claude Lorraine; and works by Titian, Correggio, the 
Carracci, Vandyck, Nicolas and Gaspar Poussin, Cuyp, and others ; 
whilst the British works included Hogarth’s incomparable ‘‘ Marriage 
& la Mode,” Reynolds’s grand historical Portrait of Lord Heathfield, 
the defender of Gibraltar, and Wilkie’s ‘ Village Festival.” The 
Beaumont donation numbered sixteen choice works, mostly of cabinet 
size, but including such gems as the four landscapes by Claude, 
Rubens’s “ Chateau ” landscape, Sebastian Bourdon’s ‘‘ Return of the 
Ark,” Wilkie’s ‘‘ Blind Fiddler,” and others by Rembrandt, Both, 
Canaletto, Reynolds, and Wilson. 

The management of the Gallery was nominally vested in a Board of 
Trustees, but the actual direction was in the Keeper, Mr. William 
Seguier, a picture-dealer, and the son of a picture-dealer, who also 
held the offices of Conservator of the Royal Pictures and Superin- 
tendent of the British Institution. In his hands the management was 
not likely to be very active. It seemed to be recognised, from the 
first, that the Gallery was to be a gallery of ‘‘ the Great Masters.” 
The English school was entirely ignored. In purchasing additional 
pictures, the only works sought for, or accepted, were those of the 
painters whose names were familiar in the sale-room and in the larger 
private collections. For twenty years, the Gallery was conducted on 
what may be described as purely amateur or dilettante principles. 
During those twenty years, just nineteen pictures were purchased, at 
a total outlay of 48,0007. Among them were several admirable works, 
though not one out of the regular gallery category. Such were the 
“‘ Bacchus and Ariadne” of Titian, bought with Poussin’s “ Baccha- 
nalian Dance; and another in 1826, for 9,000/.; the Marquis of 
Londonderry’s pair of Correggios, obtained in 1834, at the hand- 
some price of 11,500/.; Murillo’s ‘*‘ Holy Family” and Rubens’s 
“ Brazen Serpent,” purchased two or three years later for 7000 guineas ; 
and—a far better bargain—Raffaelle’s exquisite ‘* St. Catharine,” ob- 
tained in 1839, with Mazzolini’s and Garofalo’s “ Holy Families,” 
for a like sum. ‘Towards the end of Mr. Seguier’s career, when 
medizvalism was becoming fashionable in art as well as in theology, 
and the early painters began to be inquired after, Francia’s ‘‘ Virgin 
Enthroned ” and “‘ Piet ” (the latter one of the purest and most perfect 

ictures uced before Raffaelle’s maturity), Pietro Perugino’s 

‘ Holy Family,” and Jan Van Eyck’s marvellous little picture, now 

epowe to represent ‘Jean Arnolfini and his Wife,” were added to the 
ery. 

_ Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Eastlake succeeded Mr. Seguier, as 

Keeper, in 1843; but he held this post only four years, and during 
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that time effected no marked change. Ten or eleven pictures were 
bought, but all were of the Raffaelle or later epochs. One or two 
were mistakes—the so-called “ Holbein,” for example, and the ‘“ Boar 
Hunt,” by Velasquez, which had been so extensively repainted by 
Lance, the fruit-painter, as to be rendered nearly valueless for a Na- 
tional Gallery ; the pictures in which ought to be, like the archives 
in a record office, documents which the student can refer to with 
tolerable security that they are neither forged nor have been tam- 
pered with. Most of the purchases were, however, excellent. Espe- 
cially so was that perfect gem, named Raffaelle’s ‘‘ Vision of a Knight,” 
but which evidently is the painter’s rendering of the ancient myth 
of “‘ The Two Ways.” A thousand guineas were never better spent 
ona picture than on this. Rubens’s splendid ‘‘ Judgment of Paris” was 
obtained for 4000 guineas, exactly double the sum paid for it by Lord 
Kinnaird, at the sale of the Orleans Gallery, in 1799. 

We may over the next few years, and come to the appointment, 
in 1855, of Sir Charles Eastlake to the oftice of Director of the National 
Gallery—with that appointment a new system having been initiated. 
Hitherto the pictures had been purchased nominally by the Trustees, 
when offered privately or at public sales, the Treasury being, in every 
instance, applied to for the requisite funds, and the purchase made 
subject to its sanction. For a short time, indeed, an agent had been 
appointed to travel on the Continent, and report on any suitable pic- 
tures he might find for sale; but exception was taken, in the House of 
Commons, alike tothe person and to his selections, and his engage- 
ment was speedily terminated. ‘To the new Director was assigned a 
much higher salary than the previous Keepers had received ; but on 
him alone was now thrown the responsibility of the selection and 
purchase of pictures, the Trustees having only a circumscribed power 
of dissent. At the same time, instead of separate applications having 
to be made to the ‘Treasury, it was decided to appropriate an an- 
nual sum of 10,0007, to the purchase of pictures ; the surplus, if any, . 
being returned, at the end of each financial year, to the Treasury, 
there to accumulate and be available for larger purchases in any sub- 
sequent year. It was also arranged that the Director might visit the 
Continent, annually or otherwise, to acquaint himself With any pictures 
that might be for sale abroad. This system has been continued to the 
present day, and is stillin operation, and to it must be attributed, in a 

‘great measure, the actual condition of the collection. 

Sir Charles Eastlake was Director of the Gallery exactly ten years, 
in which time he increased the number of purchased pictures above 
160 per cent. ‘The pictures purchased from the foundation of the 
Gallery in 1824 to 1855, that is during thirty-two years, amounted, as 
we learn from the Official Catalogue, ‘* to only ninety-six in number ; 
while those purchased during Sir Charles Eastlake’s directorship 
(1855-65) reached the number of 155, at an average cost of 
6627. 2s. 10d.” Still more marked than the increase in the number 
was the change in the character of the purchases. Eastlake had 
chiefly given his attention to Italian and particularly Venetian art. 
As a painter, his technical processes and, system of colour were 
founded on, if they were not imitations of, the manner of Giorgione, 
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and, in a somewhat less degree, of “Titian. But with advancing 
years, he applied himself less and less to the practice, and increas- 
ingly to the history and literature, of painting ; and as his leaning 
was decidedly towards religious art, he was prepared, in a measure, 
to fall in with. the growing tendency for ecclesiastical archaism, or 
what is more euphuistically termed Christian Art. His historic 
studies, and doubtless the influence of German artistic authorities, at 
the same time led him to regard these early works even more from the 
historic than from the religious point of view, and hence he became a 
willing convert to the doctrine that great national collections should 
be made as far as possible to afford a chronological view of the growth 
and development of the several schools of painting. And it was to 
the carrying-out of this idea in the National Gallery, as far as the 
means were afforded him, that he devoted the remaining years of his 
life. With the exception of the Kriiger Collection, purchased, at his 
suggestion, the year before his appointment to the directorship, the 
National Gallery possessed no works of early Christian Art, unless, 
indeed, one or two painted by Francia and Perugino—the interme- 
diate links between the antique and modern styles—be placed under 
that category. 

During the ten years of Eastlake’s rule, pictures of a kind that 
would have affrighted the first Keeper, and horrified the original Trus- 
tees, were placed on the walls of the Gallery with a lavish hand. 
Murmurs were uttered in high places, but the Director explained that 
those ‘‘ unsightly specimens ” were ‘‘ selected solely for their historical 
importance,” and he was allowed to have his way. Yet, while dili- 
gently seeking out these historically important works, he was very far 
from neglecting the productions that were important in an artistic 
sense, with which all his early predilections were in unison. Indeed, 
some of the grandest pictures which the country possesses were pur- 
chased by him, and purchased at a cost which he well knew would 
draw down adverse criticism from very opposite quarters. The result 
was, that whilst there were added to the Gall ery many noble pictures 
by the really great masters of Italy and the Netherlands, the com- 
mencement was made of what may eventually become, if his practice 
be steadily buteeautiously followed, a most instructive series of works, 
illustrating, with some approach to completeness, the rise and develop- 
ment of the principal schools of painting. 

Many of these ‘‘ early and unsightly specimens” were bought at a 
comparatively low price, and not unfrequently they were obtained 
several together, or in collections, as in the Lombardi-Baldi, Beau- 
cousin, and other collections; whilst the really great works were 
usually bought singly. But for some of the choicest of the early 
and intermediate works large sums were given, and given judiciously. 
The wonderful picture of ‘‘The Saviour with the Banner of the 
Resurrection,” surrounded by apostles, prophets, and the holy band 
of martyrs, confessors, and beatified persons—a host ‘‘ worthy indeed 
to be dwellers in paradise,” as Vasari wrote in an unwonted fit of 
enthusiasm—one of the purest and loveliest of Fra Angelica’s pious 
inventions, cost the country 4200/.; but then it is a picture which 
might be not unfitly placed beside the noblest in any gallery. Palla- 
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juolo’s of St. Sebastian” cost 3155/.; Perugino’s 
‘Virgin and Child, with the Archangels Michael and Raphael,” 
35711. ; Crivelli’s “‘ Madonna and Child Enthroned, with St. Jerome 
and St. Sebastian” (the former saint in cardinal’s robe and hat, the 
latter as a spruce young cavalier holding the arrow—symbol of his 
martyrdom—daintily between his thumb and forefinger), nearly 
2200/. ; and these sums are not at all beyond their merits. 

As regards the really first-class pictures, by painters who are uni- 
versally known as the Great Masters, purchased by Sir Charles East- 
lake, a few words will suffice, as most of them were noticed on a 
previous occasion. First in size and cost, and foremost in quality, 
is the gorgeous ‘‘ Family of Darius,” by Paul Veronese, bought in 
1857 for 13,650/., from Count Pisani of Venice, for one of whose 
ancestors it was painted. Though not equal in size or splendour to 
the famous ‘‘ Marriage at Cana” in the Louvre (that being 21 feet 
9 inches by 32 feet 4 inches, whilst this is only 7 feet 8 inches by 
15 feet 6 inches), it ranks among the great Venetian’s chief works, is 
inadmirable preservation, and belongs to a class of pictures which the 
Gallery greatly needed. A not unworthy companion from the same 
pencil, ‘The Adoration of the Magi” (11 feet 7 inches by 10 feet 
7 inches), was bought in 1855 for about 2000/7. Alongside these 
masterworks of the Venetian school when at its highest, may be placed 
the ‘“ Madonna and Child” of Carpaccio, the immediate precursor of 
Titian, bought for 3400/.—one of Eastlake’s latest purchases. Next to 
“The Family of Darius” the most famous work obtained by Eastlake 
was the ‘‘ Madonna and Child,” formerly known as the Aldobrandini, 
and later as the Garvagh Raffaelle, from the names of its successive 
owners. This little gem—it is only 15 inches by 13—was bought 
by Mr. Day, about 1798, for 900 guineas from the Aldobrandini 
Palace (along with Leonardo da Vinci’s “Christ Disputing with 
the Doctors,” which has likewise found its final resting-place in the 
National Gallery), and sold by him in 1800, for 1500 guineas, to 
Lord Garvagh. From the Dowager Lady Garvagh it was obtained 
for the National Gallery, in 1865, at a cost of 90007. Works by 
Lippi, Pesellino, Rembrandt, Hobbema, and others, might be cited as 
illustrating the range and generally high character of Sir Charles 
Eastlake’s purchases; but it may suffice to quote the summary of 
these purchases made by Mr. Wornum, in his brief biography of 
Fastlake in the British Catalogue :—‘‘ These 155 pictures represent 
eight schools of painting, and 111 masters, extending over a period 


of seyen centuries. The various Italian schools are represented by — 


eighty-two masters; the Flemish school by eleven; the Dutch, Ger- 
man, and British schools each by five masters; and the French, 
Spanish, and Byzantine by one each.” The distribution appears 
somewhat unequal, and hardly according to the relative importance 
of the several schools; but it must always be remembered, in con- 
sidering the purchase of authentic pictures by the old masters, that 
they can only be bought when offered for sale: they cannot be pro- 
cured to order. 

On the death of Sir Charles Eastlake, in December 1865, Mr. W. 
Boxall, R.A., was appointed to succeed him. ‘The new Director has 
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hitherto shown no desire to depart faom the ways of iis predecessor. 
His purchases have been kept well within the annual 10,000V. al- 
lowed by the Treasury, and the pictures _— have generally been 
of high quality. From his appointment, in February 1866, to April 
1869, he has purchased twenty-nine pictures (all but two by the did 
Masters), at a cost of 23,124/., being an average of 7971. each. In all, 
352 pictures have been purchased for the Gailery, at a total cost of a 
— more than a quarter of a million (254,888/.), spread over forty- 
ve years. 

Two of Mr. Boxall’s purchases—‘‘ Christ Blessing Little Chil- 
dren,” ascribed to Rembrandt, and ‘‘ The Entombment,”’ believed to 
be by Michael Angelo—have been productive of much discussion 
and cviticism. The Rembrandt was purchased in 1866 of M. Seur- 
mondt, of Aix-la-~Chapelle, for 7000/.—a large sum ; but the picture 
is of considerable size (6 feet 10 inches by 5 feet), and works by 
Rembrandt, of unquestionable excellence and in good condition, 
now fetch enormous prices when submitted to public competition, as 
was shown at the late De Morny sale, when ‘‘A Head by Rem- 
brandt, in his smooth manner,” realised 6500/. The picture was 
placed in the Gallery. in October, 1866, and was received with very 
general favour; but after a time—first in the House of Commons, 
and since in the House of Lords—it was denounced in almost un- 
measured terms as “‘a spurious work,” a ‘“‘ tenth-rate picture,” and 
the like, or worse. Now, the picture is not one that came before 
the student of art for the first time when it was exhibited at the 


National Gallery. With the exception of those masterworks, which 


stand by general agreement as the representative pictures of the 
heads of the several schools of painting, few pictures were better 
known or more commonly referred to. "Tt had been in the possession 
of the Schénborn family for a century and a half, was one of the 
leading features of the collection in the Schénborn Palace at Vienna, 
and was there, as far as is known, always attributed to Rembrandt— 
certainly as early as 1746, as it is so described in the Catalogue drawn 
up in that year. Continental critics and writers on art, when referring 
to it, have, we believe, always done so in terms which imply no suspi- 
cion of its authenticity, and generally expressing a high opinion of its 
merits—some, indeed, ranking it among the four greatest of Rem- 
brandt’s works. Several distinguished painters have in like manner 
expressed a high opinion of its technical merits. We may then, 
without incurring the charge of presumption or discourtesy, at once 
say that the language applied to the are in the House of Lords 
is not justified by what is known of the history of the picture—on 
which side, of course, every one acquainted with the ordinary laws 
of historical investigation is competent to speak—and it is certainly 
not justified by an examination of its technical qualities, on which per- 
haps members of the Upper House are not likely to be the best 
qualified to speak with authority. 
At the same time, whilst recognising the unquestionable originality 
of the picture, it must be confessed that, except by the regular fre- 
quenters of picture-galleries, it would hardly be regarded as an 
impressive work, er in any sense an adequate representation of 
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the scene; though having heen painted honestly, according to the 
conception of the right method of painting religious subjects preva- 
lent in Rembrandt’s time and country, we can understand that it 
would impress strongly an uncritical and uneducated Dutch congre- 
gation, who saw it suspended over an altar or in a chapel. The 
treatment of the subject is homely in the extreme. The mothers 
are ordinary Dutch wives in their everyday Dutch dresses; the chil- 
dren are Dutch children. The most prominent of them, the little 
girl upon whose head the Saviour has placed His hand, is just such 
a chubby damsel as you may see any morning at Amsterdam or Rotter- 
dam—satchel and slate slung by her side, an apple in one hand, a finger 
of the other hand in her mouth, stopped for a moment on her unwil- 
ling way to school. All the crowd are of the same commonplace cha- 
racter. Only in the head of the Saviour has any attempt been made 
at elevation of expression. From the esthetic or subjective treat- 
ment of the theme not much is to be learnt. Nor is it easy to 
feel quite satisfied with its technical methods. As a whole, it is 
wanting in strength, homogeneity, grasp. Neither in arrangement 
of lines, in chiaroscuro, or handling, is there what you would look 
for in Rembrandt. You have neither his concentration of light nor 
masses of gloom, nor that subtle interpenetration of one by the other 
which conceals from you the conventionalism that underlies the 
whole arrangement ; but instead, a scattered, disrupted, or (as painters 
term it) spotty diffusion of light upon the separate heads of the 
crowd on the left, irritating the eye of the spectator, and drawing 
it away from the true centre of interest. But these heads appear 
to have been at some time considerably repainted, which may ac- 
count not only for the spottiness, but for their curiously modern 
cast of countenance—as, for example, in the young man on the extreme 
left. The painting itself, the mode of laying on the colours—im- 
pasto, handling, touch—is certainly very unlike that in any of the 
dozen pictures by Rembrandt which surround it, and unlike any 
we remember of his. But his method of painting was very different 
at different times, and, if it were not for a somewhat oppressive 
want of vigour—the absence of the distinctive mental stamp—mere 
difference would be of little account. Some have been disposed to at- 
tribute this picture to Rembrandt's scholar, G. Van der Eeckhout— 
chiefly, it may be presumed, from Eeckhout’s works being distinguished 
by thinness and spottiness in the technical part, and something of 
feebleness in the intellectual, when compared with those of his master, 
As we have said, however, all gallery authorities are agreed that Rem- 
brandt is the painter; and if it should be some day proved that they 
are mistaken, there can be no doubt that it is an original work by some 
master only inferior to Rembrandt, and an important addition to the 
treasures of the Gallery. 

‘‘ The Entombment,” ascribed to Michael Angelo, is a work of a very 
different order. Unlike the Rembrandt, it has no history, or one but 
of yesterday. It is an unfinished work—the gesso, or ground, being 
left in parts quite bare—about 5 feet 4 inches high and 5 feet wide ; 
and it was sold for a trifle, among other unconsidered rubbish, from the 
collection of the late Cardinal Fesch, The dealer who bought it sold 
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it, along with some other pictures, for a few florins. But its new 
owner, Mr. R. Macpherson, the well-known photographer of Rome, 
having removed the dirt from the surface, saw that he had secured a 
sina The best artists and judges of pictures in Rome concurred in 
orming a high estimate of its value, and the opinion came to be gene- 
rally adopted, that it was one of the rarest of artistic rarities—an easel- 

icture by Michael Angelo. The unlucky dealer brought an action 
‘or the recovery of the picture from the purchaser ; but the suit was 
compromised, the vigilance of the Pontifical authorities evaded, and 
the picture brought in triumph to London, where it was bought for 
the National Gallery, in 1868, for the sum of 20007. 

Artistic controversy appears to be even more stimulating than 
theological, at least in these degenerate days. The purchase of ‘‘’The 
Entombment” ‘for the National Gallery called forth stronger lan- 
guage than would the promulgation of a dogmatic heresy. ‘‘ The 

tombment ” was declared to be “an unsatisfactory and emaciated 
medizval group,” ‘‘a trumpery picture,” “‘fatuous and imbecile.” 
To speak of it as the work of Michael Angelo was pronounced an 
absurdity, inasmuch as it is well known he never executed an easel- 
picture, holding oil-painting to be mere trifling, only fit for women 
and children. 

An unprejudiced examination of the picture will certainly not bear 
out these assertions. If Michael Angelo spoke as is reported, the pro- 
bability is that he had first tried the process, and found its tediousness 
irksome to his somewhat impatient temperament. The most cursory 
examination of his numerous drawings shows that, whatever was his 
later practice, he could design and finish with almost feminine delicacy 
and refinement. One a circular painting in tempera of 
“The Holy Family,” he is known to have painted for his friend Agnolo 
Doni; Vasari having given a minute account of it, and of the circum- 
stances attending the commission. This picture is now in the Tribune 
of the Uffizi at Florence, and certainly bears a marked resemblance 
to “‘ The Entombment ” in the heads of the Madonna and Joseph, the 
turn of the principal figure, the drapery, the careful execution, and 
the general feeling of the work. One or two pictures—and notably 
the unfinished ‘‘ Virgin and Angels,” belonging to the late Lord 
Taunton, which was exhibited at Manchester in 1857, and also at the 
British Institution—are with good reason attributed to him, and 
strengthen the attribution of ‘‘The Entombment.” And this last is 
not an oil-painting, though parts appear to have been worked upon 
with oil-colours. It is a tempera painting, executed on a gesso 
ground in the manner of fresco ; that is, the parts were finished day 
by day, whilst the ground was moist, as anyone will recognise who 
has seen a fresco executed. That it is an original picture, the work 
of a master, and of one at least as much a sculptor as a painter, every 
poe will acknowledge. ‘The moe of the dead body of the 

viour, and the throat and chest of St. John, prove this. Its un- 
finished condition renders it somewhat puzzling to those unaccustomed 
to follow, step by step, the. progress of an elaborate picture, and tends 
to obscure the purpose of the painter; but ample testimony has been 
borne to its technical merits by painters like Cornelius, Leighton, and 
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Watts—men who have practised fresco as well as oil-painting, whose 
lives have been devoted to the study and practice of the higher de- — 
partments of the art, and who are familiar with the greatest works of 
all periods; and their deliberate judgment may fairly be held to 
outweigh any amateur criticism. | 

Whether it is an early work of Michael Angelo, or by some contem- 

porary artist, must, in the absence ofjdirect evidence, be left to the 
judgment of those who are competent to decide. There is something 
of Ghirlandajo in it, but there is something beyond Ghirlandajo. We 
have studied it at different seasons, under every light, and in various 
moods of mind, and always received from it some new impression of 
power, and beauty, and feeling. If it be not by Michael Angelo, we, 
at least, know of no other painter to whom it can be attributed. The 
figure of the dead Saviour is, as far as we know, quite alone in art. 
The dead Christ in the ‘‘ Pieta” of Francia is exquisitely sad and 
beautiful ; but this is nobler, more refined, more pathetic —the placid 
sweetness and dignity of the countenance infinitely more solemn and 
impressive. The figures of St. John on one side, of Mary Magdalene 
on the other, though both supporting the body of the Lord, are con- 
trasted with great skill, but without formality, and pose, form, and 
drapery are all carefully studied. Both are wholly but reverently 
occupied in their solemn duty. The same sorrowing reverence is 
exhibited in the noble head of Joseph, seen immediately above that 
of the Saviour, whose body he is assisting in carrying—or rather 
steadying, as the weight is evidently borne by John and Mary. 
The only other nearly-finished figure, that of Salome, who is seated 
on the ground on the left of the spectator, is described in the Cata- 
logue as having her right arm raised, “‘ as if examining something in 
her hand not expressed in the picture.” This something, it has been 
suggested, with great probability, might be one of the nails that 
frend the Saviour’s hands or feet. But Salome is examining it no 
onger. The eyes are directed towards the object, but they do not 
see it. A dreamy abstraction has succeeded to vision. The mind is 
absorbed in mystic contemplation. Past and future are mingling in 
vacant, wondering reverie. The other figures on the right of the 
principal group—Mary the wife of Cleophas, and the Virgin—are 
only broadly indicated ; but the latter, kneeling on the ground, appears 
bending under an overwhelming sorrow. 

The great charm of the picture isits unity, lucidity, and ingenuousness. 
No insincerity is ram Sd anywhere—no mere prettiness, no playing 
with the subject. Nothing is inserted for effect. All is grave, simple, 
direct, earnest, reverent: a yearning, as it would seem, for something 
higher and holier than there is power to express. One can imagine 
that it was left unfinished, as Michael Angelo left later in life some of 
his statues unfinished, Da Vinci some of his pictures, from a sense of 
the hopelessness of fully realising the lofty ideal he had conceived. 

Mr. Boxall’s other purchases have called forth less comment, but 
areof much value. From the private collection of the late Sir Charles 
Eastlake, eight or ten pictures of various interest were obtained. 
The most generally pop is an admirably-painted full-face ‘‘ Por- 
trait of an Old Lady,” making the sixth portrait the Gallery now 
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by Rembrandt. For this 12007. was given. The other 
Bastlake pictures were all of early date. Eight, by Italian painters 
like Domenico Veneziano, Vivarini, Fra Carnovale, and Cosimo Tura, 
chiefly of historical value, were obtained for a comparatively small 
sum. ‘The Madonna and Child Enthroned ” of Vander Goes, pur- 
chased for 1,500/., is a more interesting example of an early Flemish 
painter whose works are rare in this country; but still more interest- 
ing is the elaborate painting of “‘‘The Exhumation of St. Hubert, 
Bishop of Liege,” ascribed to Dierick Bouts, or Stuerbout, as he is 
usually called—a work that points to the source whence Leys drew 
much of his inspiration, and one which, whether rightly ascribed to 
Bouts or not (when at Fonthill it was described as by Jan Van Eyck) 
is a good example of early Flemish work ; for Bouts, though a Dutch- 
man by birth, passed the greater part of his life at Louvain, and may 
fairly be regarded as one of the founders of the Flemish school. The 
** Rhetoric” and ‘“ Music ” of Melozzo da Forli, bought at Florence, 
in 1866, for 600/., are two of a series of decorative paintings executed 
for Duke Frederic of Urbino, about 1480, and are good specimens of 
a powerful early painter of whose works we previously possessed no 
example, and of whom there. is no example in the Louvre. ‘The 
Angel Raphael with Tobias,” purchased in 1867, adds another to the 
interesting pictures of Andrea Pollajuolo, a predecessor, and a worthy 
one, of Dom Ghirlandajo (to whom the “ Virgin and Angels,” 
No. 295, was formerly attributed) and his scholar Michael Angelo. 
The Gallery has now three of his best pictures. With the Pollajuolo 
was purchased a “‘ Madonna” by Sandro Botticelli, both being from 
the collection of Count Galli Tassi, at Florence: the two were ob- 
tained for 1000/7. A ‘‘ Madonna and Child, with St. John,” by 
Paolo Morando, known as Cavazzola, purchased at Verona, in 1867, 
for 900/., is a fair example of a pleasing but feeble painter. Very 
different in character is the huge altarpiece, in three stages, called 
‘The Madonna Enthroned,” by Carlo Crivelli, of whose works we 
have now a sufficient number. This comprises five pictures in the 
lower stage, four in the second, and four in the third ; the whole set 
in an immense and gorgeous frame (with a boldly-projecting canopy 
over the Madonna), constructed when the picture was erected, in 
1852, in the private chapel of Prince A. de Demidoff, at San Donato, 
near Florence. The figure of the Madonna (engraved by D’Agin- 
court, Pl. 138), the central feature of the work, is signed and dated 
1476, and was painted, therefore, when Crivelli was in the full ma- 
turity of his power, and well illustrates his peculiarities. The figures 
are strangely hard and dry, the hair liney, the features strongly 
marked and expressive, the draperies and accessories most elaborate— 
the whole evidently painted to produce a strong impression of awe 
upon uncultivated but reverent worshippers. The details are re- 
markable, as being among the latest and best-preserved examples of 
the medieval practice of enriching the crowns, mitres, girdles, &c., 
of madonnas, saints, and bishops with real or fictitious gems, and 
endeavouring to produce, in various ways, a sort of deceptive imita- 
tion. The crown of the Madonna, the triple tiara and rich robes of 
St. Peter, and the like, still retain many of the pearls and jewels with 
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which they were originally resplendent ; whilst the keys of St. Peter 
are in nearly as high relief’ as actual keys would appear so held, and 
depend from a piece of real rope. hen in Prince Demidoff’s 
chapel, it may have been thought the climax of ecclesiastic art ; here, 
it is sadly suggestive of barbaric pearls and gold. It cost the nation 
3360/., in 1868; and perhaps it is well to have at least one example 
of the class, 

The foreign pictures added to the Gallery during 1869 belong to 
- the schools of the Netherlands, and are of a kind new to the collec- 

tion. We already possessed a fine landscape by Albert Cuyp, and 
popularly Cuyp is only known as a landscape painter; but those 
familiar with the galleries of Holland know him also asa painter of 
portraits, still life (in the Rotterdam Museum he has some amazingly 
well-painted grapes and shellfish), and even of rustic scenes, after 
the fashion of Ostade and Teniers. The Cuyp bought in 1869 for 
the National Gallery is a portrait, so powerful in expression, and so 
admirably painted, that it may well be commended to the careful 
study of our young portrait-painters. With it was bought a ‘‘ Vase 
with Flowers,” by San Van Huysum—the vase of terra-cotta, with 
cupidons in low relief, flowers, fruit, a nest with eggs, butterflies, 
flies, dew, all imitated perfectly without trace or suggestion of the 
brush—a very triumph of manipulative dexterity, the bunch of pale- 
green grapes near the right-hand corner solving perfectly Titian’s 
famous problem. For these two pictures Mr. Nieuwenhuys received 
1800/. ; and it was stated in the House of Commons that they were 
 aiipeaee at Christie’s in 1867—the Cuyp for 384, the Van Huysum 
or 380 guineas, and hence it was inferred that about 1000/. beyond 
the market-price was given for them. But it by no means follows, 
that because they were knocked down for 764 guineas, the National 
Gallery could have obtained them for that sum. Mr. Nieuwenhuys 
is perfectly aware of the market value ofa picture, and having marked 
these in the auction-room, he was not likely to let them slip from him 
readily. Had there been competitors, he might probably have run 


up the biddings to double the amount for which he obtained the pic- 


tures, and would certainly have done so had he believed them worth 
that price to him. ‘The fact, perhaps, suggests the advisableness of 
watching more carefully our own sales, as well as those of the Con- 
tinent ; but these pictures are a real acquisition, and we need not 
grudge their cost. The latest addition (for which 17227. was paid) 
is a capital specimen of the realistic pencil of Pieter de Hooge, the 
prince of matter-of-fact Dutchmen. ‘lhe subject is “The Courtyard 
of a Dutch House,” every brick and paving-stone of which is painted 
to perfection, whilst the principal group is the housewife watching 
her servant dish a fish by the kitchen-pump. 

We have thus glanced over the purchases of foreign pictures from 
the foundation of the Gallery to the present year. But the Gallery 
has also been largely enriched by donations and bequests. Of the 
436 foreign pictures now in the Gallery, 244 have been purchased, 
95 presented, and 97 bequeathed. The foundation-gift of Sir George 
Beaumont has been already noticed. Next came that of the British 
Institution—the ‘St. Nicholas ” of Paul Veronese, and Parmigiano’s 
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“St. Jerome.” Others of varying value followed, but mostly of 
single pictures, and impossible therefore to enumerate. Of recent 
gifts, the most interesting is that of twenty-two pictures by early 
masters, mostly of the German school, presented in 1863 by the 
Queen, in fulfilment of the wish of the Prince Consort, who was v 
desirous that the national collection should illustrate the historical de- 
velopment of art. The latest donations are:—An “ Annunciation,” by 
Carlo Crivelli, presented, in 1867, by Lord Taunton—interesting alike 
as an ecclesiastical study, as an excellent example of the painter's 
best manner, and for the view it gives. of the condition, wealth, and 
appearance of an Italian city in the fifteenth century ; ‘‘St. Anthony 
and St. George,” presented by Lady Eastlake, in 1867, the only 
specimen the Gallery possesses of that rare old painter, Pisano 
of Verona ; and, latest gift of all, ‘‘ Cardinal de Richelieu,” by P. 
de Champaigne (given by Mr. A. W. Franks, in 1869), and not 
only interesting as the only specimen we possess of a famous Franco- 
Belgic painter, but still more from its showing the Cardinal in full 
face and profile, exactly as Vandyck’s celebrated Windsor picture 
shows Charles I.—the two pictures having been painted for the same 

urpose, that of enabling a sculptor at a distance to prepare a bust. 
This of Cardinal Richelieu was for the use of the Roman sculptor 
Mocchi, and the right-hand profile has inscribed over it, in French, 
“This is the best of the two profiles.” 

The bequests, having all been made prior to our former paper on 
the Gallery, will need but a passing notice here. The earliest—that 
of the Rev. W. H. Carr, in 1831—was also the most important. It 
comprised thirty-three pictures, among which were Leonardo da 
Vinci’s famous “‘ Christ Disputing with the Pharisees,” landscapes by 
Claude and Poussin, and several other works of unquestionable value. 
Lieut.-Colonel Ollney’s bequest of eight pictures, in 1837, included 
Lancret’s “Seasons,” and others of secondary interest ; Lord Farn- 
borough’s, in 1838, was a pleasing selection of fifteen cabinet paintings, 
chiefly by Dutch and Flemish masters. Mr. Simmons, in 1846, left 
ten.of a more miscellaneous character, but some very excellent. 
Eight years later, Lord Colborne left eight pictures of a higher class, 
including two capital portraits by Rembrandt, and good specimens of 
Berchem and Teniers. In 1855, the poet Rogers left the Gallery a 
favourite little Giorgione, ‘‘ A Knight in Armour,” an ‘‘ Ecce Homo” 
by Guido, and a “‘ Noli-me-tangere” by Titian. Three pictures, be- 
age by Lieut.-General Sir William Moore, in 1862, and two by 

r. Oppenheim, in 1864 (one of them a charming ‘‘ Waterfall,” by 


Ruysdael), are the latest bequests of foreign pictures, and complete 
our tale of this section of the Gallery. 

Thus far we have confined our attention to the Foreign Schools, and 
almost exclusively to what are called the Old Masters. Indeed, until 
lately, it seemed to be acy | those who had the direction of its 


affairs, that an English national gallery had nothing to do with English 
painters. In every other country the national painters occupy a pro- 
minent place in the public collections; in ours they were few in 
number, and treated as though they were interlo No wonder, 
therefore, that foreigners should so resolutely ref use to accredit us 
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with having a national school, when we seemed so anxious to conceal 
its members. As has been already said, there were in the Angerstein 
Collection, purchased in 1824 as the foundation of the Gallery, the 
half-dozen pictures of Hogarth’s ‘‘ Marriage 4 la Mode,” and three 
others by English artists. It is the fact—it might be considered a 
wonderful fact, were we not always. wonderful in management—that 
for the thirty-eight years following, not a single picture by a British 
artist was purchased. As we all know, many had been given, but it 


_is the purchases that determine the character of a collection, and of 


its managers. In the “‘ Companion” for 1859, this neglect of British art 
was pointed out and dwelt on, but it would probably have remained 
unaltered, but for the great amoynt of interest manifested by foreign 
artists and amateurs in the older English pictures at the International 
Exhibition of 1862. Then, the matter being forced on the attention 
of the authorities, they were induced to purchase five English pictures 
from that exhibition—Gainsborough’s portraits of Mrs. Siddons and 
Dr. Schomberg, Reynolds’s portrait of Captain Orme, Crome’s 
“*Mousehold Heath,” and Ward’s “ Alderney Bull.” Two years 
later, Copley’s ‘‘ Death of Major Pierson,” which had attracted much 
notice at the Exhibition of 1862, was purchased, making in all six 
British pictures purchased during Sir Charles Eastlake’s rule. Under 
Mr. Boxall’s governance, three British pictures have been bought. 
Gainsborough’s portrait of Orpin, parish clerk of Bradford, Wiltshire, 
is in the painter’s best manner, being painted freely and con amore. It 
was obtained, in 1867, for 325/. ‘To “The Siege of Gibraltar,” by 
Copley, bought in 1868 for 400/., no such commendation, nor indeed 
any kind of commendation, can possibly be given. It is merely the 
sketch, or study, for the large picture painted for the City of London, 
and now in the Guildhall, and necessarily does not possess even the 
interest of that sufficiently uninteresting picture. It is indeed difficult 
to conceive why it was bought. As a work of art, it is below criti- 
cism; as a representation of the event, simply ridiculous. It could 
not be as a specimen of the painter, for the Gallery already possessed 
his best works—the ‘‘ Death of Chatham,” and the “ Death of Major 
Pierson ;” and two specimens of so mediocre a painter would suffice 
ft any gallery,— out of America. Martin’s ‘‘ Destruction of Pompeii” 
oug 

makes, however, some amends for the Copley blunder; for though 
not a kind of picture of which it would be desirable to have many 
repetitions, it is yet one of which it is essential to possess at least 
a good specimen, and this is one of the best. The day has gone by 
for any intense admiration of Martin’s immensities, but everyone who 
reads the merest sketch of the history of English art will look to 
the National Gallery for a picture by John Martin. 

Very different is the aspect shown by the gifts and bequests of 
British pictures to that of the purchases. Of the foreign pictures, 
above'58 per cent. have been purchased; of the British not 5 per 
cent. The numbers, as we gather them from the official catalogue 
(1869), are—British pictures purchased, 18; presented, 207; be- 
queathed, 145: a computation, it must be admitted, more honourable 
to individuals than to the nation. The first gift was that of Sir George 

F 


t for 200/.), the last of Mr. Boxall’s three British pictures, — 
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Beaumont, immediately after the foundation of the Gallery, of the 
“Niobe” and ‘‘The Villa of Mecenas ” by Wilson, a head by Reynolds, 
the ‘‘ Blind Fiddler” by Wilkie, and West’s “ Pylades and Orestes.” 
From that time followed donations, mostly of single pictures, but 
amounting to 25 in all, down to 1847, when Mr. Vernon’s munificent 

ift of 157 pictures, all but two by British painters, gave to the 

ritish section of the Gallery a new and definite character. Subse- 
quent gifts have mostly been of single pictures, many of them por- 
traits, and few of a very high order, one or two, like the latest gift, 
George Cruikshank’s ‘‘ Worship of Bacchus,” being rather interest- 
ing on account of the subject or the artist than of much value as 
works of art. In all, 21 pictures have been added to the Gallery by 
gift since the splendid donation of Mr. Vernon. 

The bequests were only nine in all, prior to that extraordinary one 
of our great landscape painter Turner (received 1853-57), which 
numbered upwards of 100 oil-paintings, besides ‘some thousand 
drawings and sketches in water-colours, &c.”* This was followed, 
in 1859, by a most acceptable bequest of Mr. Jacob Bell, consisting 
of 19 paintings, including 7 fine works by Sir Edwin Landseer, and 
others by Leslie, Etty, Frith, &e. ‘Ten more pictures have since 
been bequeathed by various persons, and have added alike to the 
variety and value of the general collection. 

We are now in a position to look at the collection as a whole. 
In all, then, there are somewhat over 800 pictures, of which the 
larger half (about 440) belong to the Foreign Schools, being nearly 
all by what are called Old Masters; the remainder (about 370) are 
British—many of them being by living, but by far the greater num- 
ber by deceased, artists. 

If we further analyse the pictures, as arranged under the Foreign 
Schools, we shall find that about 252 of those exhibited belong to the 
Italian schools, and represent 121 painters. Of these pictures, 23 
are by artists who flourished in or before the fourteenth century, 
79 belong to the fifteenth century, and 130 to the sixteenth century 
and subsequently, or to the period of Raffaelle and his successors. 
Belonging to the Flemish school there are 50 pictures, by 21 different 
painters. Of these, 17 pictures belong to the fifteenth century, and 
33 to the sixteenth century and subsequently. The Dutch pictures 
number 52, by 27 painters. Of these only one is as early as the 
fifteenth century. The German school has 15 pictures, by 14 
painters. One of these, by William of Cologne, belongs to the four- 
teenth century, 5 to the fifteenth, and 9 are of later date. Spanish 

ictures are 8 in number, by 3 painters—Velasquez, Murillo, and 

urbaran—all of the seventeenth century. Belonging to the French 
school are 33 pictures by 10 painters, only one of which (by F. 
Clouet) is as early as the sixteenth century. . 

If we were to examine the Foreign Schools still more in detail, we 
should have to acknowledge that our National Gallery is still very 
incomplete, not only in each of the great schools of painting, but 
also in the leading painters. It is, however, advancing every year 
towards completion, and if more boldness were displayed in pur- 

* Wornum ; Introduction to “ Catalogue, British School.” 
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chasing, it would advance with great rapidity. Marketable pictures 
have a tendency to gravitate towards England. And this, to a great 
extent, because the continental galleries are mostly formed, and pur- 
chases are pretty much confined to exceptional pictures; whilst the 
English gallery is forming, and all really good, or at least representa- 
tive pictures, are, or ought to be, acceptable. 

As it is, our National Gallery will at present compare but indif- 
ferently, in respect of numbers, with many of the chief continental 
galleries, and not altogether satisfactorily with several of them, as 
respects the artists represented. Thus, against our 800 pictures, 
the Louvre can show above 1800 (to say nothing of those at the 
Luxembourg or Versailles), and of these 540 belong to the Italian 


- schools, and 600 to the Dutch and Flemish. In Spanish pictures we 


are not so far behind, having 8 as against 16 at the Louvre; though 
we cannot, indeed, show portraits equal to those by Velasquez, or a 
Murillo like the “Immaculate Conception,” for which the Emperor gave 
24,612/. in 1852. In other schools, again, the Louvre contains no 
fewer than 12 accredited Raffaelles, while we have but 5; 18 Titians, 
while we have 8; 41 by Rubens, including the gorgeous Medici 
series, whilst we have only 11. But then we have 15 Rembrandts, 
to compare with the 16 of the Louvre; and perhaps in other com- 
parisons we might come off as nearly equal numerically, and no doubt 
in many instances we should prove quite equal in quality. Taking 
the numbers given in the Introduction to the Official Catalogue, we 
find that the gallery at Dresden has 2200 oil-paintings, and many 
of these are of the highest quality, but many are very inferior. ‘The 
Berlin gallery contains 1250; the Munich Pinacothek, 1280; the 
Belvedere, Vienna, 1550, without reckoning the modern works; and 
the Imperial Hermitage, St. Petersburg, 1630, of which 327 are 
Italian—but these are certainly not all genuine, and many have suf- 
fered terribly from restoration. Antwerp, again, has in its Museum 
a thoroughly enjoyable collection of 604 pictures (not 606, as stated 
in our Catalogue); Brussels one, perhaps almost as good, of 550; 
Amsterdam, 386; and the Hague, 304. But then a large proportion of 
these are by native painters; and of course the same remark holds 
good of those in the Prado at Madrid, the Royal Gallery and the Pitti 
Palace at Florence, and indeed most of the great collections. It is 
clear, however, as was said before, that we cannot for yet a long 
while hope to compete in extent with other great European galleries ; 
but, with care and courage in buying, we may eventually bring -our 
National Gallery into comparison with the best of them, for the range, 
authenticity, condition, and character of the paintings. 

What the collection really is can be far better seen, now that the 
whole building is assigned to its exhibition, than when part of it was 
here, crowded into half the rooms, and the remainder at South Ken- 
sington. Not that the whole is shown even now. Some of the 
British pictures, including all by living artists, are still at South 

ensington, while a few of the old pictures are withdrawn from ex- 
hibition for want of space or other reasons. 
@ present arrangement is confessedly temporary, but it serves 
to show what may be done with the collection, when an adequate 
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building is provided, augmented, and improved, as we hope it will 
have been by the time that building is ready for its reception. Even 
in the present rooms there is a certain amount of classification—just 
enough to suggest what to do, and what to refrain from doing, in the 
permanent arrangement. A great deal has been said about classifying 
the pictures, chronologically and according to schools ; and there can 
be no doubt that many students would find assistance in such a 
thoroughly systematised arrangement. But to carry it out properly 
would require a range of pictures much greater than any gallery pos- 
sesses. Fora gallery like ours, which is destined for the gratification of 
the multitude * as well as for the assistance of the student, classification 
must be broad and clear. We may take with advantage the broad dis- 
tinction of the Italian, Dutch and Flemish,German, French, and Spanish 
schools, and arrange the pictures with a general reference to the periods 
of their production. But we cannot with safety go much further. In 
the Introduction to the Official Catalogue of the National Gallery, we 
have the Italian painters, of whose works specimens are possessed, ar- 
ranged chronologically under no fewer than thirteen distinct schools. 
Imagine the bewilderment which the adoption of such a classification, 
carried out practically, would produce in the ordinary visitor ! 

The present arrangement is broadly this :—The eastern half of the 
building, that in which the annual exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
were formerly held, with the rooms on the landing-place, and what 
used to be known as the Italian Saloon, is appropriated to the works 
of the Old Masters, the western half to the works of deceased British 
painters. In other words, eight rooms are given to the Old Masters, 
three to the British School. 

Entering the Gallery, we find the first two rooms at the head of the 
stairs filled, as of old, with the more archaic Italian pictures, but 
somewhat differently arranged, and shown to more advantage. ‘The 
immense Crivelli altarpiece occupies the chief place in the second 
room, its wondrous frame exciting unrestrained admiration in a large 
proportion of the visitors who stream through the room on a Monday 
or holiday, and little heed its neighbours, the exquisite Fra Angelico 
(663), or the saintly Lippi. The early German and some of the 
smaller Italian pictures, including the whole of the Prince Consort’s 
collection, are in what in the Academy days was known as the Octa- 

on or Print Room. The fine room added to the building by Mr. 

ennethorne, and originally called the Italian Saloon, is now devoted 
to the works of the great Venetian painters and others that best har- 
monise with them. As may be supposed, in so well-lighted and 
handsome a room, they form a-splendid company. Paul Veronese’s 
magnificent ‘‘ Family of Darius” occupies a good part of the right- 
hand wall, and directly facing it is Sebastian’s masterpiece, ‘‘ ‘The 
Raising of Lazarus,’ supported on either hand by the glorious 
works of Titian, Garofalo, Romano, &c.—the end-wall being filled 
with Veronese’s ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi.” 


* 823,426 persons visited the Gallery in 1867, and 729,645 in 1868—an average of 
4333 each day it was open to the public in 1867, and 3840 in 1868. The cost of the 
establishment, exclusive of the amount expended in the purchase of pictures, is about 
65000. a year; in the year ending March 31, 1869, it was only 5316/. 
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Passing onwards, we have collected in the next room the prime pro- 
ductions of the fifteenth century—that intermediate period between 
the old hard ecclesiastical medizvalism, of which we saw so many 
representatives in the first two rooms, and the full fruition of the art 
in Raffaelle and his contemporaries—the deeply pathetic ‘‘ Piet” of 
Francia, the Madonnas of Perugino, Pollajuolo, Beltraffio, and Tre- 
viso; and with them Da Vinci’s ‘‘ Christ and the Pharisees,” Cor- 
reggio’s ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” ‘Titian’s portrait of Ariosto, and others by 
John Bellini, Morone, Paris Bordone, Morando, &c.—altogether a 
room that many visits would not exhaust. 

By this is a narrow slip of a room that is quite a mine of pictorial 
wealth. Along the wall, facing you as you enter, is a line of cabinet 
gems altogether beyond price—Raffaelle’s St. Catherine, holiest of 
all his saints, having on one side his exquisite Aldobrandini Madonna, 
on the other the peerless ‘‘ Vision of a Knight;” and these being 
flanked by Giorgione’s ‘‘ Knight in Armour” (269), and Correggio’s 
“Holy Family” (23); Fra Fillipo Lippi’s two best works, ‘‘ The 
Annunciation” (666), and ‘‘ St. John and other Saints” (667), com- 
pleting the range. On the opposite side are works, mostly small but 
very precious, by Pollajuolo, Solario, Del Sarto, Filippino Lippi, Ma- 
saccio, Antonello da Messina, Marco Basaiti, and the only signed work 
known by Bono Ferrarese. And then at one end of the room is ‘‘ The 
Entombment,” ascribed to Michael Angelo; at the other end a ‘‘ Ma- 
donna and Child,” by Raffaelle’s father, Giovanni Santi, and another 
by his master, Perugino. 

Beyond is what may be termed the Spanish Room, as containing 
the whole of our Spanish pictures—few in number, unhappily, but 
presenting a noble front thus grouped together, and supported by a 
worthy band of contemporaries, though not countrymen—the Carracci, 
Guido, Salvator Rosa, and the like. 

In the next room we find old German and later French masters in 
somewhat incongruous but not ineffective companionship or rivalry— 
Claude’s grand series of ten landscapes with Turner’s favourite two 
(“‘Dido Building Carthage ” and ‘‘ The Sun Rising in a Mist”) inter- 
calated, by his own injunction, between the most famous of them—the 
works of the Poussins, Nicolo, and Gaspar ; whilst on the other side 
are the marvellously preserved works of the Van Eycks and Memling, 
with those of Martin Schoen and Vander Goes. 

Then, in the farthest room on this side, the Great Room of the 
Academy (and which, when the Gallery is reopened, will be found to 
be amazingly improved in the lighting), the chief works of the Dutch 
and Flemish schools are brought together. Rubens’s four great pictures 
—the “ Abduction of the Sabine Women,” ‘‘ The Brazen Serpent,” 
‘‘ Peace and War,” and “ The Judgment of Paris ”—glorify the entire 
breadth of the left or north wall ; whilst his ‘‘ Chateau de Stein ” land- 
scape occupies the centre of the opposite wall, and is surrounded by the 
works of Ruysdael, Hobbema, Teniers, De Hooge, Van Huysum, and 
other Netherlandish worthies. At the far end is Rembrandt’s much- 
discussed ‘‘ Christ Blessing Little Children,” and about it a dozen un- 
contested works of the mighty Dutchman ; whilst at the opposite end 
1s a miscellaneous but highly interesting group by Memling, Dierick 
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Bouts, Quintin Matsys, and Van der Weyden—the various works of 
Vandyck, Cuyp, Gerard Dou, Tertiers, Seaken and Vandevelde 
filling the angles. 

Turning to the British section, we find that the first two rooms are 
entirely devoted to the Turner pictures, his earlier productions being 
placed in one room, his later in the other. ‘The third, or Great Room, 
at the extreme west of the building, is filled with the general collection 
of the works of deceased British painters—from Hogarth’s “ Marriage 
a la Mode” series, and the splendid portraits and landscapes of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, to Wilkie’s “ Village Festival” and 


- Blind Fiddler,” Etty’s nudities, Stothard’s amenities, Leslie’s 


“Sancho Panza and the Duchess,” Eastlake’s over-refined ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem,” and Ward’s rough and vigorous ‘‘Alderney Bull.” 

The lessening space warns us that we must dwell no further on the 
pictures. Enough has, however, been said to show that, with all its 
shortcomings, the national collection is even now a noble one—not 
among the largest, but perhaps the most select and choicest in Europe 
—and that with a judicious and liberal purchase of strictly represen- 
tative pictures, of the British as well as of foreign schools, supple- 
mented as it is sure to be by bequests and donations, it cannot fail, in 
comparatively few years, to rank worthily with the richest gallery 
extant. But for that it must have enlarged boundaries. Already, 
as we have seen, several foreign pictures, many British works by 
deceased artists, and the whole of Eom by living painters, are unable 
to find places at Trafalgar Square. 

Successive Governments have announced their intention to erect a 
new National Gallery on the present site. "The workhouse and some 
other buildings at the back of the Gallery have been secured, in order 
to obtain the necessary additional space, and, as we may hope—taking 
warning from the danger that so lately threatened the Dresden gal- 
tery—to secure complete isolation. Premiums were offered, two or 
three years since, for the best design for a National Gallery, and the 
victor in the contest, Mr. E. M. Barry, R.A., has been appointed 
architect for the new structure. The Director and Trustees have 
drawn up a report on the ‘‘ requirements as regards the care and ex- 
hibition of the pictures ”’ in the proposed Gallery. But the works are 
not begun, nor is it clear when they are to be begun. We con- 
fess to being in no hurry. The best speed in a work of this sort 
is to make haste slowly. ‘The design of such a building cannot be 
too carefully matured. What is required is tolerably evident, but it 
is not exactly what an architect may be expected to supply. The 
new Gallery should be essentially a building for the convenient arrange- 
ment and adequate exhibition of the pictures. The exterior may be 
as handsome and commanding as the architect can design; but in the 
interior the pictures must be supreme. It should be emphatically 
a building for the display of the pictures, and not for the display of 
the architecture. 

For a picture-gallery the baldest shed which the perverse genius 
of even a railway engineer ever invented, if it displayed the pictures 
perfectly, and permitted them to be studied with ease and comfort, 
would be preferable to the most superb palace, in which sumptuous 
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suites of rooms were planned mainly for architectural and scenic 
effect, and the pictures were ill-seen and subordinate. In his pre- 
miated design Mr. Barry gave us a splendid vision of this latter sort. 
The exterior was magnificent ; the interior consisted of rooms such 
as it was quite delightful to wander through, though only in imagi- 
nation. But with that triumph he may be well satisfied. Let him 
now, if called to erect the building, descend to sober reality. We 
shall be glad of an exterior the noblest, the best, and the most appro- 
priate he can invent—one that we may point to with pride as worthy 
of the site and the purpose. But for the interior—whatever be his 
innate ideas on beauty and the fitness of things—let him for the nonce 
be sternly utilitarian. We want rooms sufficiently, but not too 
strongly, lighted. Mr. Pennethorne’s Italian Saloon and the room in 
which Raffaelle’s Cartoons are hung at South Kensington, are excellent 
models in this particular, ‘The rooms should be so planned as to allow 
the pictures to be arranged broadly in schools, and with due regard 
to chronology. Broadly, not pedantically. There should be rooms in 
which the chief works of the great masters may be brought together 
for comparison and mutual illustration ; rooms in which cabinet pic- 
tures may be examined, conveniently and leisurely ; rooms in which 
pictures of distinct regions of thought may be kept apart—the laws 
of proportion and fitness not being wholly disregarded ; rooms, finally, 
for choice old pictures, lent for awhile by their owners for public ex- 
hibition ; and, withal, there must be ample provision for future exten- 
sion. The rooms, or suites of rooms, should be as handsome and 
finely proportioned as art can make them, but not too elaborate or 
over-ornamented. In this respect the new exhibition-rooms of the 
Royal Academy are worthy of all commendation. ‘They are well- 
proportioned, richly but soberly decorated ; the materials are real, 
solid, and excellent, and nothing is obtrusive—the impression left 
by the whole being that of simple dignity. The eye is satisfied with 
the architectural effect; but the pictures are what the mind rests 
on. 
If the architect of the new National Gallery provide us with rooms 
as handsome and suitable, but more satisfactorily lighted, we may be 
content. 


James 'THOBNE. 
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THE GREAT SUEZ CANAL. 


Ir distinct and oft-reiterated promises should be fulfilled, an engi- 
neering work of unprecedented grandeur and much importance will be 
opened about the time when this sheet is issued to the public. The 
exigencies of the press will not allow the printing to be delayed until 
that event has taken place ; but it may be convenient to treat the enter- 
prise as a fait accompli. We speak of the CanaL—a great ship- 
canal beginning on the shores of the Mediterranean, traversing 
the Isthmus of Suez, and ending at the extreme northern end of the 
Red Sea near the town of Suez. Whether it will ever pay as a 
commercial speculation, is a question for the future to solve; as are 
likewise two other questions—whether the canal will remain full of 
water and clear of sand ; and whether it will increase the amity of 
nations jealous of a preponderating influence of any one of their num- 
ber in that part of the world? But let the future reveal what secrets 
it may, the Great Suez Canal is, unquestionably, a bold conception, 
ably carried out thus far. 

It is no cause for wonder that men should long have meditated on 
the advantages of a water-communication across this remarkable 
Isthmus. No other part of the world—with the possible exception of 
the Isthmus of Panama—offers so strong a temptation to canal-cutting. 
The vast continent of Africa hangs by a thread (as it were) to the 
south-western corner of the Asiatic continent. ‘True, this thread is 
seventy miles wide even in its narrowest part ; but such a width is a 
mere trifle compared with the dimensions of Africa—five thousand 
miles long, nearly as much in width, and having a coast-line of sixteen 
thousand miles. If the Greeks or Romans, the Pheenicians or Car- 
thaginians of ancient times, wished to sail to the rich and mysterious 
East—celebrated for its gold, jewels, silks, and spices—they would 
have had to sail out of the Mediterranean, down the west coast of the 
Atlantic, round the Cape of Good Hope, and up or across the Indian 
Ocean. Indeed, they did not, in those days, know that there was 
any available maritime route whatever from the Levant and the 
Archipelago to the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean ; for the records of 
ancient voyages round the Cape of Good Hope are not very reliable. 
But they did know that a narrow strip of land is all that connects 
Africa with Asia, and separates the Red Sea from the Mediterranean. 

Although this strip of land is represented on our maps chiefly as a” 
desert, it is, in reality, a region marked by many diversities of level 
and surface. Most of the surface-soil is sandstone, in many places 
disintegrated into fine sand. ‘The general level is much interrupted 
by depressions, covered either by salt swamps or salt-water lakes. 
Indeed, there is one peculiar depression which extends almost from 
sea to sea, from one part of the Mediterranean all the way to Suez; 
it does not follow a straight line, but bends a little to the west near 
the middle. A general name for the central part of the depression 
is the Bitter Lakes, from the character of the water—or rather of the 
salt crust where there was once water; but there are other shallow 
depressions, lagoons, or marshes, called Lake Timsah, Lake Ballah, 
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Lake Menzaleh, &c. Where these lakes do not occur, there is a 
good deal of arid stony ground, -earthy tracts covered with salt, 
and patches of sandy desert; grass, fertile tracts, and fresh water 
being almost unknown. A more uninviting region for settlement or 
colonisation could hardly be chosen. Whatever value attaches to 
it is mainly due to the fact that nature has made it a land high- 
way from Asia to Africa, and that man may possibly cut across it 
a maritime highway from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. Of 
the Red Sea itself, which bounds Egypt on the east, and is itself 
bounded on the other side by Arabia, it cannot be said that the 
characteristics are very favourable to the mariner. Owing partl 
to the nature of its shores and bed, and partly to the winds whic 
prevail in that region, this long narrow sea has given rise to 
rather a bitter epigram, that ‘‘ there are six months in the year when 
you cannot get into the Red Sea, and six months when you cannot get 
out.” The sea, 1200 miles long, is thickly studded with coral reefs, 
so irregularly distributed as to leave no wide main channel quite free ; 
while the north and south winds sweep rather fiercely along it during 
the periods of the alternating monsoons. The slight Arabian and 
Egyptian sailing-vessels even now often consume thirty or forty days 
to get from end to end; seeing that they always take shelter in some 
friendly nook, and anchor, perhaps for days together, when the 
dreaded gales are coming on. All this is now changed, however, 
so far as Europeans are concerned ; steam-navigation has conquered 
the Red Sea as other seas and oceans, and the voyage is made in four 
or five days, even less. As to the heat, this must be borne—sandy 
deserts on both sides keep up a fierce temperature; but Europeans 
can and do bear it, and it must not be ranked among the insuperable 
obstacles to the use of the Red Sea as a great highway of nations, 
when traversed in conjunction with the Isthmus of Suez. It was 
Lieutenant Waghorn who, about 1836, conclusively ascertained that 
the Red Sea can be safely and swiftly navigated by steam.* 

That a canal formerly existed across the Isthmus there can be no 
manner of doubt, although we possess but little information touch- 
ing the extent to which it was rendered available in commerce. 
Aristotle, Strabo, and Pliny go so far back as Sesostris for the origi- 
nator of the canal ; but Herodotus is now believed to have been more 
nearly correct in attributing it to Pharaoh Necho, who flourished about 
600 years before the Christian era. Not only is there a doubt who began 
it, there is equally a doubt who brought it to completion. Some 
award the honour to Darius, the great Persian king ; whereas others 
assign it to one of the Ptolemies, a century or so after the time of 
Alexander the Great. This canal, it is now believed, commenced from 
the Red Sea at a point a mile or two from Suez, and ended at the town 
of Bubastis, on the easternmost branch of the Nile; it was somewhat 
under a hundred English miles in length, with a width varying froma 
hundred to a hundred and sixty feet. Although there are no trust- 


* While writing this paragraph, a telegram comes to announce a catastrophe which 
tends to show that the safety of Red Sea navigation, even for steamships, cannot al- 
ways be relied upon. On September 13th, 1869, the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
mail-steamer Carnatic struck upon the rocky island of Shadwan, only a few hours after 
leaving Suez—entailing a sad loss of life and property. 
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worthy records of the early periods of the history of this canal, it seems | 


pretty evident that the sand of the desert and the mud of the Nile 
gradually brought it to ruin. By the time of the Emperor Trajan 
(some say Hadrian), in the second century of the Christian era, the 
canal having become so choked up with sand as to be useless, he re- 
stored and reopened it. Natural causes, however, overpowered such 
enterprise as there was in those days ; again and again the silting-up 
occurred; again and again was the channel cleared out—once by 
Amrou, the Arab General, under the Caliph Omar, who bestowed upon 
it the name of the Canal of the Prince of the Faithful. From about 
the middle of the seventh to the middle of the eighth century the 
canal was in use ; the sand then conquered it finally, and the blocked- 
up but still visible track remained silent for more than a thousand 
years. Such were the facts known, with an approximation to cor- 
rectness, down to the close of the last century, respecting the an- 
cient canal; but the time was then approaching for a more exact 
inquiry into the subject. 

When the First Napoleon had a temporary mastery over Egypt, his 
daring mind was filled with many vast schemes. His let 
words concerning ‘‘ Forty centuries looking down upon ” the French 
army were intended to apply to military achievements in the first 
instance ; but he had the arts of peace also in his thoughts. He knew 
that a canal had existed across the Isthmus of Suez in ancient days ; 
and he dreamed of a ship-canal that might give France an easy mari- 
time route to the East, possibly crowned by a conquest of India from 
the English. He set his savans and engineers to work to collect all 
available information touching the said canal. It was found that the 
ancients did not take a straight line across from Suez to the nearest 
point of the Mediterranean, but diverged so as to join the Nile at the 
eastern or Pelusiac branch—at that time navigable, but now wholly 
choked up with sand. ‘The point of junction was near the island of 
Redah, where the Nilometer was placed which indicated the rising 
and falling of the great river. The canal went along what the 
Egyptians now call the Wady Tombat, or Valley of Seven Wells. The 


story goes, that 120,000 men perished by the exhausting labour of — 


digging this canal. If so dreadful a tale was true, the calamity must 
have been owing chiefly through the want of water to drink, at places 
distant from the Nile. 


The French, in 1799, formed an unfavourable opinion as to the 


prospects of a ship-canal—first, from the great scarcity of water over- 


the whole surface of the Isthmus; and secondly, from a belief which 
they entertained that the level of the Red Sea is thirty-three feet higher 
than the Mediterranean, thereby necessitating the construction of a 
series of locks. An important error in this estimate of relative level 
we shall touch upon presently. The depression along which the an- 
cient canal had been constructed appeared, according to the measure- 
ments of the French engineers, to be several feet below the level. of 
the Red Sea during the greater part of its course ; in fact, only a 
small part of the ground near Suez was believed to be really above 
the level of this sea. The detour made by Necho (or the Egyptian 
engineer who acted under him) in order that the depression of the 
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Bitter Lakes might be rendered available, gave to the ancient Canal 


__ of the Kings (as it was called) a length of ninety-two miles. When 


the Caliphs restored this canal, and made it the Canal of the Faithful, 
they had in view the convenience of Moslem pilgrims as well as the 
interests of commerce ; the dwellers on the Mediterranean shore could 
ascend the Pelusiac branch of the Nile to Bubastis, the Egyptian 
Moslems could descend the same river to the same point, and then the 
new canal from Bubastis gave both sets of pilgrims access to Suez, 
whence they went to the holy cities of Mecca and Medina in Arabia. 
Amrou, the Egyptian engineer, made the point of junction nearer to 
Cairo than it had been in the more ancient canal, in order to increase 
the fall and volume of the water by which the Nile fed it. Such 
was the substance of the additional information brought to light by 
the learned and scientific men who were set to that duty by Bonaparte. 

The story of the schemes proposed at that-time, and why the whole 
affair was abandoned, is soon told. M. Lepére, and other engineers 
belonging to the corps of Ponts et Chaussées, suggested a plan which 
would have been virtually a restoration of the old canal. The water- 
communication from Suez to the Pelusiac branch of the Nile was to 
be cleared out; the bed was to be deepened ; the connecting canals 
at Cairo and Alexandria were to be enlarged, and a subsidiary canal 
constructed from Serapeum to Tineh; seven locks were to be con- 
structed, and a large reservoir formed near the centre of the canal, 
at the starting-point of the extension to Tineh. An estimated depth 
of eighteen feet of water was expected when the Nile was at its full. 
A great defect in the scheme, however, was the admitted useless- 
ness of the canal for about four months in the year, when the Nile 
would not furnish water enough to feed it, even for vessels of very 
light draught. As the drifting of sand from the desert was appre- 
hended, M. Lepére proposed to construct masonry walls four feet high 
at the margins of the canals. He doubted the possibility of forming 
a Mediterranean mouth of the canal which would escape the choking 
action of desert sand and Nile mud—rendering access to the port, 
whether at Tineh or at any other spot, difficult if not impossible. All 
the details of a plan were marked out on paper with much fulness, for 
a canal from Suez to Bubastis. ‘Twelve miles of the canal, from the 
last-named town, were to be scoured out and kept full by a current 
from Cairo; the next section, to Serapeum, it was hoped would be 
available for navigation from about August to March, during which 
month sufficient water would flow in from the Nile ; the third section, 
through the valley of the Bitter Lakes, was to be fed from the Nile and 
the Red Sea alternately, according to the varying levels of the two 
sources ; and the fourth section, from the Bitter Lakes to Suez, would 
be supplied from the Red Sea through the intervention of locks and 
reservoirs. Opinions have varied much concerning this scheme of 
M. Leptre; but the disasters which befel Bonaparte in Egypt put 
an end to this as to many other grand projects. 

The French, ever since the period just adverted to, have taken a 
warm interest in the affairs of Egypt, especially in connection with 
the means of access to the Red Sea. It is only natural that they 
should do so—seeing how important to Marseilles, and to France 
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generally, would be a ship-canal across the Isthmus; and seeing, 
moreover, that French engineers had already examined the subject in 
many of its aspects. On the other hand, the English have a peculiar 
interest in maintaining the Isthmus as a great highway for all nations, 
and not as a region which might be barred against us during a war 
with France. ‘The Overland Route has rendered a free and safe 
passage across the Isthmus absolutely indispensable to any rapid com- 
munication between England and India—unless, indeed, the Euphrates 
route should ever be rendered available by railway. 

Let us trace the bearing of this question. In the old days of sail- 
ing-ships, the men-of-war and the East Indiamen had a very weari- 
some course to pursue in making the voyage from England to the 
East : down the whole Atlantic seaboard of Europe and Africa, round 
the Cape of Good Hope, and then battling up north-east to India and 
China. The time of these voyages became greatly shortened by the 
introduction of steam. Mail-steamers first began to run between 
England and the Cape in 1850. Even a quarter of a century earlier, 
in 1825, a steamer named the Enterprise performed the whole voyage 
to Calcutta; but nothing was gained, for the voyage was of four 
months’ duration. In more recent times the Great Britain and other 
fine vessels have been in the habit of making steam-voyages to India 
and to Australia, very convenient for ordinary passengers, emigrants, 
and general cargo. No possible voyage by that circuitous route, 
however, can be sufficiently rapid for the exigencies of postal com- 
munication ; and hence the eagerness to find some way across the 
Isthmus of Suez which would at once render available both the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea. It was easy enough to establish a line 
of steamers from England to Egypt and the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean, and another from the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf to India ; 
but in what way should the intervening dry land be crossed, and at 
what point? ts order to aid towards a solution of this question, a 
Euphrates expedition was sent out in 1836 under Colonel Chesney. 
It was found that the town of Bir, on the Euphrates, is only a little 
more than a hundred miles from the extreme eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean, and that there is river-communication thence for nearly a 
thousand miles down the Euphrates to the Persian Gulf. But the 
difficulty is this: that however easily a vessel might steam down the 
stream, there would be terrible obstacles on the wp voyage, owing to 
a difference in level of 628 feet between the two ends of the river. 
This and other embarrassments have prevented anything further from 
being done in the matter ; and the “‘ Euphrates route,” as it is called, 
still remains a question of the future. Not so the ‘‘ Suez route ;” 
this has had a more fortunate history. In 1837 the British Govern- 
ment entered into an arrangement whereby the ‘“‘ Overland route” 
was virtually commenced. A steamship company took out the mails 
from Falmouth to Gibraltar ; Admiralty steamers forwarded them 
from Gibraltar to Alexandria; smaller steamers bore them up the 
Nile (and the subsidiary Nile canal) from Alexandria to Cairo ; cara- 
vans took them eighty-four miles across a desert from Cairo to Suez ; 
and then the Hugh Faw, a steamer belonging to the East India 
Company, conveyed them to Bombay. Judged by our present ex- 
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perience, the plan was an awkward and troublesome one ; but it con- 
tained within it the germs of vast improvements. The mail-time 
from England to Bombay was at once reduced from about one hundred 
and ten days to fifty-five. In 1839 a further shortening was effected, 
by sending a portion of the mails (for which a higher postage was 
consequently charged) from Calais through France to Marseilles, 
whence an auxiliary steamer started to overtake the regular mail at 
Malta. . Again was an improvement made in 1840, when the newly- 
organised Peninsular and Oriental Company undertook to run large 
and powerful steamers all the way from Falmouth (afterwards trans- 
ferred to Southampton) to Alexandria, without necessitating any 
transhipment of passengers or mails at Gibraltar. Carrying on our 
glance five years later, we find in 1845 a system commenced whereby 
the Red Sea was traversed by steamers far larger than the Hugh 
Lindsay, and bound not only to Bombay, but to Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Singapore, China, and Australia. 

These were the steps, then, by which Suez was made an important 
point in the quick mail route from England to India. Then arose an 
interesting question— W hat can be done with the strip of desert which 
must be crossed before Suez can be reached? Caravan-omnibuses, 
whether drawn by camels or dromedaries, horses or mules, asses or 
any other quadrupeds, are necessarily slow, and very exhausting to 
passengers in sultry weather; they went along the Great Hadj, or 
pilgrim route from Cairo to Suez—always hot and always sandy. As 
early as 1834 Mehemet Ali, the astute ruler of Egypt, employed Mr. 
Galloway, the engineer, to survey the flat region between those two 
towns, to ascertain its fitness as a railway route. The jealousy of the 
French Government, who did not wish to see the English powerful in 
Egypt, deterred the Pacha from proceeding with a scheme which he 
had virtually sanctioned ; and the troubles between him and the Sultan 
in Syria soon afterwards placed the whole subject in abeyance. Ata 
later date another Pacha took up the scheme of a railway route—not, 
however, from Cairo to Suez, but from Cairo to Alexandria. His object 
was to improve the passenger and commercial intercourse with Europe 
by substituting railway transit for slow voyages up and down the Nile. 
The late Robert Stephenson carried on this work ; and afterwards— 
placing much more faith in railways than in canals—he extended the 
rail from Cairo to Suez. ‘Thus was completed an iron road across the 
Isthmus, not by any means on the shortest route, but so planned as 
to connect the three important places, Alexandria, Cairo, and Suez. 
The Anglo-Indian mails have been conveyed by this route since 1858— 
with astill further shortening of the time for special letters, passengers, 
and light cargo, by taking the route through France from Calais to 
Marseilles, and then by special steamer from Marseilles to Alex- 
andria, without stopping at Malta. 

We have deemed it desirable to say thus much concerning the Over- 
land route and the Egyptian railway, on account of the bearing those 
matters exerted on the canal schemes—to which we now proceed. 

Captain Vetch, of the Royal Engineers, some years ago broached a 
scheme for making a canal, by means of British capital and British 
labour, in as direct a line as possible from Suez to Tineh on the Medi- 
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terranean, without touching the Nile at all. On his plan the distance 
from sea'to sea would be only seventy-five miles. Assuming the correct- 
ness of the French estimate, that the waters of the Red Sea are thirty feet 
higher than those of the Mediterranean, Captain Vetch calculated that 
his proposed canal would have a gradient of five inches per mile from 
end toend. With a canal one hundred and eighty feet wide at the 
top, ninety-six feet at the bottom, and twenty-one feet deep, he consi- 
dered that the steady descent of water due to this gradient would pro- 
duce a scowrage sufficient not only to keep the channel clear, but also to 
wash away the sand and mud which would accumulate at the Mediter- 
ranean mouth. Captain Vetch distrusted the lakes and natural de- 
pressions visible on the Isthmus; he doubted whether the water could 
be kept under due control if those lakes formed parts of the canal ; 
and he urged that it would be much better to excavate a thoroughly 
new and complete channel as nearly in a straight line as possible, 
without lakes and without locks. He thought this work might be 
done for two-and-a-quarter millions sterling—an estimate, however, 
which would, in all probability, have been wofully exceeded. In 
case of any unforeseen difficulties connected with this direct route, 
Captain Vetch suggested an alternative plan for a cutting of forty- 
seven miles from ‘Tineh to the chain of lakes, and another of 
fourteen miles from Suez, making the lakes available for the inter- 
mediate distance ; but this alternative he viewed with no great favour. 
He combated various objections urged against his pet scheme. He 
believed the soil to be sufficiently tenacious to hold without walling 
the excavation ; but he would strengthen the channel with strong 
ribs of masonry placed about a mile apart. He would get rid of the 
shallowness of the water at Suez harbour by carrying his canal a 
little farther down, and constructing piers bounding an extensive wet- 
dock. He would also construct piers at the northern end of the 
canal. ‘This scheme, made public more than thirty years ago, fell to 
the ground ; but it is say of notice, because it was evidently 
suggestive to the remarkable man who afterwards threw his whole 
heart and soul into the subject. 

Years rolled on. A canal was made from Alexandria to Cairo, or 
part of the way, to avoid certain difficulties in the navigation of the 
Nile. A railway (as we have shown) was formed, first from Alex- 
andria to Cairo, and then from Cairo to Suez. Steam mail routes 
were established through nearly the whole length of the Mediterranean 
from Gibraltar to Alexandria, and through the whole length of the~ 
Red Sea from Suez to Aden. Still the grand canal scheme was not 
forgotten. Men formed an imaginary picture of a ship sailing or 
steaming across the Isthmus of Suez, and defying the land-link which 
connects Africa with Asia. Not only France, but other European 
States, became more and more interested in this problem of a shi 
canal; they more and more desired to know whether the old ‘‘ Canal 
of the Kings” and ‘‘ Canal of the Faithful” could be restored, or 
whether it would be desirable to strike out a more direct route straight 
across the Isthmus. So long as an opinion prevailed that there is a 
difference of thirty feet in the water-level of the two seas, all the 
speculations and discussions on the subject of a canal took their 
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direction from this starting-point: some engineers urged that a lock 
or locks would be necessary ; while others contended that, if the 
canal were made of small width and depth in the first instance, the 
force of the water, running through it from the Red Sea to the 
Mediterranean, would by degrees enlarge it to dimensions suitable for 
shipping. But there gradually arose in the minds of experienced 
men a desire to obtain a reliable answer to a plain question—Zs there 
- any difference of level between the two seas? Geologists, geo- 
graphers, hydrographers, and engineers had often expressed some 
doubt on this matter. At length the doubt was set at rest. In 
1847 the English, French, and Austrian Governments agreed to send 
out a joint commission of scientific men to take levels in various parts 
of the Isthmus of Suez, and ascertain the relative levels of the water 
in the two seas which it separates. Mr. Robert Stephenson repre- 
sented England; M. Talabot was sent by France, and M. Negretti 
by Austria; while Linant Bey officiated as an extra commissioner to 
represent the Pacha of Egypt. They divided the work between 
them—Stephenson watching and measuring the rise and fall of the 
tide at Suez, Negretti doing the same at Tineh; while Talabot and 
Linant Bey made a trigonometrical survey of the intervening Isthmus, 
with a rigorous attention to levels. The most important result of 
this scientific proceeding was a demonstration that the two seas have 
exactly the same level, within a few inches, A host of difficulties 
was thus swept away at once. ‘The engineers who might chance to 
be employed on any scheme for canaling the Isthmus now knew 
what they were about; they were no longer hampered by any sup- 
Same necessity for dealing with a descent of water along a channel 
rom the Red Sea towards the Mediterranean. All the difference 
ascertained was, that the rise and fall of the tide is somewhat greater 
in the one sea than in the other: the mean level is almost exactly 
the same. 

No sooner had M. 'Talabot returned to France than he broached 
the subject of a great ship-canal across the Isthmus of Suez. He de- 
veloped a plan, and published a sketch of it in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes.” But while this plan was under discussion, a new character 
appeared upon the scene—one who was destined to be more intimately 
associated with the project than any other person. M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, the son of an eminent French diplomatist employed at various 
sovereign courts, and himself in friendly communication with the Pacha 
of Egypt, took advantage of his opportunities to secure those pro- 
spective benefits which are connected with concessions—a sort of 
privilege much better known on the Continent than in England. He 
obtained, as a concessionaire, the exclusive privilege of forming a 
ship-canal from Suez to Tineh. M. Talabot’s plan was for a canal 
from Suez to Alexandria, but M. de Lesseps eclipsed him, through 
the influence of the exclusive rights obtained from the Pacha. 

The new concessionaire took the surveys of 1847 as the basis of his 

lan, and employed two engineers to draw up details, His canal would © 
more bold and vast than any that had preceded it. It was to be 90 
miles long, 330 feet wide at the water-line, and sloping at the sides 
down to the bottom, which was to be 20 feet below low-water Medi- 
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terranean level. <A sluice-lock, 330 feet by 70, would be formed at 

each end. So far as concerns the mere cutting of the canal, it would 

be a large but straightforward work—expensive, but not difficult with 

an abundant supply of labour. At the two ends, however, the case 

was very different. The surveys of 1847 had shown pretty clearly 

the magnitude of the works which would be necessary at the termini. 

A ship drawing twenty feet or more of water could not possibly enter 

the canal through sands and shoals: it must have deep water through- 

out. Now at Suez there is no deep water: the Red Sea is shallow for’ 
aconsiderable distance out. An artificial harbour would be necessary, 

protected by walls or piers of masonry extending three miles into 

the sea, and kept permanently dredged clean to a depth of twenty- 

three feet. At the Tineh end the obstacles would be still more 

formidable. The Nile, it has been calculated, pours out no less 

than thirty million cubic yards of fine mud and sand every year into 

the Mediterranean. This mud and sand, which we may together call 

silt, is drifted by currents eastward until it comes near Tineh, and, 

in fact, for scores of miles along the coast, where it deposits itself. 

In this way the highlands of Abyssinia are virtually being transferred 

to the bed of the Mediterranean, in the form of fine silt washed down 

by rains and streams. To make a navigable mouth for the canal at 

this point, therefore, would necessitate the excavation of a channel 

through the wide bed of silt, and the provision of walls or piers - 
which would prevent the channel from silting-up again. So ex- 
tremely shallow is the Mediterranean along this part of the shore, 
that the engineers believed it would be necessary to make the piers jive 
miles long, in order to carry them out into deep water, and to enclose 
a harbour sufficient to form a northern entrance to the canal. At 
Suez the piers would be two miles shorter, and there are stone quarries 
within a moderate distance that would supply suitable material. But 
on the Mediterranean there is not a stone quarry of any kind within 
scores of miles, and no one could tell whence the four, eight, or 
twelve million cubic yards (for thus did the estimates differ) could 
be obtained. Such were the conclusions at which M. de Lesseps and 
his engineers arrived. How far the lengths, widths, depths, and 
quantities were subsequently modified, we shall see further on. 

M. Talabot did not at once give way to M. de Lesseps, for there were 
engineers who preferred his scheme. ‘True, his canal from Suez to 
Alexandria would be 256 miles long, but it would start from a point | 
in the Red Sea where there is deep water close in shore, and it would 
end near Alexandria, where the Nile is broad and navigable, taking 
Cairo in its way. With a map open before us, we shall see that 
Talabot’s canal would have coincided very nearly in direction with 
the railway now open and at work. Certainly it would have been a 
formidable affair, comprising (it has been estimated) twenty times as 
much work as the Caledonian Canal—one of the most costly of our 
British enterprises in this class of engineering. It would have in- 
volved the construction of an aqueduct across the Nile, forty feet above 
the level of high water, three quarters of a mile in length, reached by 
four gigantic locks at each end, and wide and deep enough for sea- 
going ships. Moreover, there would be no possibility of supplying 
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the elevated viaduct with water except by pumping up from the Nile 
by steam-power—a formidable item of permanent working expense. 
English engineers knew perfectly well that Talabot’s scheme was a 
practicable one ; they could have worked out the details in all parts, 
and handed over the canal to the Pacha in a finished state; but they 
estimated the cost at vastly more than Talabot’s figures (200,000,000 
francs, or 8,000,000/.) ; and they felt little justification in expecting 
that the net profits of working would ever make it pay as a commercial 
speculation. 

Long and animated, oxpostasiory and often bitter, was the corre- 
spondence maintained by M. de Lesseps with various influential persons 
in England. He had no commission from the Pacha to construct a 
canal ; he had only a concession, privilege, or monopoly ; and he now 
wished to make that concession profitable to himself. He proposed 
the formation of a joint-stock company, with a large number of 
English as well as French shareholders, to purchase his concession, 
and to construct the canal. But his overtures were unfavourably 
received. English engineers contended that, even if constructed, 
Lesseps’ canal could not be maintained in working order without 
a constant enormous expenditure for dredging away the silt which 
would accumulate at the Mediterranean mouth; while capitalists 
asserted that the probable traffic would not possibly pay an adequate 
dividend on the inevitable outlay of capital. It was unfortunate 
for the scheme that the foremost engineer in England, Mr. Robert 
Stephenson, set his face against it; he could never get rid of the sand 
and silt and mud, which seemed to haunt his imagination whenever he 
thought about the canal. He and others admitted that a canal for 
local purposes, fitted to receive vessels of three or four hundred tons 
burden, could be constructed from Suez to the Damietta branch of the 
Nile at a moderate cost ; but this would not have suited the views of 
Lesseps, Talabot, or the French generally, who had bent their minds 
on a ship canal through which a ship of deep draught could pass 
uninterruptedly from Marseilles or ‘Toulon to the Indian seas. 

There was another difficulty inthe way. The late Lord Palmerston 
objected to the scheme in a political point of view. He has been 
blamed for this, on the ground that national jealousy ought not to 
interfere with great works of world-wide usefulness. But unless the 
archives of this and that Foreign Office were laid open, we should not 
be in a position to judge how far the blame was deserved. It may 
be that the French really liked the scheme because it would give 
them a power in the Indian seas never hitherto possessed by any but 
the English, a mighty leverage in case of war or adverse diplomacy. 
If this were the case, then Lord Palmerston’s tactics may perhaps be 
regarded as a kind of political game at chess, in which check was 
met by countercheck. Let the explanation be what it may, however, 
English capitalists — in view of Lord Palmerston’s objections on 
political grounds, and Robert Stephenson’s on engineering data—held 
aloof from the Suez Canal scheme. 

It may almost be said that a seven years’ (paper) war took place 
between England and France on this subject ; seeing that it began in 
1848, and continued until 1855. During this interval a renewed 
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examination of the Isthmus was made, showing conclusively that the 
mean level of the two seas is as nearly as possible equal. The 
favourable opinion of Stephenson, however, could not be obtained ; 
and he continued his operations on the railway schemes. The Pacha, 
in 1855, seeing clearly that a canal, on either of the proposed plans, 
would be important to his country, whether or not profitable to him- 
self as an individual speculator, made a diplomatic move. He in- 
vited the European governments which were most likely to be inte- 
rested in the matter—England, France, Austria, Prussia, and Holland 
(Italy was in those days only *‘a geographical expression ’”)—to send 
over a commission of engineers to Egypt, in order that Talabot’s and 
Lesseps’ schemes should receive a searching examination. After 
this commission had made a report, in which approval, disapproval, 
and suggestion were combined, the Pacha appointed a commission of 
his own, in 1856, to bring the matter to some definite issue. And a 
definite issue was arrived at. It was decided that M. de Lesseps’ 
plan, with one important and many minor alterations, would probably 
prove remunerative. Hereupon a company was formed—the ‘‘ Com- 
pagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez”—to have its com- 
mercial headquarters in France; the Pacha himself took a heavy 
pecuniary interest in the venture, while M. de Lesseps became in- 
stalled as the controlling genius of the situation. Half the shares 
were taken in France, one fourth in Egypt, very few in England. 

It will not be necessary here to trace the tangled web of negotia- 
tion whereby the original statws of the company underwent change. 
There was an evident possibility that, by the original concession, 
France as a nation (and not eens French speculators) might even- 
tually become owner of a strip of land from the Mediterranean to the 
Red Sea—a power which European States generally could not view 
with favour. After many compromises, and the payment of large sums 
of money by the Pacha, the plans have been settled in the following 
way. The land on either side of the canal is to be retained by the 
company for ninety-nine years. The quantity of this land is only to 
be sufficient for the purposes of the canal, and for the various works 
at Port Said, Ismailia, and Suez; none of it is to be sold to other 
parties. All persons residing upon the conceded land are to be sub- 
ject to the same local and consular jurisdiction as residents in other 
parts of Egypt. Some of the privileges originally conceded to the 


company by the Pacha have been bought back by him at very high | 


prices ; some others he has not been able to fulfil, and has paid com- 
pensation by remitting certain demands to which he would otherwise 


have been entitled. For instance, the corvée or forced labour of 


twenty thousand fellahs, or Egyptian peasants, had formed an item in 
the original arrangement; this was afterwards abandoned ; and the 
Pacha had to make compensation for the higher wages at which the 
company were obliged to employ free labour. The increase of cost 
attendant upon this change in the mode of obtaining labour has been 
estimated at not less than one million sterling. In these and in other 
ways the Pacha has become heavily interested in thescheme. M. de 
Lesseps has had to fight many battles with the shareholders, owing 
to the constant increase in the expenditure, and the great delay in 
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- finishing the works; but his indomitable energy, and his unbounded 
faith in the eventual success of the scheme, have carried him through 
all difficulties thus far. There can be no question that he has been 
ably supported by his collaborateurs—Voisin Bey, the director-gene- 
ral of the works; MM. Laroche, Larousse, Berthoult, and Gioia, 
engineers of the four sections into which the work was divided; 
MM. Borel and Cavalley, contractors for the greater part of the 
canal; and MM. Dussaud Freres, contractors for the heavy works 
at Port Said. 

It was decided that the Mediterranean end of the canal should be, 
not at ‘T'ineh, but in the middle of a narrow spit of sand which sepa- 
rates Lake Menzaleh from the sea, several miles west of Tineh. The 
other lakes—Ballah, Timsah, and the Bitter Lakes—were to be taken 
advantage of in other portions of the route. It was hoped that about 
two-thirds of the distance might be wrought by dredging these shal- 
low lakes, leaving only one-third to be effected by cutting through 
rock. In these various works M. de Lesseps’ engineers and work- 
men have been engaged during the last thirteen years, but with 
especial energy for the latter half of the time. The actual digging 
began in 1856. In 1858 M. de“Lesseps put forth a sanguine pro- 
mise that the two seas and the Nile would be connected by a narrow 
water-channel in. 1860; that in 1862 the width would be magnifi- 
cently increased ; and that, in 1864, the canal would be finished and 
full of water—at a total cost of 6,000,0007. A woful under-estimate 
this, both of time and money! 

Before describing the several sections of this great work, and the 
modes in which they were executed, it will be necessary to draw 
attention to a distinction between three different component canals 
which have given rise to some confusion in the minds of English 
readers. These are the Great or Maritime Canal, the Service Canal, 
and the Fresh=water Canal. The Great Canal is the magnum opus, 
the water-passage through which large ships are to steam or to be 
tugged, if M. de Lesseps’ aspirations are destined for realisation. 
With a depth equal to the draught of large mail-steamers, and with- 
out locks, it will be a work which nothing of the kind in Europe can 
parallel. The Service Canal, about 20 feet wide by 5 feet deep, was 
constructed chiefly to facilitate the larger work. It ran for some 
distance across the Isthmus, and has been invaluable in conveying 
men and materials from the Mediterranean. We speak of it in the 
past tense, because—whether it has been kept up, or whether portions 
of it have been absorbed in the width of the Great Canal—its main 
purpose was temporary, as an auxiliary work. The /’resh-water 
Canal tells its purpose in its name. If the Service Canal was indis- 
pensable in bringing men and materials, the Fresh-water Canal was 
still more indispensable in supplying them with fresh water in a region 
where scarcely a drop could be otherwise obtained. In what way 
the river Nile is made contributory to this beneficial end we shall 
see presently: it will suffice here to say, simply, that the cutting of 
the two minor or subsidiary canals was easy work. 

‘As the Maritime Canal does not present the same dimensions in 
all parts, it will be desirable to show how the figures vary. For 
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nearly four-fifths of the entire distance, the canal is 327 fect wide at 
the surface of the water, 72 feet wide at the bottom, and 26 feet 
deep. The lower part of the side has a slope of two horizontal to one 
vertical ; but above and a little below the surface of the water the ratio 
is five to one ; while a horizontal beach connects the twoslopes. It is 
found that the effects of the wash on the banks are greatest at and a 
little below the water-line ; this part of the slope is made very flat, or 
nearly horizontal, and the contractors are protecting it with rough 
stone-pitching; but Mr. Fowler has expressed an opinion that a 
masonry lining of greater depth and completeness will be necessary 
if the canal is ever to have a large traffic with steamers moving at any 
considerable speed. ‘The lengths of canal formed in this way are :— 


Port Said to El Ferdane : : . 37 miles, 
Through Lake Timsah 

Through the Bitter Lakes . 

At and near Suez 


The other portions, making up the remaining one-fifth, are 196 feet 
wide at the surface of the water, 72 feet wide at the bottom, and 
26 teet deep. The slopes are two horizontal to one vertical, with one 
or more horizontal trenches 10 feet wide. The portions of the canal 
having these dimensions are the following :— 


El Ferdane to Lake Timsah . 94 miles. 
Lake Timsah to the Bitter Lakes 


Chalouf Cutting 


This reduced surface-width has been adopted in the deep cuttings to 
lessen the enormous quantity of excavation. The three sections here 
named may be briefly distinguished as the El Guisr cutting, the Sera- 
peum cutting, and the Chalouf cutting—all being excavated in plateaux 
or high ground. 

Certain specialities in many of the above-named places will be 
noticed presently ; but the following were the general or prevalent 
modes of working adopted. The vast quantity of earth, stone, sand, 
and mud which had to be excavated to form so vast a channel neces- 
sitated the use of ingenious and powerful machines, as well as vast’ 
bodies of men. During the earlier years of the work manual labour 
was mostly employed, and also in the spots where the stuff to be dug up 
was too hard for the dredge. yptian fellahs, sooty blacks from 
. Nubia—Arabs, Syrians, Sicilians, Greeks, Dalmatians, Croats—all as- 

sembled in thousands, finding that they could earn from 1s. 6d. to 4s. 
per day in labour requiring no particular skill : quite a godsend to the 

frican portion of the mass. As there was the stupendous quantity 
of 96,000,000 cubic yards to be excavated, the aid of machinery 
became necessary : else the delay in finishing would have exhausted 
the patience of all concerned. Upwards of sixty dredging-machines 
were employed, some of them reaching seventy-five horse-power—by 
far the largest ever yet constructed. Each machine had a chain of iron 
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buckets, travelling diagonally upwards from the bed of the canal to a 
considerable height above the deck. The stuff thus dredged up was 
disposed of by two kinds of machines, both very remarkable in cha- 
racter. One of these was called the drague a@ long couloir, or ‘ Jong- 
shoot dredger.” Jutting out from the top of the dredging-vessel, 
almost horizontally, was a couloir, spout, trough, or shoot, no less than 
75 yards long, 5 feet wide, and 2 feet deep. The dredged stuff fell 
from the iron buckets into this shoot, along which it was impelled in a 
continuous stream by a flow of water, and carried landward beyond 
the margin of the canal, where it helped to form a permanent em- 
bankment, by hardening under the fierce heat of an Egyptian sun. 
The largest of these machines dredged up 170,000 cubic yards per 
month. The other kind of machine, the élévateur, or ‘* elevator,” 
was wholly detached from the dredging-vessel. Punts were drawn 
up by the side of this vessel, each containing seven boxes of about 
five cubic yards capacity. The dredge-stuff was emptied into 
these boxes from the buckets, and the punt was navigated to one side 
of the canal. Here the élévatewr, by means of a wire rope, lifted 
the boxes one by one out of the punt, ran them along a tramway, and 
then caused each box to open by a hinged door at one side, and the 
stuff to drop out. The tramway was supported on a framework, 
which projected sixty feet or more landward, so as to deposit the 
stuff far beyond the actual margin of the canal. ‘The empty boxes 
ran along a second line of rails back to the punt, which conveyed 
them to the dredging-vessel to be refilled. The use of the couloir in 
some places, and the é/évateur in others, depended mainly on the 
levels of the canal and the surrounding country ; but in both cases the 
dredge-stuff (mostly mud and sand) helped to form a broad and 
serviceable rampart or embankment. 

The following are some of the more noteworthy features which the 
ninety-nine miles of canal present on the way from the Mediter- 
ranean southward to the Red Sea :— 

Port Said.—This place, it may fairly be said, has been created by 
M. de Lesseps. He selected this part of the coast as the entrance of 
his canal, because deep water is not so far out as at Tineh and other 

laces ; he found this depth at about 2870 yards from the shore. 

e named the place Port Said, in compliment to the late Viceroy 
of Egypt, Said Pacha. The locality is about midway between 
Alexandria, at the mouth of the principal branch of the Nile, and 
Joppa or Jaffa, in Palestine—say 140 miles from each. ‘The Bay of 
Dibeh is on the west, and the Bay of Pelusium on the east, both 
separated from Lake Menzaleh by a narrow spit of sandy land. Port 
Said has grown up into a town of many thousand inhabitants, wholly 
in consequence of the canal operations. It boasts of its docks, basins, 
quays, and a mixture of Franco-African buildings, somewhat similar 
to those seen in Algeria. Two moles, breakwaters, or piers jut out 
into the sea, to enclose a space for the harbour. These moles are not 
half so long as the engineers at first thought would be necessary on 
the Mediterranean coast. The easternmost is 2070 yards, the other 
2730; their distance apart varies from 760 yards at the outer end 
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or concrete, on account of the impossibility of finding available stone 
within a reasonable distance. Each block contains 12 cubic yards, 
weighs 22 tons, and has cost (labour and materials included) 13/7. The 
material consists of two-thirds sand (dredged up from the harbour), 
and one-third hydraulic lime (shipped from France). The blocks 
were made on the spot, in suitable moulds. When dried and har- 
dened, they were precipitated into the sea by means of waggons and 
tramways, and there left to adjust themselves without much aid from 
regular masonry. The area enclosed between the two moles is about 
500 acres, and is dredged deep enough for merchant-ships of conside- 
rable size, though only the central portion would suffice for large 
ocean-going steamers. Landward of the harbour is an inner basin 
or port, 870 yards by 500, with a depth shelving from 26 to 14 feet. 
The entrance from the harbour to the basins, docks, and canal, with 
the accompanying quays, wharves, &c., are adequate to the accom- 
modation of a very large trade—which, of course, the company wish 
and hope to obtain. hat are the arguments, pro and con, relating 
to the probability that the newly-formed harbour will gradually 
become choked up with mud, we shall notice in a later paragraph. 

Lake Menzaleh.—The canal passes for several miles through Lake 
Menzaleh—once part of the Gulf of Pelusium, and through which 
the Pelusiac branch of the Nile in ancient times entered the Mediter- 
ranean. It has in modern days become a strange region of shallow 
water, swamps, and detached bits of dry land. When the Nile is 
full the lake rises, and covers a wide area of otherwise dry land ; the 
level becomes higher than that of the Mediterranean, and neces- 
sitates care in the embankment of the canal. The lake abounds 
with fish and wildfowl, the catching of which has hitherto formed 
the chief occupation of the Arabs hereabouts; but a new mode of 
life seems likely to open for them, by the influx of Europeans and 
European money into the district. Partly by dredging, partly by 
embanking, the canal has been carried in a straight line along or 
across the lake, near a swampy region on the east known as the 
Pelusian plain. ‘The embankment is mostly about fifteen feet above 
the level of the lake—or rather morass, which is the more proper 
designation. 

Kantara Cutting.—There is a land portion of three or four miles 
between Lake Menzaleh and Lake Ballah, having the village of Kan- 
tara nearly halfway. We call it a cutting, but it is little other than ~ 
a sandy strip, slightly above the level of the two lakes, with sand- 
hills, 15 to 30 feet high, here and there. No difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in this part of the work ; whether sand will be blown into 
the canal in the course of years, remains to beseen. Kantara, now a 
town of 2000 inhabitants, was on the line of the ancient caravan route 
fron Syria, Canaan, Palestine, &c. to Egypt, possibly as far back as 
the time of Abraham. 

Lake Ballah—The canal then passes for some eight miles or so 
through Lake Ballah, from the dry land at Kantara to that at El 
Ferdane. This lake is a kind of salt-marsh, midway between the 
summit-level and the bottom-level of the canal, and requiring, there- 
fore, the twofold operations of embanking and dredging. 
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El Ferdane and El Guisr Cutsing—Now we come to more for- 
midable works on the line. Between Lake Ballah and Lake Timsah 
there is about eight miles of dry land, and some of this is table- 
land, which required an enormous amount of excavation. At the 
northern end of this portion stands the town or village of El Ferdane. 
When Lord Clarence Paget, representing the British Admiralty in a 
semi-official way, visited the works of the canal in February, 1867, 
he steamed along the Egyptian codst from Alexandria to Port Said, 
and thence in a steam-barge up to El Ferdane, beyond which no 
further progress could be made by water. Four or five miles from 
this village is the highest part of the plateau, at El Guisr. Here the 
canal-diggers had to work in some parts to a depth of 90 feet, with 
a width of nearly 200 feet—showing how enormous must have been 
the quantity of material to reduce. The -rock was sandstone, and 
blasting with gunpowder was adopted to expedite the process. It 
has been ascertained, since this cutting was finished, that 40,000 cubic 
a of sand has been blown into it in the space of twelve months. 

any engineers believe that it will be necessary to plant trees and 
shrubs on a wide belt of sandy margin, as a means of fixing and con- 
solidating the sand.; and, moreover, that constant dredging will be 
necessary in El Guisr cutting. 

Lake Timsah.—This is much smaller than Lakes Menzaleh and 
Ballah, but more important, as being nearly midway between the 
two ends of the canal, and as being the point of junction with the 
Fresh-water Canal. Only two or three miles of the Maritime Canal 
traverse the lake (a dry basin for many ages), near its eastern margin. 
The line had not to be dredged very deeply, because the bed of the 
lake itself is at a low level. Of 50 miles of canal, from Port Said to 
the southern margin of Ballah, 37 have been formed by dredging 
lakes and swamps, and only 13 by cutting through plateaux and sand- 
strips. ‘The lake now contains 80 million cubic yards of sea-water, 
let in (in 1866 and ’67) from the Mediterranean as soon as the works 
were finished from Port Said to Ballah. 

Ismailia,—Here we have an instance of a bran-new town, the 
direct growth of M. de Lesseps’ project. It stands on the north 
bank of Lake Timsah, near both canals (the salt-water and the fresh). 
A small Arab village has become almost a city, named after the 
present Viceroy (Ismail Pacha), as Port Said had been after his pre- 
decessor (Said Pacha). It has a mingled population of many nations, 
but chiefly Arab and French. It boasts its villas for French and 
Egyptian officials, counting-houses and a bank for commercial business, 
two hotels, four or five cafés, a theatre, a Roman Catholic chapel, a 
Mohammedan mosque, a hospital, a telegraph office, an abattoir, a 
bazaar. It has its ‘‘ Avenue Victoria,” its ‘‘ Avenue de ]’Impéra- 
trice,” and its open square called ‘‘ Place Champollion ;” and it has 
a dockyard for the repair of the smaller canal craft. Ismailia is a 
veritable triumph of art over nature, for there are gardens of beautiful 
flowers produced by the irrigation which the Fresh-water Canal has 
rendered possible, on spots where little but desolate sand was visible 
a few years ago; and Europeans can live in something like comfort, 
despite a temperature sometimes rising to 120° Fahr. in the shade. 
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A harbour and landing-quay will be formed on the north side of the 
lake between the Great Canal and Ismailia. 

The Fresh-water Canal.—At the middle point in the length of 
the Great Maritime or Ship Canal there is, as we have said, a junction 
with the Sweet-water or Fresh-water Canal, without whose clear 
stream the works generally could not have been executed, seeing 
that the workmen would have had little or no water for drinking, 
cooking, or ablution. ‘The Fresh-water Canal begins at Zagazic 
(the site of the ancient Bubastis), where it joins El] Mashrafieh Canal, 
from near Cairo. It then follows the course of the ancient Canal of 
the Pharaohs to Tel-el-Kibeer, beyond which point it occupies a 
wholly new cutting. The general dimensions are about 40 feet wide 
by 9 feet deep, and the length is fifty miles—Ismailia being almost 
exactly equidistant from Suez, Port Said, and Zagazic. The last- 
named place is becoming a busy trading depot, for it is connected 
both by rail and by canal with Cairo, while the sandy regions on 
both sides of the canal are becoming wonderfully fertilised by the 
fresh Nile water. Near Ismailia the canal bends sharply to the 
south, to convey the blessings of fresh water all the way to Suez; 
and here the engineers found a bit of the old Arab Canal, near 
Chalouf, in such good order, that they made it available for. their 
a No open fresh-water canal has been constructed from 

smailia northward to Port Said; the water being forced in that di- 
rection through large main pipes by steam-power, which insures a 
continuous supply of 50,000 to 100,000 cubic feet per day. There 
is also a junction of the Fresh-water Canal with the Great Canal at 
Ismailia ; but as the two are on different levels, locks are necessary. 
The Fresh-water Canal is available for navigation as well as for 
drinking and irrigation, and has passenger stations at Mahsamah and 
Kamses, between Zagazic and Ismailia. When it was announced, in 
February, 1869, that small vessels could go from sea to sea across 
the Isthmus, the announcement was correct, but was to be understood 
in this sense—that the vessels went along the Great Ship Canal to 
Ismailia then ascended through the locks to the Fresh-water Canal, — 
along which they continued the journey to Suez. Even if the 
gigantic Maritime Canal should prove eventually a commercial failure, 
the Pacha and M. de Lesseps will have conferred a lasting benefit on 
the whole region by the construction of that which the Arabs ex- 
pressively designate the ‘‘ Canal of Sweet Waters.” The Pacha has . 
purchased it from the company, and has arranged with a contractor, 
who charges a small sum for every cubic yard of water pumped along 
the main pipes by large steam-engines at Ismailia. 

Serapeum Cutting. — We now resume the notice of the Great 
Canal at the point where it emerges from Lake Timsah. The land 
portion between this lake and the Bitter Lakes is about nine miles 
long, passing Toussoum and Serapeum on the way. During the 
first portion of this distance the depth of cutting is not very great, 
but near Serapeum the quantity of-rock to be excavated has been 
enormous. ‘The contractor, despairing of finishing his work in time 
by hand-labour, was much perplexed as to the best course to adopt. 

is eventual plan was a bold and ingenious one. He excavated to a 
G. 
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certain depth, and dammed up the excavation at the north and south 
ends ; he brought a conduit from the Fresh-water Canal into it, and 
filled it with water ; he floated round some of the enormous dredging- 
vessels from Lake Timsah, and then completed the full depth of ex- 
cavation by dredging instead of digging. None of the salt-water from 
the Mediterranean reached so far south as Serapeum until the early 
part of 1869; it was dammed out at Toussoum until the Bitter Lakes 
(presently to be noticed) were ready to receive it. ‘The opening of 
the sluices in this dam was the ceremony performed by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales in February last. ‘The Royal party left Cairo 
on the 24th, went by rail to Suez, examined the works at that ter- 
minus on the 25th, and reached 'Toussoum by a curious succession of 
journeys by railway, barge, carriage, and saddle-horses. At a given 
instant workmen knocked away certain wedges, the sluices opened, and 
sea-water began torush through. Whether the deep Serapeum cutting 
can be kept clear from the sand which is hereabouts so plentiful, is 
one among the many problems waiting for solution. It has been 
ascertained that 270,000 cubic yards of sand was blown into it in 
one year—nearly seven times as much as that which in an equal 
space of time had been blown into El Guisr cutting. If this inrush 
cannot be prevented by the consolidating influence of plants and shrubs 
on the banks, it bodes ill for the future welfare of the undertaking. 

The Bitter Lakes.—This is in some respects the most remarkable 
portion of the route. It is a depression along which the canal runs 
in a serpentine course for about twenty-three miles. Once a lake of 
salt-water, it was dried up years ago, the evaporated water leaving 
behind it a thick layer or crust of bitter salt, from which the name is 
derived ; indeed, the salt was in some places as much as three yards 
in thickness. ‘The depression being far below the level of the sur- 
rounding land, the excavators had not to dig to much additional 
depth to form the canal. The water from the Mediterranean (ad- 
mitted by the opening of the sluices at Toussoum and Serapeum) 
has been flowing into this depression from February 1869 to the 
time when these pages are being written (October, 1869). The area of 
the Bitter Lakes being 100,000 acres, the quantity of water needed 
is necessarily enormous: some engineers estimate it at nearly 3000 
million cubic yards. When all the works are completed, sea-water 
will flow into the lake at both ends; but as the Red Sea is so much 
nearer than the Mediterranean, many engineers expect that there 
will be a current from south to north through the Bitter Lakes. The 
evaporation in that sultry climate is so exceedingly great, that (it 
is estimated) nearly 10,000,000 cubic yards of water will be carried 
up into the atmosphere from this wide-spreading surface in the hottest 
of summer days: the two seas must supply this deficiency ; and it 
will be a curious problem to solve, how far this action and reaction 
will produce permanent currents in the canal, and what effect such 
currents will have on the sloping banks. 

Chalouf Cutting.—A length of about seventeen miles, partly through 
a shallow lake, but chiefly through dry land, carries the canal from 
the southern end of the Bitter Lakes to Suez. The deepest portion 
of this cutting is at Chalouf. The rock is so hard that it could not 
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be softened and dredged as at Serapeum; and consequently vast 
numbers of labourers have had to be employed, aided by biasting, 
steam-power, and other agencies. | 

Suez.—At last we come to the southern end of the Great Canal, 
where it joins its waters with those of the Red Sea. A town has for 
unknown centuries existed at this extreme northern end of the far- 
famed sea connected with the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt ; 
but it is only since the establishment of the Overland route to India 
that Suez has boasted of a considerable population. ‘As no large ships 
could be repaired nearer than Bombay, the late Pacha built a fine new 
dry-dock, which was opened with great ceremony in December, 1866. 
It is 413 feet long, 95 feet broad, and has 24 feet depth of water, even 
at low-tide ; it can be filled in twohours and a quarter, and emptied in 
six hours. The dock is at the end of a spit, which stretches out three 
miles beyond Suez. Besides this dock, Suez can boast of a mole 850 
yards long ; a space of 50 acres for docks and quays, reclaimed from 
- useless muddy shore; two piers within the harbour, connected with 
the railways which run to Ismailia, Cairo, and Alexandria ; a dry-dock, 
360 feet by 85, to repair the mail-steamers belonging to the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company—and various other concomitants of a busy 
commercial port and harbour. All this would have been literally 
impossible had not the invaluable Nile water been brought thither 
by the Fresh-water Canal; for there is no river, the wells give a 
very inadequate supply, and nothing beyond a small population could — 
have lived with so scanty a supply of fresh water. 

Whether the closing weeks of the year 1869 are to see all these 
grand works really finished, and Africa converted into a huge island, 
between which and Asia merchant-ships and India-mails will career 
along—time will show. But it is here necessary to correct many 
and serious mistakes into which English readers have from time to 
time been led—partly by their non-acquaintance with the relation 
between three distinct canals, and partly by the grandiloquent lan- 
guage used by the agents of the company. In December, 1863, a 
telegram announced the finishing of a fresh-water channel from sea 
to sea; but this only meant that the iron pipes had been all laid from 
Port Said to Ismailia, where they connected with the Fresh-water 
Canal running thence to Suez. In the same year there was an an- 
nouncement to the effect that salt-water had reached ‘Timsah from 
Port Said; but this was only the finishing of the Service Canal—the ~ 
Great Canal itself had hardly been begun at that time. In August, 
1865, the newspaper readers of Europe were surprised by a sonorous 
announcement from Egypt that ‘‘the floodgates of the Suez Canal 
have been thrown open ;” but the fact was simply that a flat-bottomed 
barge had gone from Port Said to Suez along the Service Canal and 
the Fresh-water Canal. In December of the same year many persons 
were led to the erroneous belief that trade had actually commenced 
on the Great Canal ; whereas the truth was that a steamer, drawing 
thirteen feet of water, had simply entered the basin at Port Said. 
In May, 1866, the company announced their readiness to carry goods 
the whole length from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, at 35 francs 
per ton; but this was through the Service and the —— 
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Canals, by small steamers. By the errd of 1867, the piers at Port Said 
were considerably advanced, although the scooping-out of the enclosed 
harbour had scarcely commenced ; the heavy works from Port Said 
to Ismailia were progressing; but from Ismailia to Suez more re- 
mained to be done than had actually been completed. By the end 
of 1868 the commercial traffic had so far advanced that many stores 
were transported by the company from the Mediterranean to the 
Red Sea for the British Government, to be forwarded by ship to 
Abyssinia; and this again led many English readers to believe that 
the Great Canal was finished and opened ; whereas the simple fact 
was that lighters and steam-tugs conveyed the stores along the two 
subsidiary canals. Soon after this we were told that ‘‘a French 
man-of-war had passed through the canal.” This resolved itself 
into a laborious voyage made by the small French sloop Levrette, 
partly on the Great Canal, and partly (supported on barrels and 
caissons) along the southern half of the Fresh-water Canal. 

Will the Suez Canal—the great maritime ship-canal—stand the test 
of tides, currents, and sand-storms? If it does, will it pay commer- 
cially? These two questions keenly affect not only the company, 
but the Egyptian ruler ; seeing that Said Pacha was deeply interested 
in it from 1854 to 1863, and Ismail Pacha still more deeply from 
1863 to 1869—interested nationally, politically, and financially. 

In the first place, it will have to be decided what kind of traction- 
power can best be used on the canal, in regard to the security both 
of the vessels and of the banks. ‘There was an opinion entertained at 
one time that certain advantages would accrue from the use of a chain 
laid along the bottom of the canal, similar to those which are used for 
the ferry-steamers at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and other harbours. In 
this arrangement, cogs on the circumference of revolving wheels, be- 
longing to the steamer and worked by the steam-engines, catch in the 
links of the chain ; and the vessel is forced along by this means. But 
this idea has been abandoned. It is intended that screw-steamers 
shall use their own propelling power, while sailing-vessels will be 
drawn along by steam-tugs. Paddlewheels are not to be used ; they 
occupy too much width, and occasion more swell than screw-steamers. 
If the traffic should ever become large, difficulties might arise in con- 
nection with the passing of two ships. Wide as the canal is, it could 
not afford safe passage for two ships of great magnitude without some 
danger of contact. In this case it is expected that stopping-places, 
besides Lake Timsah and the Bitter Lakes, will have to be atithiohed, 
like the shunting-sidings on a single line of railway. A widening of 
the canal at some places would be costly work ; and it is not intended 
to commit the company to such a liability unless (and until) the 
trade has become profitably large. The engineers believe that the 
east and west winds on the Isthmus will not be sufficiently strong 
to blow vessels towards the sides of the canal; else rather awkward 
results might follow. A system of electric lighting is to be tried, to 
guide vessels at night through the two lakes. 

As to the kind of traffic which may be expected on the canal, an 
impartial but experienced observer may possibly be a better guide 
than any one officially connected with the company. We will, there- 
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fore, transcribe a few observations made on this point by Mr. Fow- 
ler, the eminent civil engineer, in a letter to Phe Times—arising 
out of a visit which he made to the works in company with the Prince 
and Princess of Wales :—‘‘ The Suez Canal is so peculiar in itself, 
and in the manner in which localities are affected by it, with respect 
to their maritime distances from each other, that it is almost impos- 
sible to foresee the manner and degree in which it will attract traffic 
to itself. It may, however, be assumed with tolerable safety that, 
provided the canal be maintained in full depth and efficiency, and the 
charges made for its use are not unreasonable, the steam passenger 
and mail traffic now carried on between Europe and India will chiefly 
pass through the canal. It may with equal safety be assumed that 
sailing-vessels, which would require steam-tugs, not only through the 
canal, but also down the Red Sea, will not use the canal. A certain 
amount of local traffic between the Mediterranean and Red Sea ports 
will, no doubt, use the canal. The great element of uncertainty, and 
one on which the commercial success of the Suez Canal will chiefly 
depend, is whether new sailing-vessels, with adequate auxiliary steam- 
power specially adapted to the canal and the Red Sea, will be con- 
structed so as to divert the large traffic now being carried round the 
Cape. I think enterprising firms will try this experiment ; and if 
successful, the Suez Canal will secure a great position both for use- 
fulness and profit.” ‘The Company have fixed provisionally on a 
tariff of 10 francs per passenger, and 10 francs per ton measurement ; 
but this is a matter subject to future adjustment. Every vessel will 
have to take a certificated pilot, acquainted with the peculiarities of 
the navigation. 

It will here be seen that Mr. Fowler’s anticipation of a large mail 
and passenger traffic depends on the fulfilment of the important po 
viso that “ the canal be maintained in full depth and efficiency.” This 
at once opens several important matters of inquiry. Four possible 
sources of embarrassment have been pointed out, which may con- 
veniently be noted separately :— 

(1.) Port Said may be choked up by a deposit of Nile mud.— 
Every one allows that vast quantities of fine mud, carried down by 
the N ile to the Mediterranean, are thence borne along eastward 
by prevailing winds and currents ; and it is equally admitted, that 
long piers jutting out in the way of these forces will cause much of 
this mud to deposit immediately westward of the piers. The question. 
is—how much? Already a new shore is being formed, and some 
apprehension exists that it may in time encroach upon the mouth of 
the canal, between the two piers. Mr. Fowler, after a careful ex- 
amination, however, finds that the deposit is likely to lessen in 
rapidity, and that many years must elapse before it will seriously 
obstruct the mouth of the canal. Meanwhile there will be a neces- 
sity for frequent dredging. It has been found that in addition to the 
accumulation of mud outside, or on the western flank of the western- 
most pier, large quantities have found their way through the inter- 
stices of the artificial blocks of which it is composed, and have entered 
the harbour. Mr. Fowler anticipates the eventual possibility, if not 
probability, of the engineers finding it necessary both to lengthen 
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the western pier and to fill up the interstices between the blocks— 
works of some difficulty and of considerable cost. 

(2.) The Canal may be choked up by sand, blown into tt from the 
Desert.—This matter has already been adverted to. It is admitted 
that, if the whole length of the canal passed through sandy desert, 
the choking-up would be almost a certainty; but, fortunately, the 
only seriously threatened portions are immediately north and south 
of Lake Timsah, at the deep cuttings of El Guisr and Serapeum. 
Here the sand blown in during twelve months has been found to ex- 
ceed 300,000 cubic yards (40,000 at El Guisr and 270,000 at Sera- 
peum)—an enormous quantity, certainly. The company look forward 
to two modes of lessening this accumulation in future—viz., by plant- 
ing to a considerable distance from the margin of the canal, in order 
to convert this part of the sandy desert into a kind of fixed vegetable 
soil ; and by applying some of the water of the Fresh-water Canal 
to irrigation, thereby converting a still wider belt into an oasis or 
green ‘‘ wady.” Nevertheless, it is conceived to be probable that 
the constant use of one or two powerful dredging-machines in Lake 
Timsah will be necessary to encounter this double attack from the 
two sand-encumbered cuttings. 

(3.) The sloping banks may be ‘injured by the wave caused by 
passing vessels—That they will be injured, so long as the slopes are 
merely earthen, or of loose sandstone, is admitted by most engineers 
conversant with canal navigation; the water scrapes and wastes 
away the material, imperceptibly in regard to each individual wave, 
but seriously perceptible after a time. The authority whom we have 
quoted, says :—“ I believe it will be found necessary to make a pro- 
per and immediate protection of the slopes by stone-pitching, above 
and below the surface of the water, along the whole length of the 
canal—if the traffic is to be conducted at a reasonable rate of speed.” 
Whether this ought to be done before or after the final opening of 
the canal for traffic is a question on which opinions have differed. 
If after, the required supply of stone can be carried direct to every 

rt where it is wanted along the canal itself; whereas if done 
Soler the establishment of regular traffic, much costly and tedious 
land-transit would be needed. On the other hand, the stonre-pitch- 
ing could be effected more easily while the canal is comparativel 
empty, than when full of water; and, moreover, any delay in attend- 
ing to this important protective measure may allow the damaging 
influence of erosion to commence. 

(4.) The water in the Canal may be carried off too rapidly by 
evaporation.—This apprehension relates chiefly to the wide-spread- 
ing Bitter Lakes, which, as we have said, present something like 
100,000 acres of surface to the desiccating influence of that sun- 
burnt region. The millions of cubic yards of water that will be 
evaporated every day can only be supplied from the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean—on the one hand through the Chalouf cutting, on 
the other through the El Guisr and Serapeum cuttings. It remains to 
be seen, by experience, whether this supply to remedy an incessant 
waste will be maintained in a regular way without injuring the canal 
or retarding the traffic. ‘The Red Sea being so much nearer than the 
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Mediterranean to the Bitter Lakes, it is expected that the current of 
supply will be stronger from the south than from the north. More- 
over, the range of tide, or the difference of height between high-water 
and low-water, is greater in the Red Sea than the Mediterranean— 
although the mean levels are nearly equal. From these two causes 
combined, it is deemed probable that navigation will be slightly re- 
tarded in going southward from the Bitter Lakes to Suez, and 
equally accelerated in going northward from Suez to the Bitter Lakes, 
The advantage may, perhaps, balance the disadvantage ; but it will 
render essentially necessary the prompt lining with stone of the por- 
tion of canal exposed to this current; and some engineers are of 
opinion that, if the funds at the command of the company had per- 
mitted, it would have been well to make the Chalouf cutting (the 
—— work between the lake and the Red Sea) of additional 
width, 


Postscript.—November 4, 1869.—Down to this date, all the arrange- 
ments have progressed favourably towards the opening of the Suez 
Canal in the third week of the present month. ‘The dams having 
been one by one removed, salt-water has been flowing in from both 
ends—from the Mediterranean in the first instance, and then from the 
Red Sea. The supply was needed, not only to fill the whole length of 
the canal to the full depth, but also to fill two of the dried-up depres- 
sions, especially the large area of the Bitter Lakes; and this flowing- 
in appears to have been nearly completed. (The map [p. 104] 
accompanying this article will show that the Bitter Lakes are much 
nearer to Suez than to Port Said : this proximity has led to the filling-in 
from the Red Sea rather than from the Mediterranean ; whereas Lake 
Ballah was supplied from the reverse direction). All the unsolved 
problems touching the permanent efficiency of the canal remain as 
they were ; we need therefore not revert to them—except to state that 
there are two or three rather sharp bends in the channel, which some 
engineers believe will have to be rounded off. An experienced officer, 
sent out by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
has carefully examined the whole canal from end to end, in relation to 
its capabilities for navigation. His report was favourable ; at no part 
was the depth of water less than 20 feet, and measures were rapidly 
in progress for removing all obstructions to the due removal of soil 
and influx of water. Various steam-navigation companies on the 
Continent are preparing to avail themselves of this new channel of 
communication with India and the East—French, from Marseilles ; 
Italian, from Brindisi or some other port; Austrian, from Trieste ; 
and Russian, from Odessa. Attention has been especially drawn to the 
last-named feature. Hitherto, Russia has had scarcely any intercourse 
with the East, except overland, through Siberia or Turkestan; but 
if steamers should hereafter go from the Black Sea ports direct to 
Persian or Indian ports, the results might be important, both politi- 
tically and commercially. 


Grorce Dopp, 
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ARCHITECTURE AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 
1. Generar Procress :—Art Pusitic Monuments. 


In former years we have had ‘o speak of alternate victories and defeats 
in ‘‘ The Battle of the Styles.” But after the long struggle there has 
ensued a calm. Whether from weariness or exhaustion, or by com- 
mon consent, Italians, Greeks, and Goths have separated, resting, for 
awhile at least, in a sort of armed peace, watching each other’s move- 
ments. Hardly, however, had that strife ceased when a new wave of 
discord swept across the architectural world ; the auxiliaries in this 
war being not ecclesiastics but lawyers,and the general public being 
more directly appealed to by the opposite factions. ‘‘ The Battle of 
the Sites,” though narrower in purpose and more confined in its 
locality, and though it may end sooner, and the victory be more de- 
cided, will have been no less vigorously conducted, and hardly be less 


famous, than the Battle of the Styles. 


“Mankind,” wrote Arbuthnot to Swift, “‘ has an inexhaustible 
source of invention in the way of folly and madness.” We may hope 
he was mistaken, but certainly the lapse of a century and a half has 


done little towards its exhaustion—as this affair of the Law Courts 
testifies. Whilst we were bemoaning the misery caused by the im- 
moderate destruction of houses by railways in and around London, 
and the mischievous overcrowding which followed in the poorer locali- 
ties, a clearance was unceremoniously made in the very heart of the 
metropolis, over an area equal in extent and population to a mode- 
rate-sized town-—thousands of inhabitants being driven out to seek new 
homes, and just upon a million of money spent in the process: then, 
after the ground was reduced to a bare waste, it was suddenly 
discovered that all this had been done unnecessarily ; that the site 
was unsuitable ; that to make it suitable almost as much more land 
must be taken, and almost as many more dwellings swept away ; that, 
in short, the best thing to do would be to give up the site altogether, 
and repeat the process in another place. Now, surely, there must be 
something wrong in all this. The new site may be the better of the 
two, the new arrangements superior to the old ; but to the ordinary ap- 
prehension, it does seem that there must have been a marvellous 
absence of prevision somewhere, in suffering matters to proceed so far, 
wasting so much money, and ousting so large a population, before 
making the discovery—that, in a word, there has here been something 
very decided ‘in the way of folly and madness.” ' 

ne most important lesson the change of site or plan may, how- 
ever, help to impress on those who are entrusted with the prepara- 
tion of schemes for national works—the necessity for dealing frankly 
and fairly with the public. The original estimate, and that on which 
the scheme for the Law Courts was sanctioned, was that the entire 
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cost should be a million and a half; already, in merely clearing the 
site, nearly a million has been expended; and the total cost, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated officially, would not be less than 
four millions. Of course no one has been to blame; the scheme 
expanded quite naturally as it came to be worked out, and in all 
probability, if not checked when it was, would soon have developed 
into still more magnificent proportions. We, for our part, cannot but 
commend the Chancellor’s interference. It is well that, however un- 
pleasant or inconvenient to those engaged in the work, such a course 
of procedure should be peremptorily stopped, and that it should once 
for all be understood, that the preliminary estimate must be made with 
due deliberation and clear conviction, and the work itself be carried 
out, conformably with it, in scrupulous good faith. The public have 
been treated with far too little ceremony in these matters. The history 
of our recent public works presents too many instances of original 
estimates being intended merely to mislead, or being afterwards 
treated as though they were so intended. [or the honour of our 
architects and public men, it is time the system came to anend. Reck- 
less estimating and reckless dealing with estimates may well be left 
to railway officials. 

Another and more immediate public gain from the change of plan 
may be the abandonment or thorough reconsideration of the accepted 
design. Whilst, from his own point of view, Mr. Street’s exterior 
was admirable in parts and details, as a whole it was mean, and poor, 
and disappointing. But Mr, Street is an excellent architect, and we 
cannot but think that the fuller consideration which the delay has 
allowed, must have convinced him that for nineteenth-century Law 
Courts in the very centre of London, a medieval, conventual, or eccle- 
siastical edifice is at least an anachronism, and that he will yet hit 
upon something more appropriate and nobler—worthier the age, the 
place, and his own fame. One part of his original design will as- 
suredly not withstand the most summary reconsideration—or, if it do, 
the necessity for economising will, happily for the national credit, 
decide its fate ; and Mr. Street may hold himself well repaid for the 
delay and trouble, in escaping from having his name for ever linked 
with what would have been perhaps the biggest, but beyond dispute 
the ugliest, tower in existence. 

What will be the ultimate decision as to the site is at present a 
matter of speculation, and must, we suppose, remain so till next 
session. Committees and the Ministry are divided in opinion. The 
last Committee appointed by the House of Commons reported in 
favour of the Carey-street site, but only by a narrow majority ; and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer not only remained unconvinced, 
but drew up an elaborate and effective draft report in favour of the 
Howard-street site. We must now wait, as caine as we may, the 
meeting of the rival forces next spring at Westminster. Then we 


may expect the campaign to prove as short and conclusive as Sadowa. 

But, whichever site be adopted, the building will be erected, not on 

the portentous scale to which it had attained in the almost Oriental 

visions of the Legal Commissioners, but on the reduced scale contem- 

plated by the Government plan for the site by the Thames. ht at 
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In former years we have had ‘o speak of alternate victories and defeats 
in “ The Battle of the Styles.” But after the long struggle there has 
ensued a calm. Whether from weariness or exhaustion, or by com- 
mon consent, Italians, Greeks, and Goths have separated, resting, for 
awhile at least, in a sort of armed peace, watching each other’s move- 
ments. Hardly, however, had that strife ceased when a new wave of 
discord swept across the architectural world ; the auxiliaries in this 
war being not ecclesiastics but lawyers,and the general public being 
more directly appealed to by the opposite factions. ‘‘’The Battle of 
the Sites,” though narrower in purpose and more confined in its 
locality, and though it may end sooner, and the victory be more de- 
cided, will have been no less vigorously conducted, and hardly be less 
famous, than the Battle of the Styles. 

** Mankind,” wrote Arbuthnot to Swift, “‘ has an inexhaustible 
source of invention in the way of folly and madness.” We may hope 
he was mistaken, but certainly the lapse of a century and a half has 
done little towards its exhaustion—as this affair of the Law Courts 
testifies. Whilst we were bemoaning the misery caused by the im- 
moderate destruction of houses by railways in and around London, 
and the mischievous overcrowding which followed in the poorer locali- 
ties, a clearance was unceremoniously made in the very heart of the 
metropolis, over an area equal in extent and population to a mode- 
rate-sized town-—thousands of inhabitants being driven out to seek new 
homes, and just upon a million of money spent in the process: then, 
after the ground was reduced to a bare waste, it was suddenly 
discovered that all this had been done unnecessarily ; that the site 
was unsuitable; that to make it suitable almost as much more land 
must be taken, and almost as many more dwellings swept away ; that, 
in short, the best thing to do would be to give up the site altogether, 
and repeat the process in another place. Now, surely, there must be 
something wrong in all this. The new site may be the better of the 
two, the new arrangements superior to the old ; but to the ordinary ap- 
prehension, it does seem that there must have been a marvellous 
absence of prevision somewhere, in ange matters to proceed so far, 
wasting so much money, and ousting so large a population, before 


making the discovery—that, in a word, there has here been something 
very decided ‘‘in the way of folly and madness.” 

ne most important lessen the change of site or plan may, how- 
ever, i to impress on those who are entrusted with the prepara- 


tion of schemes for national works—the necessity for dealing frankly 
and fairly with the public. The original estimate, and that on which 
the scheme for the Law Courts was sanctioned, was that the entire 
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cost should be a million and a half; already, in merely clearing the 
site, nearly a million has been expended; and the total cost, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated officially, would not be less than 
four millions. Of course no one has been to blame; the scheme 
expanded quite naturally as it came to be worked out, and in all 
probability, if not checked when it was, would soon have developed 
into still more magnificent proportions. We, for our part, cannot but 
commend the Chancellor’s interference. It is well that, however un- 
pleasant or inconvenient to those engaged in the work, such a course 
of procedure should be peremptorily stopped, and that it should once 
for all be understood, that the preliminary estimate must be made with 
due deliberation and clear conviction, and the work itself be carried 
out, conformably with it, in scrupulous good faith. The public have 
been treated with far too little ceremony in these matters. The history 
of our recent pubiic works presents too many instances of original 
estimates being intended merely to mislead, or being afterwards 
treated as though they were so intended. For the honour of our 
architects and public men, it is time the system came to anend. Reck- 
less estimating and reckless dealing with estimates may well be left 
to railway officials. 

Another and more immediate public gain from the change of plan 
may be the abandonment or thorough reconsideration of the accepted 
design. Whilst, from his own point of view, Mr. Street’s exterior 
was admirable in parts and details, as a whole it was mean, and poor, 
and disappointing. But Mr, Street is an excellent architect, and we 
cannot but think that the fuller consideration which the delay has 
allowed, must have convinced him that for nineteenth-century Law 
Courts in the very centre of London, a medizval, conventual, or eccle- 
siastical edifice is at least an anachronism, and that he will yet hit 
upon something more appropriate and nobler—worthier the age, the 
place, and his own fame. One part of his original design will as- 
suredly not withstand the most summary reconsideration—or, if it do, 
the necessity for economising will, happily for the national credit, 
decide its fate ; and Mr, Street may hold himself well repaid for the 
delay and trouble, in escaping from having his name for ever linked 
with what would have been perhaps the biggest, but beyond dispute 
the ugliest, tower in existence. | 

What will be the ultimate decision as to the site is at present a 
matter of speculation, and must, we suppose, remain so till next 
session. Committees and the Ministry are divided in opinion. The 
last Committee appointed by the House of Commons reported in 
favour of the Carey-street site, but only by a narrow majority ; and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer not only remained unconvinced, 
but drew up an elaborate and effective draft report in favour of the 
Howard-street site. We must now wait, as pabently as we may, the 
meeting of the rival forces next spring at Westminster. Then we 
may expect the campaign to prove as short and conclusive as Sadowa. 
But, whichever site be adopted, the building will be erected, not on 
the portentous scale to which it had attained in the almost Oriental 
visions of the Legal Commissioners, but on the reduced scale contem- 
plated by the Government plan for the site by the Thames. on at 
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any rate, will save us the expenditure of a million or two of the public 
money, and the presence of an inmmense amount of absurdity. 

But whilst the Law Courts are for the present in abeyance, other 
national buildings are being prosecuted with more or less vigour. 
The important political discussions carried on during the past session, 
in the two Houses of Parliament, probably interfered with the mate- 
rial alterations proposed in the houses themselves; but some of the 
minor inconveniences have been removed, or are in course of removal, 
and further progress has been made with the decorations. The Royal 
Gallery, the gallery in which are Maclise’s noble pictures of ‘ Water- 
loo’ and ‘ Trafalgar,’ has received four of the statues of sovereigns 
that are intended to adorn it: they are of heroic size, and gilt, and 
are therefore rather to be regarded as decorative features than works 
of art, but they add considerably to the effect of the apartment. 
Dyce’s frescoes in the Queen’s Robing Room have been repaired by 

r. C. H. Cope, R.A., and some of the other frescoes have also 
undergone renovation. But the greatest change is being made in the 
Central Hall, which, though from the first intended to be the chief 
ornamental feature of the whole building, has hitherto been one of 
the most conspicuous failures. It is now proposed to improve the 
lighting ; place in the panels some pictures designed by Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Poynter, and executed in mosaic by Salviati ; and to decorate 
the groining of the hall in a similar manner. An obstinate but in- 
effectual opposition was raised to the proposal in the House of Com- 
mons, partly on the score of taste, but more on the question of form. 
We have no predilection for imitations of pictures in mosaic, greatly 

referring to see the free work of the painter’s own pencil, and 
believing that the true place for mosaic is in strictly decorative work ; 
but. if it be now really ascertained that neither fresco nor water- 
glass painting will stand the action of the sulphurous acid always 
present in the London atmosphere, we may be content to try the 
effect of mosaic, and no more fitting place could well be found than 
this in which to try it; nor could such an experiment be placed in 
better hands, or carried out more economically—due regard being had 
to efficiency. 

The other leading works include the completion of the restoration of 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, by the lavish decoration of the baptistery, which 
is now resplendent in marble, alabaster, coloured glass, and gilding. 
To the statues of the Sovereigns in Westminster Hall, there have been 
added Mary, the Queen of William III., by Mr. Noble, and Charles IT. 
by Mr. Wickes ; but, whatever may be their decorative value, they 
are in themselves little more than costume-pieces, and here seem out 
of place and keeping. ‘The rearrangement of New Palace Yard has 
now been pretty well completed, by the erection of entrance-gates 
and railings—the former by Hardman, the latter by Skidmore—and 
both good examples of ironwork. Only the statues seem to be re- 
garded hg a failure, those which were temporarily fixed having been 
removed. 

Respecting the Foreign Office and the India Office, we can add 
little to what was said in preceding years. Both buildings may now 
be regarded as finished, but for their complete architectural effect we 
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must await the erection of the Home and Colonial Offices, which, as 
will be remembered, will form the fourth side of the quadrangle. 
The foundations are laid of these offices, but Mr. Scott’s designs for 
the og saktalcaicds having been revised by Mr. Layard after he be- 
came Commissioner of Works, new plans have had to be prepared, 
and the construction has necessarily been delayed. The large scheme 
described last year for the acquisition of land, and the erection of 
further buildings here, will not be as yet carried out in its integrity ; 
but part of King-street, the eastern part of Great George-street, and 
Upper Charles-street have been acquired, and other portions are to 
be purchased. A piece of ground adjoining the Victoria Tower has also 
been obtained ; but less timidity is desirable in the purchase of addi- 
tional land, and the carrying-out of long-needed improvements. 

The works at the Record Office, though little is said about them, 
are proceeding steadily, and the building is assuming a much more 
finished appearance. The later works have somewhat more of orna- 
mentation, but the building is badly placed. Last session a vote of 
30,0002. was taken for constructing the new wing. 

The ground for the additional Post Office has been cleared, and it 
was suprising how much better the present Post Office looked when 
seen as a whole, from the back of the open space thus gained, before 
the hoarding was put up. It is understood that the Electric Telegraph 
business will be conducted in the new building, and that has necessi- 
tated some modifications of the plans, and consequent delay. 

The removal of the Royal Academy has permitted the arrangement 
in the National Gallery of the principal national pictures, and of some 
improvement being made in the lighting of the great east room. 
This, however, is but a temporary measure, and the construction of a 
new gallery is only postponed. Mr. E. M. Barry, R.A., has been 
appointed architect of the new structure, and we may trust that the 
additional time granted will enable him to produce a satisfactory 
design. ‘The rooms erected by the Royal Academy in the rear of 
Burlington House, from‘ the designs of Mr. Sidney Smirke, R.A., 
met with general admiration at the May Exhibition: almost the only 
regret being that their insufficient space—for, though much larger than 
the old rooms, they are far too limited for the demands made upon 
them—prevented the exhibition of numerous excellent works, to the 
loss and disappointment of many deserving artists. 

At the British Museum the Elgin Saloon is being extended, and. 
other alterations made, with the view of providing accommodation 
for the Halicarnassian and other marbles, so long hidden away in the 
sheds under the portico. Many of these have already been placed, 
out ultimately there will probably be a considerable rearrangement of 
the sculpture in the Museum. 

With the new Museum at South Kensington, which is to receive 

art at least of the Natural History collections now in the British 
useum, little actual progress appears to have been made. The Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, it seems, is also to be removed to this absorb- 
ing locality, the rooms in which the late Portrait Exhibitions were 
held being, it is said, appropriated to the purpose. Here likewise, 
it has been officially announced, a permanent building is about to be 
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erected, in which international exhibitions of works of industrial art 
and scientific inventions are to be held annually, commencing in 1871. 
The character of the building has not been stated, and we need 
not enquire: the time will come all too soon. 

At the South Kensington Museum, large additions have been 
made. The enormous extent of the establishment is now fairly deve- 
loping itself, though as yet both exterior and interior are rather chaotic 
and perplexing. Of the effect of the exterior it would certainly be 
premature to speak, but the unstinted use of terra-cotta ornament 
promises well. The ssa. free use of ceramic decoration in the 
interior has even more novelty, and is at least as effective in its way ; 
but it is never satisfactory, and seldom safe, to speak of decorative 
work while in progress, and South Kensington can well afford to wait. 

The building erected by the Government for the University of 
London approaches completion. The engraving (No. 1) will explain 
better than words the character of the principal facade, which fronts 
Burlington Gardens. As will be seen, it is Palladian of a very ornate 
character. The material is Portland stone, with columns, &c. of 
red Mansfield stone, and enriched string-courses of Hopton stone, 
which is believed to answer better than Portland for carved work. 
The statues are not merely decorative, but are intended to bear exa- 
mination as works of art. They are impersonations of the university 
studies, and they are from the chisels of distinguished sculptors. The 
three standing figures on the roof line of the east wing (the left in 
the enqraring) are Galileo, La Place, and Goethe, from the chisel of 
Mr. E. W. Wyon; the corresponding figures on the west wing are 
by Mr. M. Noble, and represent David Hume, John Hunter, and 
Sir Humphry Davy. The figures in the niches of the east wing, by 
Mr. P. McDowell, R.A., are Cuvier, Liebnitz, and Linnzeus; those 
in the western niches, Locke, Bacon, and Adam Smith, are by Mr. 
W.Theed. ‘The statues on the skyline of the central portion of the 
building are (commencing from the east or left end) Aristotle, Galen, 
and Cicero, by Mr. J. 8. Westmacott ; Justinian, Archimedes, and 
Plato, by Mr. W. F. Woodington. Finally, the four seated figures on 
the portico, of Harvey, Newton, Milton, and Bentham, are by Mr. J. 
Durham, A.R.A. This front is 240 feet long ; and, now that it can 
be fairly seen, it will hardly fail to win general admiration for its 
classic stateliness and sober grace. The basement is massive and 
simple, but relieved from tameness or formality by the columnar 
treatment of the centre, and the niches and statues in the wings, while 
the broad blank wall-spaces give to it a very desirable air of solidity, 
and add greater importance to the first and what is at once seen to be 
the principal floor. Here, again, the eye is directly attracted to the 
centre, by its being not only advanced and raised, but more elaborately 
ornamented, at the same time that the ornament is sufficiently con- 
tinued along the wings. Taken as a whole, and remembering that 
an adaptation of classical Italian was indispensable, we think Mr. 
Pennethorne may fairly be congratulated on having achieved a suc- 
cess. Thanks very much to the statues, the facade accords well — 
with the purpose of the building; it is not merely imitative, but, as 
far as an adaptation of a given style can be, it may be termed original 
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in treatment, and it undoubtedly possesses that character of nobleness 
essential in such an edifice. The least satisfactory parts, as we ex- 
pressed our fear last year would be the case, are the towers. From 
every point they look ill-proportioned in themselves, out-of-keeping 
with the contiguous parts, and detrimental to the skyline. The 
interior appears to be well arranged, and contains several fine rooms. 
The entrance-hall and grand staircase are well-proportioned, but they 
are not sufficiently advanced to judge of their effect. The principal 
examination-room in the west wing, and the hall for conferring 
degrees, &c., in the east wing, are noble apartments, each about 72 
feet by 56; and there are two other examination and waiting halls, a 
laboratory and anatomical rooms, each about 62 feet by 32. The 
library is 34 feet by 33. The other rooms are such as are neces- 
sary for the working of the institution, and seem sufficient for their 


e may turn now to our public monuments, over which, however, 
we need not this year linger long. The Prince Consort’s Memorial, 
Hyde Park, is advancing ; but of necessity, now that it is the sculpture 
and artistic work generally that is on hand, the progress is slow. It 
cannot, indeed, be otherwise without detriment. So that steady pro- 
gress is made it should suffice. The core of the building,—the con- 
structive work, and most of the surface decoration,—is finished. 
Above 1000 square feet of mosaics have been placed. The cross 
glitters in all the splendour of gold and enamel. The polished granite 
and coloured marble shafts and panels, and much of the iron scroll- 
work, are fixed. The chief thing wanting is the statuary, and with 
this good progress has been made. Next spring may, perchance, see 
it sufficiently completed in its main features to admit of its formal 
inauguration, though, looking at its present condition, we hardly anti- 
cipate so early a date. Last year we described its leading artistic 
features, as in previous years we had described its architectural cha- 
racter ; we may leave any additional remarks till its completion, only 
adding, by way of correction, that we now understand that we had 
been misinformed as to the proportion of the cost of the memorial 
that will be defrayed by the Cue. The Royal Albert Hall of Arts 
and Sciences, on the opposite side of the road, appears to advance as 
slowly as the memorial. The outer walls have, however, been carried 
up to their full height, and the roof is being fixed; but the walls are 
bare outside, and all is confusion within. As its vast size as yet by no 
means makes itself felt by the spectator, it may be well to remind the 
reader that the building is an oval, 272 feet by 238, and that its height 
from the arena to the spring of the roof is 135 feet, to the top of the 
lantern about 150 feet. The span of the roof is about 219 feet by 185. 
It stands on an area of about an acre, is about one-fourth the size of 
the Coliseum at Rome, and is designed to accommodate 8000 persons. 
Its purpose has already been stated. 

he Wellington Memorial has been waited for till the public has 
grown indifferent, and even in the House of Commons the annual 
vote now provokes but a languid discussion. ‘The plaster model is, 
however, said to be positively approaching completion, and it is added 
that its beauty will take the public by surprise. It had need be very 
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beautiful to win back any amount of interest. An odd report has 
been circulating, that the removal of the Nelson Column from Tra- 
falgar Square is under consideration. ‘The Column was undoubtedly 
a blunder, architecturally, and it was an equal blunder, artistically, to 
perch the statue on the top of it. But it would be an even greater 
blunder to take it down in order to re-erect it elsewhere. ‘aise 
some clear gain is shown to be obtainable by its removal, it would 
be sheer folly to fling money away upon what must bea very unpopular 
act. 

The new national memorials are no more fortunate than the old. 
The statue of Peel has been removed from New Palace Yard ; that 
of Palmerston, which was tried this summer on two or three different 
spots about the Houses, was no more liked ; and now the Government 
have on hand, or stowed away in lumber-vaults, not only the statues 
of these statesmen, but others of Stephenson, of Brunel, and it may 
be other worthies whom no one seems inclined to provide with a 
home. No doubt the Metropolitan Board of Works, which looks 
after everything, has an eye on them, and is preparing to carry them 
off to the Thames Embankment. With a view to the Embankment 
becoming the asylum for abandoned effigies, might it not, by the way, 
be as well to lay down a uniform scale for all future sculptural com- 
missions, so that, when in line on the Embankment, our notable men 
may not form a regiment too palpably comparable with Falstati’s ? 

The only statue that has been erected in London this year, or the 
only one that has received the least attention, is that of Mr. George 
Peabody ai the rear of the Royal Exchange. Mr. Peabody’s munificent 
and well-directed liberality has béen so exceptional in extent and 
character, that, though we are not wont to raise statues of living men 
in commemoration of their excellence, feeling that ‘‘ the remembrance 
cf a man’s virtues is a better memorial than his figure in bronze or 
marble,” yet the erection of this statue was universally regarded as 
only a befitiing tribute of public gratitude and esteem. The statue 
is, no doubt, familiar to most of our readers—at least, by engravings or 
photographs. It is of bronze, modelled by Mr. Peabody’s eminent 
countryman, Mr. W. W. Story, and cast at Munich. Mr. Peabody 
is represented seated, his legs crossed, his hands resting on his knees 
as though conversing familiarly. So thoroughly has it the air of 
truth and individuality, that it hardly needed the testimony of Mr. 
Motley, that when, in the sculptors studio at Rome, he saw Mr. 
Peabody and his statue ‘‘ seated side by side, he debated with himself, 
without coming to a satisfactory conclusion, which was the more 
like—the statue to Mr. Peabody, or Mr. Peabody to the statue ?” 
Yet we are glad to have the assurance that the likeness is so faithful, 
and further glad to have Mr. Peabody’s published approval of it; 
and if Mr. Story can scarcely be said to have solved the seemingly 
insoluble problem, how to adapt the peculiarities of actual costume 
to the requirements of sculpture, it may with safety be affirmed that 
he has produced a statue cousiderably above the level of recent 
_works. The bright semi-golden colour of the bronze is not alto- 
gether agreeable, and tends rather to vulgarise the appearance of the 
statue ; but it will tone down under the influence of the city atmo- 
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sphere, and may eventually prove preferable to the black hue which 
ordinary bronze so rapidly acquires in London, and which renders the 
features all but indistinguishable. 

In the country several memorials have been inaugurated, the 
foliowing being perhaps the most noteworthy :—At Southampton, a 
marble statue, by Mr. T. Sharp, of Lord Palmerston, eight feet high, 
on a pedestal nine feet high: the likeness is said to satisfy those who 
best knew the veteran statesman, but the statue does not certainly 
exceed average merit as a work of art. A marble statue of the 
Marquis of Westminster, by Mr. Thorneycroft, has been erected by 
subscription at Grosvenor Park, Chester. The memorial to Richard 
Oastler has been erected in the open space in front of the Midland 
Railway Station, Bradford. It is in the shape of a statue of the 
persevering advocate of the ‘‘’Ten Hours’ Bill,” pleading the cause of 
the factory children, two of whom (a boy and a girl) are at his side: 
the sculptor was Mr. J. B. Philip. The wonderful popularity of the 
- man was shown in the fact of a procession of, it is said, 100,000 
persons, chiefly of the working-classes gathered from all the factory 
towns of the West Riding, having taken part in the inauguration. 
Statues in marble have been erected in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool— 
of Lord Derby, in the habit of a Knight of the Garter, by Mr. 
Theed ; and of Mr. Joseph Meyer, by Signor G. Fontana. It used 
to be understood that, except in the case of sovereigns, or warriors of 
an exceptional class like Wellington, public statues were monumental 
works, not to be decreed till the men were dead. Our fast age, not 
content to wait for that uncertain day, deifies its heroes while they are 
yet living. Liverpool seems to be going in strongly for the statues of 
its living idols. The practice will not tend to the elevation of art, 
nor to increase the respect with which public statues are regarded. 
It may, however, have the effect of securing better likenesses. The 
great northern cities like to overturn conventional maxims. Crom- 
well was forbidden a statue among the rulers in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment: Manchester is about to give him one in her new Town Hall. 
An equestrian statue of the Queen has been completed by Mr. 
Thorneycroft ; it is to be erected in front of St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, about the end of the year. 

A memorial, in the form of a clocktower, has been erected at 
Leicester to the four great benefactors of the old town:—Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester ; William Wigton, founder of the hospital 
which bears his name; Gabriel Newton, founder of the green-coat 
sehool ; and Sir Thomas White, whose Joan-fund is very popular with 
Leicester tradesmen. The tower is square, Gothic, with a spire 
rising from the gabled clock-faces. At the angles above the door- 
arches are canopied statues of the four benefactors. It was designed 
by Mr. J. Goddard, of Leicester, and does credit to his taste. 
The memorial to the late Countess of Ellesmere, designed by Mr. © 


_ 'T. G. Jackson, a Gothic cross fifty feet high on Walkden Moor, .. . 


Manchester, has been formally inaugurated; as has the Yorkshire © 
‘County Memorial’ to George, seventh Earl of Carlislke—a Grecian 
column 120 feet high, erected on Bulmer Hill, near Castle Howard, 
and designed by Mr. F, P. Cockerell. 
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2. Pusuic anp Sanitary Works. 


From the Loans Act, obtained last summer by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, we learn that, notwithstanding its enormous revenue, 
the Board has, during the ten or twelve years of its active existence, 
incurred a debt of very nearly eight millions, and requires a further 
loan of two millions to meet its liabilities. This gives a tolerable-no- 
tion of the magnitude of its operations for the improvement of the 
metropolis. Perhaps, next session, some member of the House of 
Commons will move for a distinct return of the total expenditure on 
the various works. That they have been on a magnificent scale, a 
glance along the Thames, and a slight effort of memory, will satisfy 
the most sceptical ; but it is desirable to be able to see exactly what 
has been accomplished during these dozen years, and at what cost. 

Their primary undertaking, the drainage of London, is virtually 
almost at a standstill, at least on the northern side of the ‘Thames, 
The outer line, the high-level or intercepting sewer, has been for 
some time completed ; but the low-level sewer, on which the success- 
ful working of the whole scheme depends, and without which the 
purification of the Thames is necessarily imperfect, remains practically 
without advance year after year. We know, of course, that its com- 
pletion is dependent on that of the Thames Embankment, and that the 
completion of the embankment is hindered by the delay in constructing 
the Metropolitan District Railway, which has to be carried along it, 
and that the railway cannot be made till the shareholders furnish the 
money. Meanwhile the work drags wearily onward. Four millions 
have been spent on the sewers, another million on the embankment, 
and, for anything we can see, those who have provided these large 
sums may have to wait almost as long before they derive the full 
benefit from the works as they have already waited watching their 
tedious progress. No one is, of course, to blame, but it is a pity the 
stick cannot be applied somewhere. Parliament, which granted such 
extensive powers of hindrance as well as of execution, can surely 
enforce its own behests, and the public convenience should not be 
placed indefinitely at the mercy of any private company. 

For the manner in which their works are executed, however, the 
Board merits almost unreserved commendation. ‘Those portions of 
the main-drainage system which have been completed are in all 
respects admirable as examples of construction, and they carry out 
effectually the purpose for which they were designed. The Thames 
Embankment, alike on the south as on the north shore, is probably the 
finest piece of granite-work in London, and it may be expected to be 
as lasting as the best works of the old Roman engineers, with which 
it may, at the least, vie in magnitude and difficulty of execution. As 
a work of art, moreover, it contrasts favourably with most recent 
engineering efforts. In its general character and aspect it is marked 
by the largeness, simplicity, and dignity befitting a work of such mag- 
nitude, Its outline presents a broad and easy curve, following, of 
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course, the natural sweep of the river, but only broadly, and so as to 
preserve its own distinctive character. As you follow it along the 
river, the grand features of solidity and simplicity appear nowhere de- 
parted from. Beyond the massive bronze lions’ heads, holding large 
mooring-rings, which are placed on the pedestals at intervals of sixty 
feet, the ornament is reserved for the landing-piers, and there, with 
the exception of the proposed sculptural groups, it is wholly con- 
structional. ‘The embankment itself affords a new and finer view of 
the river than has heretofore been obtainable, and will, we are inclined 
to believe, if fully opened before the inner margin is covered with 
buildings, reveal views of London of quite unanticipated picturesque- 
ness. ‘The third section, from the Temple to Blackfriars Bridge, is 
making steady progress ; the railway loitered sadly all the past spring 
and summer, but the works, we are assured by the directors, are 
‘now making rapid progress.” ‘Trees (oriental planes) have been 
planted along the footway of the embankment, at intervals of thirty 
feet. 

The Southern Embankment was opened throughout for foot-pas- 
sengers at the beginning of September, and is now practically com- 
pleted as far as it is proposed to carry it for the present. It extends 
from Westminster Bridge to Vauxhall, a length of about 4300 feet. 
In general appearance and construction it is similar to the Northern 
Embankment, except that there are no recessed steamboat landing- 
piers, and that it is built on concrete faced with granite, whereas the 
foundations of that on the north of the river are of brick. At the 
Vauxhall end there are openings in the river-wall, to serve as en- 
trances to private docks. ‘The demolitions for the new buildings of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, which are advancing towards completion, have 
resulted in the formation of an improved thoroughfare, in continuation _ 
of Palace-road, from Westminster Bridge to Lambeth Palace, where it 
joins the carriage-way of the Southern Embankment to Vauxhall 
Bridge. Bishop’s Walk, with its crowd of riverside rookeries, has 
been swept away, opening up a fine view of the archiepiscopal 
palace and grounds, which skirt the roadway of the new street. 

The new street in continuation of the Northern Embankment, from 
Blackfriars Bridge to the Mansion House, after long delays, is so far 
completed as to be open for traffic between the Mansion House and 
Cannon-street ; but the Blackfriars end is far from finished, and months 
will elapse before it can be opened throughout. It isa noble street, 
running in a nearly straight line between the points we have men- 
tioned, a distance of two-thirds of a mile, with a uniform width 
of seventy feet, except the New Earl-street portion, which will be 
only fifty feet. Whenitshall be lined with stately offices and hand- 
some shops—and a good beginning has been made in the Probate 
Office, and the large building designed by Mr. I’Anson for the 
British & Foreign Bible Society — it will form one of the finest 
thoroughfares in the city. At the east end the west front of the 
Royal Exchange is well displayed, and the Walbrook side of the 
Mansion House at present shows to great advantage. But it appears 
at least doubtful, the value of the ground being considered, whether 
the large space will be left open, though greatly desired by the 
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Board of Works. If it could be made available for the Mansion 
House Station of the Metropolitan District Railway, which the 
company is so anxious to possess, possibly it might be saved as an 
open space. The street has a capitally-planned subway for gas and 
water-pipes, like all the streets constructed by the Metropolitan 
Board, and as indeed, we are happy to say, will, by a recent Act, be 
in future imperative with all new roadways in the metropolis. The 
cost of Mansion House-street will be altogether very great. ‘The 
claims for the property taken alone required nearly two millions for 
their settlement. 

Before this new street can be formally opened, will take place the 
inauguration of a work almost rivalling it in cost, and far surpassing 
it in constructional magnitude and difficulty—the Holborn Viaduct. 
It might have been opened some months back, but, like the Thames 
Embankment, though not to so great an extent, its completion was 
retarded by the works of a private company, the roadway having to be 
broken up for the laying of the Pneumatic Despatch Company’s huge 
tubes. The purpose of the viaduct, as the reader knows, is to bridge 
over the Fleet Valley,and spare men and horses the steep inclines of 
Holborn and Snow Hills. The viaduct, which reaches from Hatton 
Garden to Newgate-street, following nearly the line of Holborn Hill 
and Skinner-street, is about 1400 feet long, 80 feet wide (carriage- 
way 50 feet, footways 15 feet each), and nearly level throughout. 
Its construction is ingenious, but rather complicated. Except at 
Farringdon-street, which is crossed by a girder-bridge, the roadway 
is carried on a series of cross-arches, like those of ordinary railway via- 
ducts, but double, or one above the other, where the valley is deepest ; 
on each side of these arches is a lateral passage, 7 feet 9 inches 
wide, divided into a sewer in the lower part, a subway for gas and 
water-pipes in the upper, and a passage between; while outside 
these passages, and with them carrying the footways, are narrow cel- 
lular arches, rising in the highest part in three tiers, which are to 
serve as vaults to the houses lining the viaduct. This part of the 
work is of brick, and is of unusual thickness and strength. The cross- 
arches under the roadway have been so built as to be let for stores ; 
and a tramway carried through them, with entrances under the bridges, 
affords easy means for the carriage of goods. ‘The great ornamental 
feature of the viaduct is the bridge across Farringdon Street. Un- 
fortunately for the effect, it is a skew-bridge—that is,:it crosses the 
street obliquely ; but the design is rich and striking. It is a cast-iron 
girder-bridge, in three spans, divided by the six granite piers which 
carry the girders. These piers are massive hexagonal shafts of 
polished red granite resting on bases of black granite, and having 
capitals of grey granite with bronze leaves ; the outer piers being, 
however, carried above the palisade, and terminating as pedestals, 
on which are placed colossal bronze statues. The iron palisading 
consists of circular panels united by scrolls, and bearing emblazon- 
ings of civic crests and devices, with the City arms on a larger 
scale. At the four corners of the bridge, and forming an intrinsic 
part of the design, are lofty houses of ornate Renaissance character, 
within which are carried flights of steps, giving means of com- 
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munication to pedestrians between the two levels. Although still 
incomplete, this portion of the viaduct presents a novel and picturesque 
appearance, but its esthetic merits must wait for judgment till the 
whole is finished. The enormous improvement which the viaduct 
will effect, and the skill shown in the arrangement of the approaches 
and subsidiary works, as well as in the viaduct itself, require, however, 
no waiting to ascertain. When completed, it will altogether change 
the character of this part of the City, and with the neighbouring 
railway-station and market, make this a new centre of commer- 
cial industry. Already, besides the bridge-houses just noticed, 
some large and costly business premises are being erected on the. 
new lines of streets, and even the waste spaces along Farringdon- 
road seem likely to be built over. At the west end of the viaduct 
is a broad semicircular space, having St. Andrew’s Church on its 
south side, called Holborn Circus, from which several new streets 
will; diverge, the chief being Charterhouse-street, a fine broad 
thoroughfare leading by the New Meat Market. Newgate-street, at 
the eastern extremity, unfortunately affords no corresponding open- 
ing; but the City authorities are widening this street, as 1 oka 
offers, to a uniform breadth of 50 feet. The area of old Newgate 
Market will be utilised, and probably a street be carried through 
it to the west end of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

A far grander scheme, and one which would undoubtedly round off 
admirably the Holborn Valley Improvement, was however laid before 
the Corporation by Mr. William Haywood, the City Surveyor (and the 
Engineer of the viaduct), in his Report (dated July 18, 1869), as part 
of a comprehensive project of City improvements. Mr..Haywood’s 

roposition is nothing less than that, to relieve the plethoric traffic of 
\ewgate-street, Cheapside, and the Poultry, an entirely new street 
shall be formed, of the same width as the viaduct, and to commence at 
its eastern end (the Newgate end of Giltspur-street), pass along the back 
of Christ’s Hospital (which, however, would have to be removed), a 
little north of the Post Office (taking the present Money Order 
Office) and Guildhall, the line of London Wall and Wormwood-street, 
and so on, in a practically straight line, to the new street forming by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, as an extension westward of the 
Commercial Road. It is a bold, and would doubtless be a costly 
work ; but whilst it would effectually continue the line of the Holborn 
Viaduct, and relieve the congested streets east of it, it would be much 
more than a mere City improvement. It would, in fact, with the 
Commercial Road extension, just referred to, open a broad but slightly 
curving and almost level thoroughfare, seven miles long, from Hyde 
Park Corner, through Oxford-street, to the East India Docks at 
Poplar. ‘I'he new street, as laiddown by Mr. Haywood, from the 
western end of Newgate-street. to Commercial-street, Whitechapel, 
would be 2383 yards long and 80 feet wide. The other improve- 
ments include the widening of Fleet-street, the Old Bailey, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, the Poultry, Queen-street, and other narrow ways, 
and the construction of a new bridge over the Thames, near the Tower. 
Financial considerations, were none other to interfere, will probably 
prevent the carrying-out of the entire scheme within any reasonable 
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period ; but the new street would so immensely improve the means 
of communication through London, and along the main line of traffic 
from east to west, that it ought to command serious consideration 
from the Corporation and the Legislature. 

Other street improvements are in progress under the direc- 
tion of the Metropolitan Board of Works. Those at Kensington 
and Whitechapel are important, and seem well-planned. The im- 
provements on the Grosvenor estate, Pimlico, noticed last year, are 
making satisfactory progress. ‘The two new metropolitan parks 
have at last been formally opened. Finsbury Park has an area of 
115 acres; but of this twenty acres are reserved for building-sites, 
in order to recover a part of the cost, which has been very nearly 
100,0007. Southwark Park has an area of sixty acres, of which 
sixteen acres are reserved for building on; its cost has been some- 
what over 95,000/. At present, these parks are little more than 
blank open spaces, about which much-enduring visitors meander, con- 
fined by wire-fencing to ever-curving gravel-paths, contemplating the 
greenswards they are forbidden to tread. But new parks require to 
be looked at with the eye of faith. Like winesand virtues, they need 
age for ripening. Finsbury and Southwark are, as yet, but sorry re- 
presentatives of metropolitan parks ; but they will doubtless grow in 
‘beauty with the seasons. ‘Their titles are their most permanent de- 
fects. They are hardly parks; had they been called pleasure or 
recreation grounds, they would have appeared admirable examples of 
their class. And their names are as great misnomers as their titles. 
Finsbury Park is at Hornsey—or between Hornsey and the Seven 
Sisters-road, Holloway,—and has the site of the once-noted Hornsey 
Wood House in its very midst; while miles of crowded streets, and 
hundreds of acres of still green meadows—Hoxton and Islington, 
and Highbury and Holloway—separate it from what has been known 
as Finsbury for at least 800 years. Southwark Park is at Rother- 
hithe, lying between Spa-road Station and the Lower-road, Deptford, 
and divided by the whole of Bermondsey from Southwark. It is 
an offence against topographical propriety, against the treasure of 
historical, social, and literary memories with which every inch of 
London and its suburbs is crowded, thus to transfer names from one 
part of the city to another, or to the suburbs—at the same time of 
necessity wiping out those which belong to the place itself. We 
are not, as a people, happy in the invention of new names, or the ap- 
plication of old ones; but no one would have believed beforehand, 
that any body of Londoners could have made so unintelligent a mal- 
rt pea of two of the oldest, best-known, and most clearly- 
defined names in London topography, and probably no other body but 
the Metropolitan Board of Works could have done so. 

Stanley Park, Liverpool, is virtually completed ; and the larger 
park, which Messrs. André and Hornblower are engaged in laying 
out, is making good progress: altogether, the Corporation of Liver- 
pool will have expended about 1,000,000/. in forming the belt of parks 
which they are putting about the town. Albert Park, presented by 
Mr. H. W. F. Bolckow, M.P., to the thriving new town of Middles- 
borough, has been completed. 
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Railway extension proceeds more slowly than of old; but it pro- 
ceeds, and application is every year made to Parliament for powers to 
construct new lines, though even where Acts are obtained the lines 
are in very many cases not constructed. Of the fifty-eight Railway 
Acts passed last session, many were for increase of powers, permission 
to abandon lines, extension of time, or the like. ‘This being so, it 
would be idle to notice these new Acts in detail, and there is little in 
the lines recently opened that calls for notice. The weekly traffic 
returns show 13,564 miles of railway in operation in the United 
Kingdom, being an increase of 166 miles since the corresponding 
week of 1868; but returns are not obtained for the whole of the 
lines. ‘The weekly receipts for traffic now average about 850,000. 
None of the great companies have proceeded with their proposed ex- 
tensions into the City, except in so far as they have availed themselves 
of the facilities offered by the Metropolitan Railway, the Moorgate- 
street terminus of which is now used by the Great Western, the 
Great Northern, and the Midland. ‘The proceedings of the Metro- 
poltan District Company have been noticed in connection with the 

hames Embankment and the new street to the Mansion House. 
They have opened the line from Kensington to Westminster Bridge ; 
but have decided not to continue it beyond Cannon-street, or the 
new street, if they can obtain permission to have their station there: 
the extension to Tower-street, in order to join the Metropolitan 
Extension line, may therefore be considered as definitively abandoned 
—unless Parliament compels them to proceed. The East London 
(or Thames Tunnel) Railway has hitherto made but slow progress, 
in consequence mainly of financial difficulties ; but, according to the 
recent report of the directors, the southern section, from Wapping 
through the Tunnel, by Deptford, to the South London, North Kent, 
and London & Brighton Railways at New Cross and the Old Kent 
Road, is nearly ready for traffic. The section from Wapping to 
the terminus in Liverpool-street will, it is said, be completed in 
two years; but, considering the character of the works, this will 
require a more rapid rate of progress than any yet accomplished. 
The Thames Tunnel has been for some months closed to passengers. 
The Tower Subway—that remarkable scheme of Mr. P. Barlow, for 
making a passenger tunnel under the Thames from the Tower to 
Tooley Street, at a cost of only 16,000/.—approaches completion. Its 
entire length is to be 13820 feet; it is finished to within a few feet 
of the Surrey shaft, though, of course, there is much more to do 
before it can be opened for traffic. The subway is formed by 
cutting a tunnel through the clay beneath the stream, by means 
of a tubular wrought-iron shield, about eight feet in diameter, 
which is pushed forward by screw-jacks as the ground is cut 
away in front. The tunnel is then lined with a cellular tube of 
} cast-iron, about seven feet internal diameter; the space between 

the clay and the outside of the tube being filled with blue lias 
ement in a liquid state, which, on setting, becomes impermeable 
by water, and will therefore, it is presumed, effectually preserve 
the tube from rust. The tubing is constructed of a series of rings, 
each eighteen inches wide, firmly bolted together. These rings 
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being cast in four segments (one of which serves as a keyplate), 
their erection in situ becomes, as will be seen, comparatively simple. 
A portion of the tunnel Jong enough to receive a ring having been 
excavated, the ring is set up in its place; another section of similar 
extent is excavated, and another ring fixed, by being strongly bolted 
to the preceding ring, and so on continuously. From the commence- 
ment of the works the tunnel has advanced, according to the state- 
ment of Mr. Barlow, the engineer, at an average rate of nine feet a 
day. The tunnel was begun from a vertical shaft on the Middlesex 
side, and, as we have said, has advanced to within a few feet-of a 
corresponding shaft on the Surrey side, and it is considered that no 
further difficulties will have to be encountered. These vertical 
shafts will form the approaches to the tunnel, passengers being 
lowered or raised by hydraulic lifts. A single-line railway, two 
feet six inches wide, is laid through the tunnel, and the passage will 
be made in an omnibus propelled partly by a stationary engine, 
partly by gravity. oe 

One of the most remarkable achievements in railway engineering 
in the country during the year is the Skelton Viaduct, which carries 
the Thorne and Doncaster line across the Ouse, here 800 feet wide. 
The bridge is of seven spans, the girders resting upon massive iron 
piers ; but the river being ast and the railway level low, the 
centre had to be made moveable, in order to allow vessels to pass. 
This has been effected by making the moveable part of the bridge— 
a section not less than 232 feet long—turn, by means of hydraulic 
power, upon an enormous central pier. The magnificent bridge of 
the London and North-Western Line, across the Mersey at Runcorn, 
noticed last year, has also been opened for traffic ; and the great rail- 
way extensions about Liverpool, with the vast new stations-there and 
at s, are making rapid progress. 

Although an important public improvement, it hardly falls within 
our province to notice the transfer of the Electric Telegraphs of the 
United Kingdom from private companies to the Postmaster-General. 
By the Telegraph Act of 1869 the Treasury is empowered to raise 
7,000,000/. for the purchase and working of the lines ; the Postmaster- 
General is required to make one uniform charge for the transmission 
of telegraphic messages throughout the United Kingdom ; and such 
messages are to be regarded as letters, which the Postmaster-General 
is to have the exclusive privilege of conveying. The headquarters 
of the telegraph system will be the New Post Office about to be 
erected on the west side of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, directly opposite 
the present Post Office. 

The question of the Water Supply of London and other great 
towns is this year treated in a distinct article, in connection with 
the important Report of the Royal Commissioners, and here, there- 
fore, need not be further referred to. After the seemingly entire 
success of the experiments made at the Barking farm, it is a matter 
of wonder, as well as of serious regret, that the company formed for 
the reclamation of the Maplin Sands by means of the ‘Thames sewage 
have not been able to continue their works. The Thames must, 
therefore, continue to be the receptacle of what would be most valu- 
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able if applied to the soil, but is worse than wasted, becoming the source 
of much mischief, when poured into the river. The recent Act for 
preventing the pollution of inland streams by the influx of town 
sewage is producing important results, and we may hope that the 
difficult question of the removal and utilisation of sewage is in a 
fair way of solution. 

The whole subject, indeed, of the necessity of removing from 
crowded towns whatever is inimical to the general health, or dan- 
gerous to life and property, is coming to be clearly recognised. 
Among the least defensible of the nuisances tolerated in the very 
midst of the metropolis, have long been the gasworks, centres of 
annoyance, danger, and sickness. ‘Two of the largest of these have, 
however, voluntarily decided on removing outside London whilst 
suitable unoccupied sites are still obtainable. The Chartered Gas 
Company, having secured an area of 750 acres, have constructed 
works on an enormous scale by the Thames, not far from the north- 
ern sewers’ outfall. The works will combine the latest results of 
scientific investigation and mechanical improvements, whilst the ex- 
terior will exhibit some architectural character. Besides the vast 
retort-houses (of which there will be four, each 300 feet by 90), 
purifying-houses, gasholders, and the other appliances usual in gas- 
works, ‘it has been necessary to construct an extensive river-wall, 
wharves, a massive iron pier, a railway, a private road three miles long, 
workmen’s cottages, canteen, &c.—the cost of the whole being upwards 
of 700,000/. ‘The site, a dreary spot in the Barking Marshes, has 
been converted by the works into a busy little colony. The Imperial 
Gas Company are erecting their extensive works at West Ham, about 
three miles east of Barking. 

The drinking-fountain movement, as it is called, flows on. Foun- 
tains both for man and beast increase steadily in the metropolis, and 
may now be met with pretty generally in country towns. The Me- 
tropolitan Association, in their last report, state that during the year, 
ending July, 1869, they had erected 9 new fountains and 30 new 
troughs, and that at the present time they have ‘‘ under their care” 
123 fountains and 125 troughs. A few more drinking-fountains are 
much wanted in our parks and places of public resort. In the 
Regent’s Park, one of more than commonly pretentious design was 
set up last summer, at the cost of a Bombay Parsee, Cowasjee Jehan- 
geer Readymoney, who—his purse happily corresponding with his 
name—decided to erect a fountain in London (he had already erected 
several in Bombay), in recognition of ‘‘ the protection enjoyed by him 
and his Parsee fellow-countrymen under British rule in India.” The 
structure is of granite and marble, a sort of square cross in four stages, 
in all 26 feet high, having on the four faces medallions of the Queen, 
the Prince Consort, and Mr. Readymoney—a clock, emblematical 
carvings, &e. It cost about 1200/., and was designed by Mr. R. 
Keirle. It stands at the northern end of the Broad Walk, near the 
entrance to the Zoological Gardens, where was previously the elegant 
fountain designed by Mr. R. Westmacott, R.A., and which is to be 
re-erected, we understand, in the garden at the east end of the park 
—perhaps a more suitable locality. ; 
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Another block of Industrial Dwellings, appropriately named Pea- 
body Square, has been erected in Victoria Street, Westminster, from 
the fund supplied by the late Mr. Peabody. In its general features 
it resembles the previous blocks, but embodies various improvements 
suggested by experience. In the four blocks occupied there is now 
a total population of about 2000, consisting in large part of labourers, 
“The sanitary condition of the buildings,” says the last report of the 
trustees, “shows an entire exemption from endemic diseases, and 
from those complaints incident to low and crowded localities. Good 
ventilation and cleanliness are characteristic of the dwellings. An 
unlimited supply of water, and bath-rooms free to every tenant, 
together with enclosed playgrounds for the children, have already 
produced a salutary effect,” alike upon old and young. The arrange- 
ments and organisation are at the same time studiously planned to 
‘suit the convenience of the occupants, who come and go at all hours, 
and “are as fully masters of their houses as if dwelling in any other 
building in the adjacent streets.” 

The Improved Industrial Dwellings Society, established for a like 
benevolent purpose, have now a working capital of 100,000/., with 
borrowing powers to an equal extent. They have several blocks of 
extensive buildings at Wapping, Southwark, Bethnal Green, King’s 
Cross, St. Pancras Road, Finsbury, Greenwich, and elsewhere, in 
which about 4000 persons are comfortably housed. ‘The London 
Labourers’ Dwellings Company and the Suburban Village Company 
also supply a large number of the poor with comfortable tenements, 
and the movement has got firm footing in the suburbs and throughout 
the country. There is, however, still room for an enormous exten- 
sion of similar operations, and in few ways can the public assistance 
be just now more usefully applied. 


3. CHuRCHEs AND CHAPELS. 

Judging by the accounts which have reached us during the year, 
of foundation-stones laid, churches consecrated, and _ restorations 
effected, the church-architect must be one of the most prosperous of 
men. But among all the new churches we cannot discover much 
that is new in conception, or any marked novelty of treatment. We 
go on, as of old, imitating interminably. Never by any chance do 
we come across anything in ecclesiastical architecture that seems like 
the free growth of the mind, the spontaneous play of a well-trained 
hand. These are fire times for architects, hardly so fine for art. 

The new churches are, of course, all Gothic. In ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture we have definitely adopted—at least for the present—the 
Medieval Pointed style, without however having arrived at any agree- 
ment as to its distinctive character. We take ‘from any century or 
country, fashion our fashion in church architecture 
is nearly as mutable as fashion in female costume. The rage at pre- 
sent is for foreign Gothic, and the whim of the moment appears 
to be to compound the design of all sorts of parts, made up from all 
ages and all sorts of places. Our nineteenth-century English eccle- 
siastical architecture will, when it comes to be looked back upon, 
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present a strange confusion of nationality as well as chronology ; and 
to save our successors, as well as the future New Zealander, from 
needlessly floundering in their archeological investigations, it would 
be a benevolent deed of some artistic member of Parliament to intro- 
duce a short bill to compel the carving, in plain figures, of the date of 
its erection on every new church, and the year of its restoration on 
every restored old one: the name of the architect ought to be 
aaj Pare a merciful critic would hardly insist on that. 

f, however, there is little originality, and no indication of any 
development of medizval style that is distinctive, or promises to be 
permanent in character, there is, on the whole, better building, and 
certainly more consideration of the utilitarian purpose of the edifice. 
Picturesqueness continues to be a grand object with church-archi- 
tects—the essence of picturesqueness being understood to be the 
absence of symmetry, 2c. irregularity. But it is forgotten, or not 
understood, that conversely irregularity is not picturesqueness. In 
truth, the picturesque has another necessary quality—there must be 
the evidence of absence of intention. The objects must have grown 
to be what they are, not have been made so. The true picturesque 
is the effect of time, change, circumstance: the false picturesque is a 
studious and elaborate imitation. The interiors, and especially the 
chancels, of the newest churches are almost always elaborately 
decorated and coloured, either with surface ornament, or by means of 
coloured marbles and other natural materials, the decoration gene- 
rally culminating in the reredos. Pictorial and sculptural designs are 
also much in request—of course intensely medizval in aspect ; but in 
spirit their chief agreement with their medizeval models is their utter 
disregard of truth of circumstance, character, costumes, and accesso- 
ries. A great evil of this sort of decoration is that much of it is 
necessarily cheap work, and therefore coarse work. 

The churches completed this year in and about London are of 
little architectural importance. St. John the Evangelist, George- 
street, Commercial-road, St. George’s-in-the-East, is a plain and 
rather heavy-looking First Pointed brick building, having its side to 
the street, and the main entrance through the tower, which is 
crowned by an octagonal spire. But the church is for a working- 
class population in a very poor neighbourhood, and the interior is 
planned for bringing the congregation well within hearing of the 
preacher. It has about 600 sittings, cost about 6,000/., and was de- 
signed by the Messrs. Francis. This is Low Church. Its neighbour, 
St. Peter’s, Old Gravel Lane, is Ritualistic, but also intended for a 
poor congregation, being under the direction of the fraternity known 
as the St. George’s Mission. The building is late First Pointed ; ex- 
ternally of ordinary yellow stock bricks with stone dressings; in the 
interior of red brick with black bands, the piers of the nave-arches 
being of blue Pennant stone. The decuration is concentrated on the 
chancel, the floor of which is considerably raised, and which will 
have an elaborate super-altar of alabaster with a representation of the 
Crucifixion. It. has about 800 sittings. A clergy-house and other 
buildings are to be added. Mr. F. H. Pownall was the architect. 

Christ Church, Chalton-street, Somers Town, is — in a 
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poor neighbourhood, a new district having been formed from a 
— of Old St. Pancras, and the vestiges of the former district of 

t. Luke’s, King’s Cross, of which the chief part was swept away for 
the Midland Railway. The church is a neat and carefully- finished 
early Second Pointed building, having the west gable—in which is a 
large window of good tracery, with an attached tower 100 feet high— 
in a line with the shops on either side. The interior has galleries ; 
an oak pulpit, and Caen-stone font—both fairly carved ; and affords 
accommodation for 1000 persons. Attached are schools for 600 
children, and residences for the master and mistress. The cost 
(about 12,0007.) was defrayed by Mr. George Moore. 

St. Gabriel, Bromley, another workman’s church, is a plain First 
Pointed red-brick building, without aisles, and with the division of 
nave and chancel only marked by a bell-cote, but withal of decidedly 
medizval and rather gloomy aspect. It has 753 seats, all free, and 
cost about 4,6007. The architect was Mr. R. J. Withers. 

St. Stephen’s, South Dulwich, built to accommodate the wealthier 
folk accustomed to worship in Dulwich College Chapel, is an elegant 
and well-finished late First Pointed building, of Kentish rag and Bath- 
stone, designed by Messrs. Banks and Barry. It has nave and aisles, 
a clerestorey with gabled windows, an apsidal chancel, and a tower 
and spire at the north-west. It has 550 seats, but may be enlarged 
to 730, and cost 8,000/. 

A larger and more ambitious structure is St. Matthew, Upper 
Clapton, which consists of nave and aisles, chancel, and a polygonal 
apse, or sanctuary, with five gabled windows, north and south porches, 
and a tower and stone spire 180 feet high at the south-east, connected 
with the chancel by a covered arcade, which serves as an entrance- 
vestibule for the clergy. The style is early Second Pointed, some- 
what French in character. The exterior is of Kentish rag and Bath- 
stone; the interior has shafts of blue Pennant and red Mansfield 
stone; the seats and fittings are of oak. The chancel and sanctuary 
are rather richly decorated ; the windows of the latter are filled with 

inted glass, and the reredos has a representation of the Last Supper 
in high relief; right and left of the altar are credence and sedilia. 
The number of seats is 750; the cost was about 15,0001. Mr. F. T. 
Dollman was the architect. Holy Trinity, Eltham, designed by 
Mr. G. E. Street, A.R.A., is a carefully-planned building, somewhat 
foreign in character, with a rather richly-ornamented interior—the 
costly reredos, east window by Clayton & Bell, pulpit, and font 
being gifts. It has 500 seats, half being free, and cost about 4,500/. 
Two other churches, which it will be enough to mention, have also 
been opened—St. David’s, West Holloway, an early Second Pointed 
edifice, designed by Mr. E. L. Blackburn, which contains 700 seats, 
and cost about 3,700/.; and St. Matthias, Brompton. Neither is of 
any importance, architecturally. 

Of the churches commenced in London or its vicinity, the most 
important is the parish church of Kensington, to make way for which 
the old brick church—whose form is so familiar to every Londoner, 
and about which so many associations linger—has been pulled down. 
The new church, of which Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., is the architect, 
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— to be an effective specimen of Mr. Scott’s favourite style. 
preparing the design, he writes in his report, he has ‘‘ aimed at 
giving the church a degree of dignity proportioned to the important 
rank and position of the parish for which it is intended.” Its style 
will, of course, be late First Pointed, but, as it strikes us, with less of 
French character in the details than most of his recent churches. It 
will be large, have ‘‘a proportionate architectural dignity” (again 
using the architect’s own words) and be rich in decoration ‘‘ without 
going into a luxurious or extravagant scale.” A lofty spire will be a 
leading feature. Its cost is estimated at 35,0007. Mr. Scott’s other 
great suburban church, Croydon, approaches towards completion. 

A church which, according to the published programme, will have 
some constructive and decorative character, is the Smithfield Martyrs’ 
Memorial Church, in process of erection in St. John-street, West 
Smithfield. Intended to serve as a memorial of those who suffered in 
Smithfield during the Marian persecution, it will have sculptured 
reliefs, representing the incidents of their martyrdom, and various 
other essentially Protestant symbols and inscriptions, and is designed 
especially with a view to preaching and hearing. It will be cruci- 
form, with a tower 120 feet high, and contain 1000 seats. The 
architect is Mr. E. L. Blackburn. 

St. Peter’s, Kingsdown’ Road, Holloway, designed by Messrs. 
Jarvis; St. Augustine, Highbury New Park; St. Saviour’s, Batter- 
sea (Mr. C. E. Robins, architect); St. John the Evangelist, South 
Hornsey, designed by Mr. F. Wallen ; St. John’s, Poole’s Park, Seven 
Sisters Road, designed by Mr. A. D. Gough ; St. Mark the Evange- 
list, Lewisham, designed by Mr. W. C. Banks; St. Stephen’s, Hamp- 
stead, one of Mr. 8. S. Teulon’s very peculiar and characteristic 
designs ; St. Luke’s, a large, heavy-looking red-brick edifice, designed 
by Mr. Champneys, at Kentish Town ; and a spacious new stone 
church at Richmond, are also in course of erection, and some of 
them have made considerable progress. 

Out of London, the most important ecclesiastical edifice consecrated 
this year is, beyond question, St. John’s College Chapel, Cambridge— 
the most important recent addition, indeed, to the collegiate buildings 
of Cambridge, and now one of the most conspicuous architectural fea- 
tures in a distant view of the university town. Its form and general rd 
— will be seen from the engraving (No. 2, p.151). It will hardly 

necessary to say that the architect is Mr. G.G. Scott. Its ground- 
plan resembles that of Merton College Chapel, Oxford ; it has a choir, 
terminating in a richly-embellished pentagonal apse, and transepts, 
but no nave. From the intersection a tower (40 feet square) rises to a 
height of 140 feet to the top of the parapet, the pinnacles being 23 feet 
higher. On the north-east is a projecting organ-chamber. The 
length, externally, is 193 feet; the width, 52 feet; height—to the 
top of the parapet, 50 feet, to the ridge of the roof, 80 feet. Inter- 
nally, the choir or chapel proper is 143 feet by 34; the ante-chapel, 
78 feet by 32. The interior is richly but soberly decorated. The 
shafts are of coloured marbles ; the roof is of oak, coved and divided 
by groins into nineteen bays, in each of which are representations 
of illustrious men of the last eighteen centuries ; the last bay, however, 
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over the altar, has a Majesty. The transepts are vaulted with stone. 
The stalls are of oak, carved; the windows are filled with painted 
glass—the great west window, presented by undergraduates of the 
college, having cost over 1500/7. The total cost of the building, exclu- 
sive of the painted windows and organ, has been about 55,000/. 

Mr. Street has completed two churches of some importance. St. 
Margaret’s, Prince’s Park, Liverpool, is a spacious cruciform structure, 
early Second Pointed in style, ceuntedind of local grey bricks, with 
red-brick arches and red sandstone dressings. Externally, almost the 
only ornament is a large statue of St. Margaret within a niche in the 
west front. The interior, which is somewhat more decorated, can 
accommodate a congregation of 1000 persons. ‘The church has cost 
about 12,0007. The other, at Milnrow, near Rochdale, takes the 
place of a smaller parish church which had become dilapidated and 
insufficient. ‘The new church consists of nave and aisles of unequal 
length, that on the south meeting a mortuary chapel of the Schofield 
family (the chief contributors to the cost of the building); a deep 
chancel, and a tower 90 feet high. It is early Second Pointed in 
style, and is built of Huddersfield ashlar and Dunford perpoint-stone. 
The building stands on high ground, has a commanding appearance, 
contains 1140 seats, and has cost about 10,000/. 

All Saints, Sheffield, at the junction of Lyon-street with the Elles- 
mere and Sutherland roads, is a spacious cruciform church, having 
accommodation for 720 adults and 260 children, erected by Sir John 
Brown (of the Atlas Steel and Iron Works), at a cost, including the 
site, of about 10,000/. The body of the church is early Second 
Pointed in style; the tower and spire at the west end, 190 feet high, 
First Pointed. As a whole, the church has a somewhat heavy ap- 

ance, but is effective at a distance. ‘The architects were Messrs. 
lockton & Abbott. St. Silas, Broomhall-street, was erected, at a 
cost of nearly 8000/., by Mr. H. Wilson, being the second church 
built at his expense in Sheffield. It consists of a nave and aisles; 
chancel ; organ-chamber and vestry ; and a tower terminating in eight 
— 94 feet high: is Second Pointed in style, and has a four- 
ight east and a five-light west window. The architects were Messrs. 
Blackmore and Mitchell-Withers. These make, in all, six churches 
erected in Sheffield during the last three years. 

The West Riding appears, indeed, to have been particularly active 
in church-building. In Rochdale and its immediate vicinity, seven 
churches have been completed or advanced during the year. That 
by Mr. Street has been noticed above. Of the other half-dozen, five 
are by Messrs. M. & H. Taylor, of Manchester—the most important, 
perhaps, being St. Peter’s, Newbold, not yet finished. The others 
are—All Saints, Hamer; St. Mary’s, Balderstone ; St. Edmund’s, 
Falinge ; and St. John’s, Facit. At Mirfield, Mr. Scott is erecting a 
large and costly successor to the old parish church ; and several others 
will be found in the following lists. 

Nor does Lancashire seem much behind Yorkshire, either in the 
number or costliness of its new churches. What promises to be one 
of the most successful is that now approaching completion at Bolton, 
erected at the sole cost (estimated at over 30,0007.) of Mr. P. Ormrod, 
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No. 2.—Chapel of St, John’s College, Cambridge. 
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from the designs of Mr. Paley, of Lancaster. This architect is also 
engaged on a spacious and costly church, St. John the Evangelist, at 
Cheetham, which is being built and endowed at the expense of Mr. 
Lewis Loyd, of West Wickham, Kent. St. Gabriel, Hulme, is a large 
brick church—the exterior red, with blue bands and patterns ; the in- 
terior of white, with red-brick arches and devices—and has nave, 
aisles, triple apse, and baptistery. The architects were Messrs. M. 
and H. Taylor, who have also completed the Stowell Memorial 
church, Regent Road, Saiford—a large Second Pointed brick church, 
with north and south porches, and a detached tower and spire, 
150 feet high. .The appended lists will supply the names of other new 
Lancashire churches. 

St. Mary, Mortimer, near Reading, Berks, is a pleasing example of 
a village church, erected on the site of the old parish church, which 
had become insufficient for the increased population. The new 
building is early Second Pointed in style; is constructed of Swindon 
stone, and lined with Bath-stone ; consists of nave and aisles, chancel, 
and a lofty tower and spire. Most of the windows are filled with 
painted glass ; and the reredos, of variously coloured marbles, Derby- 
shire spar, and jasper, is very elaborate. The cost of the church (about 
15,000/.) was defrayed by Mr. R. Benyon, M.P. Mr. R. Armstrong 
was the architect. 

St. Barnabas, Jericho (Oxford), deserves note as a departure from 
the received type, in order to meet, at a moderate cost, the requirements 
ofalarge but poor town congregation. Instead, therefore, of the usual 
Gothic form, the architect, Mr. A. W. Blomfield, has turned to the 
Roman basilica for his model, with, we are told, a considerable amount 
of success. To us, the exterior, when not quite finished, appeared 
rather peculiar than pleasing. ‘The building is a parallelogram, with 
an apse at each end—at the east for the altar, at the west for the 
baptistery. The walls are built of the rough local stone, covered ex- 
ternally with cement ; Bath-stone is used for the columns, concrete for 
the arches and cills. The style is quasi-Lombardic, additional effect 
being obtained by colour. The church will accommodate a congrega- 
tion of 1000 persons. ‘The cost is said to have been much below that 
of one of the same capacity built in the customary mode and form. 

Of the remaining churches, we give a list arranged, as in previous 
years, under the First Pointed (or Early English) and Second Pointed 
(or Decorated) styles. ‘The arrangement must, however, be only ac- 
cepted as a matter of convenience, and implying merely that the re- 
spective churches approximate more or less closely to the style under 
which they are placed. When not otherwise stated, the church may be 
understood to consist of a nave and aisles, chancel, vestry, and tower, 
or tower and spire; unless it be a small church, when it will ordi- 
narily have only nave and chancel, with a bell-turret instead of a 
tower. We give generally the cost, because, in so brief a notice, it 
may help to mark the character of the building: this cost, it must 
be borne in mind, is that of the building only, and does not in- 
elude the painted windows, or exceptional furniture or fittings. The 
churches have, of course, been visited where practicable, and in- 
formation has occasionally been supplied by the architects, or o— 
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from private sources ; but, in the main, the list is compiled from the 
Builder, Building News, Architect, Illustrated London News, and 
local newspapers. 

Among the churches First Pointed in style, are :—Holy Trinity, 
Bingley, Yorkshire — of rather severe but picturesque character ; 
cost 5000/.; tower and spire to be built over the chancel at a 
future time ; architects, Messrs. Nessfield & Shaw. St. Andrew the 
Apostle, Kettering ; 500 seats, all free; architect, Mr. G. E. Street, 
Broadwinsor, Dorset ; the parish church rebuilt (except the tower) 
ona larger scale, as a memorial to his wife, by Major Malan ; architect, 
Mr. J. M. Allen, of Crewkerne. St. Gabriel, Barn-street, Birming- 
ham ; cost 4000/.; architect, Mr. J. H. Chatwin. Cleadon, Whitburn 

trish, Durham ; 160 seats, cost 1000/. ; architect, Mr. R. J. Johnson. 

t. Jude’s, Gatesgill, near Carlisle; nave, chancel, and side chapel, 
south porch, and bell-turret at the south-west angle ; cost 1100/.; 
architect, Mr. J. Lowe, of Manchester. St. Mark’s, Stoney Stanton- 
road, Coventry ; of local red sandstone; internal length, 111 feet; 
cost 4000/.; architects, Messrs. Paull & Robinson. All Saints, 
Far-Gosford-street, Coventry ; a duplicate of the preceding, by the 
same architects, but St. Mark’s has a memorial east window of painted 
glass. St. David, Prendergast, Pembrokeshire; on the site of the 
old parish church, but on an enlarged scale, and the old tower pre- 
served; architects, Messrs. Foster & Wood, of Bristol. St. Paul, 
Blackheath, near Halesowen, Worcestershire ; of brick and stone; 
850 seats, all free; cost 6000/., of which the Earl of Dudley contri- 
buted 2000/.; architect, Mr. J. W. Hopkins, of Worcester. Christ 
Church, Lowestoft, Suffolk, of white and red brick, with Bath-stone 
dressings ; tower and spire, 80 feet high, at south-east extremity of 
nave; 500 seats; architect, Mr. H. O. Chambers, Lowestoft. St. 
Andrews, Ter Langton, near Horncastle ; on the site of the old parish 
church, but larger and roomier. It has nave, with aisles and cleres- 
torey ; low and shallow transepts ; chancel with apsidal termination, 
lit by seven lancets, and tower and tall spire on the north-west ; archi- 
tects, Messrs. Goddard, of Leicester. Hailey, Oxfordshire ; in place 
of the old church, which has been demolished ; of local stone, with a 
good deal of symbolic decoration, and a reredos of three compart- 
ments, in which are frescoes of the Three Persons of the Trinity ; 230 
chairs ; cost about 2000/.; architect, Mr. C. C. Rolfe. St. Mary 
Magdalene, Newtown, near Wem, Shropshire ; 214 seats ; cost 1200/. ; 
architect, Mr. E. Haycock, jun., of Shrewsbury. St. Catherine, 
Pontypridd, Glamorganshire ;: architect, Mr. Norton. St. Andrew, 
Westgate, Weardale ; small, with apsidal chancel and octagonal turret 
at the west end ; of late but rather severe character ; architect, Mr. 
Withers. The parish church of Little Ellingham, Norfolk, having 
been destroyed by fire, in 1867, when the restorations were nearl 
completed, has been rebuilt from the foundations, except the chancel, 
which was only partially destroyed ; architects, Messrs. Healey, of 
Bradford ; it will now accommodate a congregation of 230 persons. 
St. James’s, Birkenhead ; cruciform ; tower and spire at the west end of 
the north aisle ; 130 feet high ; 800 seats ; architect, Mr. C. E. Lang. 
Schools for 500 children, with houses for the teachers, have beeu 
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erected in connection with the church. Great Northern Railway 
church, New England, near Peterborough, constructed for the persons 
employed in the company’s locomotive works ; 104 feet long and 48 
feet wide, with a low central tower and semicircular apse ; 500 seats, 
cost about 3400/.; architect, Mr. Teale, of Doncaster. St. Paul, 
Hemel Hempstead ; of flint and stone; cruciform, with a bell-turret 
60 feet high at the north-west angle of the nave; font, pulpit, and 
reredos carved by Mr. Earp; 570 seats, of which 300 are free; cost 
about 3000/. ; architects, Messrs. Drury and Lovejoy. St. Nicholas, 
Dinnington, near Sheffield; an elegant little cruciform church, 
erected atthe sole cost of J. C. Althorpe, Esq., lord of the manor ; 
most of the windows are filled with painted glass executed at Munich ; 
architect, Mr. Cawthorne, of Retford. St. Margaret, Habrough, 
Lincolnshire ; in place of the old parish church; nave with aisles 
and clerestorey ; apsidal chancel; south porch and low octagonal 
turret, with short spire at the west end ; architect, Mr. R. J. Withers. 
Holy Trinity, Egglestone, Durham ; cruciform, with a large south 
porch, rising from which is a bell-turret 60 feet high ; of late charac- 
ter, with a large circular west window, and a traceried east window of 
three lights ; 250 seats, cost about 1500/. ; architect, Mr. F. R. N. Has- 
well, of North Shields, Septon Cross, near Huddersfield ; 400 seats, 
cost 88007. Betyhton, Derbyshire, rebuilt, except the tower; the 
general character of the old church being retained, but with a some- 
what greater amount of decoration; architect, Mr. Rollinson, of 
Chesterfield. Walton, Cumberland ; on site of the old parish church, 
but of larger dimensions; of local red sandstone; nave and aisle, 
chancel with triple lancet filled with painted glass by Wailes of New- 
castle; and square tower at the north-west, surmounted by a tall 
pyramidal slate roof; cost 2000/.; architects, Messrs. Paley & 
Austin. St. Augustine, Wisbech ; late in character; of brick with 
stone piers and dressings; 500 seats, cost about 3000/.; the pulpit 
of stone and alabaster with red marble columns, lectern, and reading- 
desk, were presented; architect, Mr. W. Smith. St. Cymbrid, 
Llanddulas, Denbighshire ; erected at the expense of R. B. Hesketh, 
Esq., of Gwrych Castle; 500 seats, cost nearly 6000/.; architect, 
Mr. G. E. Street, A.R.A. St. Thomas, Pensford, Somersetshire ; on 
the site of the old parish church, the tower of which is retained ; cost 
about 1000/.; architect, Mr. C. E. Giles. St. John, Worksop ; has a 
western tower and spire, 140 feet high; architects, Messrs. Clarke, 
of Nottingham. St. Peter’s, South Huish, near Kingsbridge, Devon- 
shire; in place of the old church, which had become ruinous; the 
five windows of the chancel are filled with painted glass by Lavers 
and Barraud, as a memorial of the late Lord Justice, Sir George 
Turner ; 350 seats ; architect, Mr. R. Coad. St. James and St. John, 
Derwent, Derbyshire ; of the local gritstone ; consists of nave and 
arcades, large chancel and aisle, south porch, and a tower, as yet in- 
complete, at the north-west angle ; architect, Mr. W. White. 
Churches, Second Pointed in style, have been erected, among other 
Places, at :—Shildon, Durham (All Saints) ; French in character ; 450 
seats; architect, Mr. J. P. Pritchard, of Darlington. St. Leonard’s, 
Padiham, Lancashire ; of stone ; cruciform, with aisles to chancel as 
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well as nave; tower 115 feet high, with eight crocketed pinnacles ; 
octagonal turrets to the transepts, containing staircases to the galleries ; 
south porch and vestry; a good deal of external and internal car- 
ving, and ten of the windows filled with painted glass by Wailes, of 
Newcastle ; 1000 seats; cost 8000/.; architect, Mr. W. Waddington, 
of Padiham. Holy Trinity, Chester, on the site of the old church, 
but on a larger scale, and having a tower and spire 155 feet high. 
Besides some good carving, there are an elaborate reredos, and two 
or three painted-glass windows. Designed by the late Mr. J. Har- 
rison, it was completed by Messrs. Kelly & Edwards, of Chester, 
Holy Trinity, /leshey, Essex ; built on the site, and a careful copy of, 
the fine cruciform parish church erected by Thomas Woodstock, 
Duke of Gloucester, youngest son of Edward III., some remnants of 
which have been preserved ; architect, Mr. Chancellor, of Chelms- 
ford. Appleton-Roebuck, near York; of Bradford stone, with An- 
caster-stone dressings, the inner walls lined with red brick; cost 
2000/. ; architects, Messrs. Atkinson, of York. Gamblesby, Cumber- 
land ; of local red stone, with a slated spire at the west end; cost 
1000/.; architect, Mr. C. J. Fergusson. St. John, Accrington, 
Lancashire; a plain cruciform building, with the nave in a single 
span of 92 feet by 40, and a narrow south aisle; belfry and octa- 
gonal spire ; architect, Mr. H. Macaulay, of Accrington. St. Ann’s, 
Warrington, Lancashire ; cost 5200/. St. Philip and St. James, 
Hallow, Worcestershire, in place of the old church, which is retained 
as a mortuary chapel, the new one being on a more convenient site 
near the entrance to the village. The new church consists of nave, 
with aisles, the roof being of open timber with stone ribs, the thrust 
of which is resisted by flying buttresses ; chancel and stone porch,— 
the tower and spire being left for erection when funds are available. 
The interior has a considerable amount of decoration: the reredos of 
Caen-stone, having in the centre a representation of the Crucifixion 
in high relief, and figures in alabaster of the Seven Angels of the 
Churches, executed by Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham, was given by 
the Earl of Beauchamp. The building cost about 4000/7. ; architect, 
Mr. Hopkins. St. Innocents, Tuck Hill, Alveley, near Bridgnorth ; 
of red sandstone, with Bath-stone dressings; the east window of 
agg glass, by Lavers & Barraud; 225 seats; architect, Mr. J. P. 

Aubyn. St. Jude’s, Tettenhall-road, Wolverhampton ; cruciform, 
with a tower at the west end; of Codsall stone, with dressings of 
light-coloured stone; the shafts supporting the nave-arches and 
clerestorey are of polished Aberdeen granite ; 812 seats ; cost 45001. ; 
architect, Mr. Bidlake, of Wolverhampton. The site, and 2000/. 
towards the endowment, were contributed by Miss Stokes. Avon 
Dassett, Warwickshire, in place of the old parish church; has a 
tower and spire at the west end, 125 feet high; cost about 3000/. 
St. Michael, Frosterley, Durham; of a somewhat foreign character ; 
cost 3000/.; architect, Mr. G. E. Street, A.R.A. St. Saviour, 
Shanklin, Isle of Wight; nave and chancel with aisles; tower and 
spire, 115 feet high, to be added at the south-west angle; architect, 
Mr. T. Hellyer, of Ryde. Christ Church, Port Vale, Bengeo, near 
Hertford ; cruciform, with apsidal chancel, south porch, and bell- 
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turret at north-west angle of nave; architect, Mr. T. Smith, of Hert- 
ford. Little Birch, near Hereford; on the site of the old parish 
church, but of somewhat larger dimensions; consisting of nave and 
north aisle, chancel with polygonal apse, and bell-turret over the 
west gable; of Ham Hill and Bath stone; the windows filled with 

ainted glass; architect, Mr. W. Chick, of Hereford. St. Mary-the- 

irgin, Freeland, Ensham, Oxfordshire; the south porch has a 
parvise over it, which serves as a passage to the parsonage ; of local 
rubble-stone, with Bath-stone dressings; erected at the cost of Mr. 
W. E. Taunton and family ; architect, Mr. J. L. Pearson. Hollybush 
Common, near Castle Morton, Worcestershire; of local stone, with 
Bath-stone dressings; cost about 700/.; architect, Mr. Preedy. St. 
Peter’s, Lampeter, Cardiganshire ; in place of the old parish church ; 
of early type, with lancets in the aisles, cusped circles in the cleres- 
torey, and five-light east window of plate tracery in the chancel ; 
buttressed tower at the south-west angle, with low pyramidal spire ; 
architect, Mr. R. J. Withers. St. James’s, Flockton, West Riding, 
Yorkshire ; nave and north aisle, chancel and aisle, south porch, and 
bell-turret at the west end; exterior of local stone; internal walls, 
nave and chancel arches, of red brick ; east window filled with painted 
glass, by Mr. Bagaley, of Newcastle-on-T'yne ; 450 seats; cost about 
2600/.; architect, Mr. W. H. Crossland. St. Thomas, Batley, York- 
shire ; of the local delph-stone, with Finsdale-stone dressings; has a 
tower and spire, 150 feet high, at the south-west angle ; cost 60001. ; 
architect, Mr. M. Sheard: the large five-light east window is filled 
with painted glass. St. James’s, Hereford ; of local stone, with Bath- 
stone dressings ; cruciform; with south porch, which forms the sub- 
structure of the future tower and spire; architect, Mr. T. Nicholson, 
of Hereford. Brace-Mcole, near Shrewsbury ; the font, pulpit, and 
reredos, all of coloured marbles, with elaborate carving, by Mr. 
Boulton, of Cheltenham, and the painted glass of the east window, by 
Messrs. Morris, were donations; architect, Mr. E. Haycock, Jun., 
of Shrewsbury. Lammas-street, Carmarthen (chapel-of-ease to St. 
David’s) ; chancel, with tower over it, 94 feet high; of local stone, 
with Bath-stone dressings; 630 seats; cost 3,600/.; architect, Mr. 
R. K. Penson, of Ludlow. St. John the Evangelist, Hoyland Swaine, 
Yorkshire; of local stone; 800 seats (children’s included); cost 


40007.; architect, Mr. W. H. Crossland. All Saints, Slingsby, — 


Yorkshire; on the site of the old church, and corresponding in the 
mixture of styles, but larger; erected at the expense of the Hon. 
Admiral Howard; several of the windows are of painted glass; 
about 350 seats; cost about 5000/.; architect, Mr. Johnson, of New- 
castle. St. Michael, Frosterly, Stanhope-in-Weardale, Durham ; of 
local stone, with freestone dressings ; 270 seats; cost about 25001. ; 
architect, Mr. G. E. Street, A.R.A. Long Eaton, Derbyshire ; the old 
church has been restored, and now forms the south aisle of the 
new church, which consists of nave and aisles with chancel, &c., and 
has nearly three times as many seats as the old building ; the interior 
is handsomely decorated, and there are painted-glass windows b 

Messrs. Ward & Hughes, and Hardman; architect, Mr. G. E. 
Street, A.R.A. White Waltham ; the parish church has been almost 
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entirely rebuilt, and a north aisle,.and tower at the north-west angle, 
added—some Norman and First Pointed portions of the old church 
being preserved ; painted-glass windows, by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, 
and Messrs. Clayton & Bell, have been inserted ; architect, Mr. G. E. 
Street, A.R.A. St. Mark, Friday Bridge, Cambridgeshire ; cruci- 
form ; of Whittlesea bricks, with Ancaster-stone dressings ; 300 seats ; 
cost about 2500/.; architect, Mr. J. H. Owen; several of the win- 
dows are of painted glass, by Messrs. Heaton. St. Nathaniel, Windsor, 
Cheshire ; 108 feet by 52; cost 3300/.; architect, Mr. D. Walker. 
Titley, Herefordshire ; on site of the old church, which had become 
dilapidated ; of Penrhos stone, with Bath-stone dressings; early in 
character ; comprises nave and north aisle, chancel and south porch, 
the old tower being retained ; some of the windows are filled with 
painted glass; 220 seats; architect, Mr. E. Haycock, Jun. St. Mark, 
Winshill, near Burton-upon-Trent, Derbyshire ; tower and spire at 
the west end, about 150 feet high, containing a peal of six bells; of 
Hollington stone, with Mansfield and Bath-stone shafts, capitals, and 
dressings ; the interior of brick, plastered ; chancel much ornamented ; 
an elaborate reredos of Caen stone, with dwarf alabaster columns, and 
richly carved and diapered ; east windows of seven lights filled with 
painted glass ; 550 seats; architect, Mr. Holmes. 

Churches are being restored so generally, and so thoroughly, that 
soon there will be no old church left unaltered. Even where the 
exteriors are left for a little longer, the interiors are swept out, newly 
garnished, and re-seated. ‘The time has clearly arrived which Pope 
adumbrated, when it would be held for orthodox, that 


« The Christian is an infidel 
That sitteth in a pew.” 


We may notice what is being done at some of the cathedrals: 
ordinary church restorations are quite beyond chronicling. Against 
one kind of so-called restoration—the transformation of the interior of 
Wren’s city churches (as at St. Swithin’s, Cannon-street) into oa 
semi-Gothic—we must, however, in passing, enter a stern protest. It 
is an act of unmitigated and indefensible vandalism, comparable only 
to that of transforming a ‘‘ Madonna” of Raffaelle into the semblance 
of one in a medieval illumination, or a fashionable painted window. 

The works at Gloucester Cathedral have been prosecuted with great 
spirit, and begin to show signs of ype: pec sa Since we last wrote, 
much has been done to the choir, and a splendid reredos, and other 
decorative fittings, added ; the south porch, and the chapels of 
St. Paul and St. Philip, have been thoroughly restored, as well as 
much more of the exterior. Mr. Scott estimates the cost of restoring 
the choir at 15,000/.—of the entire restorations, at about 40,000/. 
The construction of the new nave to Bristol Cathedral, under Mr. 
Street’s superintendence, proceeds steadily. It will be 119 feet long 
and 69 feet wide, have a groined stone roof, and terminate at the 
west in two tall towers. At Worcester, the restoration has been 
continued under Mr. Scott, and some new windows erected and filled 
with painted glass. At Bath, Mr. Scott has completed the groining 
of the nave and aisles, altered the position of the organ, and effected 
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some other improvements. It has been decided to restore the mag- 
nificent west front of Wells Cathedral—a perilous undertaking, con- 
sidering the importance of the front as a matchless, if not unique, 
illustration of the condition of sculpture in England at the time of its 
erection. We can only hope that Mr. Ferrey, to whom the restora- 
tion is confided, will take care that the proceedings are conducted in 
a strictly conservative manner, and that the contractors, clerk of 
works, and carvers employed are closely watched. The choir of 
Exeter Cathedral is likewise to undergo a thorough restoration, from 
the hands of Mr. Scott, at an estimated cost of 12,000/.—unless 
recent episcopal changes interfere. 

The choir of Ripon Cathedral, which had been nearly seven years 
in the hands of the workmen, was reopened in February, having 
undergone a complete transformation, under the direction of Mr. 
Scott. The work has been thoroughly but carefully executed, and 
the whole rendered, as far as practicable, conformable to its original 
aspect. ‘The towers have been strengthened, and some ornamental 
repairs effected in the transepts. The restoration of the nave is the 
work now on hand. At Lincoln there has been some renovation, 
chiefly about the north transept. At Lichfield, a new great west 
window, the tracery differing from that of the old one, has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. Scott, and filled with painted glass 
by Clayton & Bell, as a memorial of Canon Hutcheson. 

The restoration of the exterior of Salisbury Cathedral, commenced 
in 1863, is now nearly finished. It has included not merely super- 
ficial renewals, but the strengthening of the foundation throughout ; 
and the replacement of finials, pinnacles, parapets, copings, and even 
flying buttresses, which had fallen into a dilapidated or unsafe con- 
dition, For the decayed Purbeck marble window-shafts, others have 
been substituted of Devonshire marble, and everywhere the security 
as well as appearance of the building has been regarded. The chief 
work, however, has been the strengthening of the matchless tower and 
spire, so as to ensure its future safety. ‘‘ ‘This object,” say the Dean 
and Chapter, in their very full report on the restorations, ‘‘ has been 
fully accomplished by means of an ingenious and elaborate system of 
iron ties, devised by Mr. Shields, the eminent civil engineer, whom 
Mr. Scott had called in to assist him in this delicate operation.” Next 
to the security of the tower, the restoration of the west front was the 
principal uk As will be remembered, the entire front was covered 
with empty niches, once however filled with statues, as the remaining 
vestiges proved. These statues, 123 in number, it was inferred, 
formed together a Te Deum or theological scheme. The restoration 
of the whole series was entrusted to Mr. Redfern, and already fifty 
statues have been placed in their niches. Our readers may like to 
have the official statement of the complete scheme :—“‘ In the panel 
of the great gable of the west front is a colossal figure of Our Saviour, 
seated in Majesty. Ranged in successive tiers below this grand cen- 
tral figure, there will be in the first tier figures of angels; in the 
second, of prophets and patriarchs ; in the third, of apostles and evan- 
gelists; in the fourth and fifth, of saints, martyrs, and founders.” 
The choir of Salisbury Cathedral is to be completely restored, as a 
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memorial of the late Bishop Hamilton. Mr. Scott estimates the cost 
at 15,0007. The same ubiquitous architect has also in hand the 
restoration of Chester Cathedral. 

Mr. Scott has completed the restoration of the chancel of St. Asaph 
Cathedral; and he has made good progress with the works at St. 
David’s. The parts completed have cost above 18,000/., and about 
11,000/. will be required for the parts remaining, which include the 
nave and aisles, transept, and chapter-house. Llandaff Cathedral 
has been for twelve years under Mr. Pritchard’s management ; nave, 
choir, and arcades have been restored ; the clerestorey rebuilt, and 
north and south towers strengthened and renewed. ‘The works re- 
maining to be carried out are chiefly decorative. 

In our metropolitan cathedrals, the work has been mainly a con- 
tinuation of that reported last year. At St. Paul’s, what is princi- 
pally worth noting is the placing in the east window of a representation 
of the Crucifixion, the gift of the Drapers’ Company, executed at the 
Royal Glass Works, Munich. The picture (for such it is) was 
designed by Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld, the cartoon prepared by 
his pupil Strahuhn, and the painting executed under the superinten- 
dence of Ainmiiller.; the architectural framework, a sort of triumphal 
arch, having been designed by Mr. Penrose, the cathedral architect. 
It is an excellent specimen of its class, and less out-of-keeping with 
the building in which it is placed than it would be in a Gothic cathe- 
dral, but hardly satisfactory even here. However, other windows 
are to be filled with corresponding paintings, and we may reserve 
criticism till we see the effect of the whole. At Westminster, the 
great work is the restoration, or (virtually) the rebuilding, of the Chap- 
ter House, under the direction of Mr. Scott. From the deplorable 
condition to which this beautiful building had been reduced, nothing 
else was possible; and we have Mr. Scott’s assurance that all that can 
possibly be saved of the old work will be preserved intact, whilst the 
new will be, as far as possible, an exact reproduction of the original. 
The exterior, which may be regarded as wholly new, already presents 
a noble appearance ; and the interior, as yet in too chaotic a condi- 
tion to be fairly judged, will, we have scarcely a doubt, be equally 
satisfactory. In the Minster itself, some careful restorations and 
reparations have been made : a new painted window has been erected 
as a memorial of Chaucer, as well as another by the Milton monu- 
ment ; and the tomb of Henry VII., and some other ancient monu- 
ments, have been restored—a measure which has called forth some 
animadversion, but which seems to us to have been carried out in a 
_ proper spirit. 

he Roman Catholic body have been busy in church-building, and 
meditate yet greater things. Subscriptions have been zealously 
sought, as well on the Continent and in America as in England, for 
the erection of a metropolitan cathedral in Westminster ; and a suffi- 
cient sum having been obtained to commence the work, “ two pieces 
of land, containing nearly three acres, and possessing an independent 
frontage on almost every side, have been purchased in Carlisle-place, 
Victoria-street.” On this site it is intended to erect a cathedral, of 
‘ such proportions of scale, grandeur, and utility, as befits the matu- 
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rity of the Catholic Church in England, the advanced civilisation of 
our times, and the dignity of the see of the metropolis of the British 
Empire.” ‘The style is to be “English, and grandeur, stateliness, 
solidity, spaciousness, and majestic elevation being preferred to miuute 
and elaborate ornament, the earlier period of that style will be 
adopted.”” Whether these swelling words portend a building that 
shall throw the neighbouring Abbey into the shade, we shall see, 
perhaps, in time. Mr. Clutton is entrusted with the preparation of 
the designs ; meantime, a residence and offices, capable of serving as 
a temporary church to hold 2000 people, is to be erected from designs 
furnished by Mr. G. Blount. 

Of the churches actually built about London, the most important is 
that of Our Lady of Victories, Newland-terrace, Kensington, which is 
intended to serve as the “ pro-cathedral,” pending the completion of 
that at Westminster, instead of St. Mary’s, Moorfields, which has 
hitherto held that distinction. The building is large—156 feet long, 60 
feet wide, and 70 feet high—and consists of nave and aisles, an apsidal 


feeble. ‘The Congregationalists have erected an expensive church at 
Clifton Down ; it is cruciform, with a large open porch of three 
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sanctuary 40 feet high, with side-chapels of Our Lady and the Blessed Poo 
Sacrament, a chapter-house, and sacristy. The style is early Second pod qd 
Pointed ; but the building is marked rather by a mixture of gloomi- Poa by 
ness and assumption than.grandeur or beauty. Mr. G. Goldie was Pig FT 
the architect. A church at West Drayton, designed by Messrs. Wil- Poi. 
son & Nicholl, though much smaller, is of more pleasing character. Prt es 
It is early Second Pointed, and will accommodate a congregation of Poy 
500. Another church, of rather pleasing design, has been erected at bo 4 : 
Sunbury-on-Thames. It is built of Kentish rag; has an apsidal Pook 
chancel, and the interior is richly decorated ; the architect was Mr. C. : | 
Buckler. A small brick chapel has been built at Ongar, and another . 
at Southend, Essex. Among the churches opened farther from 4 
London, may be mentioned that of St. Gregory, Longton, Stafford- : 
shire, a large and richly-ornamented structure of red brick with Bath- a 
stone dressings, Second Pointed in style, designed by Mr. E. W. oy 
Pugin ; it will accommodate 1000 persons, and cost 70007. Several ._ 
chapels have been built adjoining private mansions. One by Swin- : 7 
nerton Hall, near Stone, Staffordshire, is a handsome early Second | 
Pointed building, designed by Mr. G. R. Blount. and erected at a | | 
cost of over 4000/., defrayed by members of the Fitzherbert family. | | 
It consists of a tribune for the family, chancel and aisle, porch, belfry, | 
and sacristy. Mr. Blount has also erected an elegant chapel, Second , | 
Pointed in style, at Burton Park, near Petworth, Sussex, the seat of : 
A, J. W. Biddulph, Esq. At Exton Park, Rutland, the seat of the ae 
Earl of Gainsborough, a cruciform chapel has been attached to the Ly 
east wing of the mansion. It is a neat Second Pointed building, with <i 
an entrance by a north porch from the village of Exton. i 
Among Dissenters there has been a good deal of chnrch-building, tC 
| but we have failed to discover any originality or even novelty of de- RpSeeee 
| sign, or special adaptation to the distinctive requirements of the forms i 
| of service. Even the freedom from convention that might be looked By 
foris wanting. The characteristic is imitation, and the imitation is il a 
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arches as the main entrance, and from the intersection is to rise a tall 
tower. The style isearly Second Pointed ; the architects are Messrs. 
Hansom, of Clifton. At Halifax, a large church, like the preceding, 
of local stone, with freestone dressings, has been erected, from the 
designs of Messrs. Rogers of Halifax, at a cost of about 7000/. It 
has a tower and spire at the south-west, and, with the galleries, will 
accommodate 930 persons. At Luddenden, near Halifax, a hand- 
some church, 100 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 40 feet high, Lombardic 
in style, has been erected from the designs of Mr. R. Nicholson. At — 
Ilkley, Yorkshire, a rather richly-decorated late First Pointed church 
has been built from the designs of Mr. J. P. Pritchett, of Darling- 
ton, capable of holding 650 persons. At Swansea, a church has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. J. Paull, of Manchester ; First 
Pointed in style, with seats for 1000 persons. Others have been 
erected at Boston, Lincolnshire ; Gothic in style, with some peculiari- 
ties of design ; of red and white bricks, with dressings of Ancaster 
stone ; 700 sittings, cost 20007; architects, Messrs. Innocent & Brown, 
of Sheffield. Chard, Somersetshire ; First Puinted in style ; of stone, 
with a tower and lofty stone spire at the south-west angle ; cost 
3000/.; architect, Mr. Stent, of Warminster. Bognor, Sussex; of 
flint, with Bath-stone dressings; First Pointed in style; 350 sittings, 
but provision made for galleries; cost about 2500/.; architect, Mr. 
C. O. Blaber, of Brighton. Others, mostly plain in character, have 
been built at Godalming, Surrey, and elsewhere. 

The Wesleyan Methodists have erected many chapels, but few 
which call for notice. At Mostyn Road, Brixton, one of some pre- 
tension has been built from the designs of Mr. J. Tarring; it is 
Second Pointed in style, but it does not differ materially from other 
Wesleyan chapels by the same architect. The chief feature of the 
exterior is a tower and spire, at the north-west angle, 160 feet high. 
The interior is divided into nave and aisles by cast-iron columns, 
which carry galleries. It will accommodate a congregation of 1100, 
and cost about 8000/. Longsight Chapel, Manchester, is a large 
cruciform Second Pointed building, with a tower and lofty octagonal 
stone spire on the left of the principal entrance. It is constructed of 
Durnford Bridge and Hudson’s Field-stone, has an open timber roof, 
contains 1150 seats, and cost about 80007. The architect was Mr. 
G. Woodhouse. 

Other Wesleyan chapels have been built at Pilsley, Derbyshire ; 
of brick, with stone dressings ; Second Pointed in style; cost about 
800/. ; architect, Mr. S. Rollinson, of Chesterfield. Market Weighton: 
Italian in style; 400 seats; cost about 1600/.; architect, Mr. W. 
Botterill, of Hull. Barnstaple: on the site of the old chapel ; is of 
Bath-stone ; Second Pointed in style; the interior arranged with 
especial regard to ventilation, and ready egress in case of panic; 900 
seats; cost about 2000/.; architect, Mr. Lauder, of Barnstaple. 
Landkey, near Barnstaple, by the same architect ; of local stone, 
with Bath-stone dressings; Second Pointed; cost 8007. Lower 
Broughton, Manchester: style, Italian, of a somewhat ornamental 
character; 950 sittings; cost 6000/7; architect, Mr. W. Waddington, 
of Burnley. Bredgar, Kent; Gothic, 300 sittings; cost, 1500/. ; 
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architect, Mr. Carey. Girlington Road, Bradford: Gothic; has 
large galleries, and the very objectionable arrangement of class-rooms 
in the basement; in the rear are ministers’ and deacons’ vestries ; 
$40 sittings ; cost 4000/.; architects, Messrs. Andrews of Bradford. 
Wibsey, near Bradford: Second Pointed in style, 82 feet by 50; 
450 sittings (with arrangement for galleries to contain 500 more) ; 
cost 1500/.; architects, Messrs. Andrews & Pepper. Alsager, 
near Sandbach, Cheshire: Gothic; of red bricks, with white bricks 
in bands, and stone dressings ; about 500 sittings ; cost 2,500/.; archi- 
tect, Mr. G. B. Ford, of Burslem. Goldenhill, near Tunstall, 
Staffordshire ; cost 2200/.; architect, Mr. Roberts, of Trentham. 
Burscough Bridge, near Ormskirk, Lancashire; cruciform; First 
Pointed in style; of brick in pattern-work, with stone dressings ; 500 
sittings ; cost about 1000/7. ; architect, Mr. T. Bridge, jun. Charnum- 
street, Hungerford: First Pointed in style; 400 sittings; cost 
20007. ; architects, Messrs. Wilson & Wilcox, of Bath. Norfolk- 
road, Brighton: early Second Pointed in style; cruciform, consisting 
of a nave and chancel, shallow transepts, and a spire rising from the 
south porch to a height of 115 feet. The south transept serves as an 
organ-chamber, the north as a vestry. Below the chapel is the unwhole- 
some arrangement of class and examination rooms. ‘The chapel con- 
tains 1200 sittings ; the architect was Mr. C. O. Ellison, of Liverpool. 

The New Connexion, United, Free and Primitive Methodists have 
built chapels at Keighley, Chesterfield, Shipley, Stockton, and many 
other places, and some of them are large and expensive buildings, but 
space forbids us to particularise them further. 

The Baptists have built new chapels at Clerkenwell, at North- 
ampton, and various other places, but they have not lately displayed 
as much architectural activity as some other sects. 

The United Presbyterians, an active and well-to-do body, have 
awakened during the last few years to the desirableness of having in 
England a better class of churches than they had before been content 
with, and carving and colour are no longer regarded as unholy. A 
church recently opened in Camden-road may be taken as a modest 
specimen. It is built of Kentish rag and Bath-stone, Second Pointed 
in style, with some foreign details; and comprises nave and aisles 
divided by round columns, which carry an arcade of wide arches and 
a clerestorey ; a coved roof, shallow transepts, and apsidal termination, 
where and on the roof colour and ornament are freely employed. At 
the east end is a large six-light window with fair tracery ; a tower 
and spire are to be added. Others might be mentioned, as at 
Birkenhead, a large Second Pointed building, designed by Mr. J. N. 
Crofts; at Rochdale, a spacious Gothic cruciform building, designed 
by Messrs. Woodhouse ; at Darlington, a handsome late First Pointed 
building, designed by Mr. J. Ross, with an apsidal chancel, a 
painted-glass east window, and a tower and octagonal spire 120 feet 
high ; alae a neat and carefully-finished First Pointed church, 
designed by Mr. J. Tait, of that town, who has also erected one some- 
what similar in character at Derby; at Plymouth, Italian in style, 
Mr. J. L. Hodge, architect—and elsewhere. 

But the most costly of the Dissenting churches completed this year 
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is the Unitarian Chapel, Todmoxden, erected by Messrs. Fielden, as 
a memorial of their deceased father. It is a Gothic structure, con- 
sisting of nave, aisles, and chancel, with a tower-and spire rising to a 
height of 190 feet, and, from being finely placed on the hillside, is 
seen to great advantage. The church is built in the best manner, and 
beautifully finished throughout. The chancel is paved with Sicilian 
marble ; the font is of white marble, the pulpit of oak on a” polished 
granite base, the seats and fittings throughout of oak ; several of the 
windows are of painted glass; in the belfry is a fine peal of eight 
bells. The chapel contains only 500 seats, and is said to have cost 
above 25,0007. The architect was Mr. J. Gibson. 


4. ror Pusric Purposes. 


_ The municipal, corporate, and great commercial buildings erected 
from time to time in our larger towns are at once the most palpable 
evidence and the readiest tests of the progress of the country in 
wealth, industry, and taste. During the last half-dozen years we 
have seen in the pages of the. ‘‘ Companion” oe and 
descriptions of numerous large and costly town-halls, exchanges, 
assize-courts, and the like ; but none to surpass, and few to equal, the 
Manchester Town Hall, the Birmingham Corporate Buildings and 
Assize Courts, and the Liverpool Exchange. 

The Manchester Town Hall is only in an early stage, while the 
Birmingham Buildings are hardly commenced, and further notice of 
both may be deferred to another year. The New Exchange, Liver- 

1, is however approaching completion, and we give an engraving 
of it (No. 3). The new building occupies the site of the former 
Exchange, erected in the early years of the present century, and long 
the pride of the city. But a building which was regarded as miag- 
nificent sixty years ago was found too restricted for the Liverpool of 
to-day. The New Exchange, of which Mr. T. H. Wyatt is the 
architect, not only covers the site of the former Exchange, but also 
that of the neighbouring sessions-house, and the street which sepa- 

rated the two buildings. As will be seen, it forms three sides of a 
quadrangle ; but the fronts of the wings are extended some distance 
beyond the limits of the engraving, the length across from wing to 
wing being about 416 feet. The height of the central tower, from 
the level of the quadrangle to the top of the balcony, is ninety feet; 
the eastern and western towers are each seventy-five feet high. 
The building is four storeys high, and contains some 250 offices ;_ but 
besides this, the whole area of the quadrangle has been excavated, for 
the most part, through solid rock, and two storeys of fireproof cellars 
constructed underneath “the flags ”—the lowest floor being appro- 
priated to the storage of wines and spirits in bond, which are rai 
from the cellars by hydraulic lifts. 

As will be seen, the style is Renaissance, French in character, but 
treated freely. The exterior walls are of the warm-coloured Stafford- 
shire sandstone, Caen-stone being chiefly used in the interior and for 
the carvings. The engraving will give a sufficient idea of the general 
appearance and character of the building ; but, though very carefully 
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No. 3.—The New Exchange, Liverpool. 
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reduced from a photograph and drawings kindly lent for the purpose 
by the architect, it cannot, from its scale, possibly show the elaborate 
details of so extensive a surface. In addition to trophies and other 
architectural carving, a considerable amount of excellent sculpture 
has been introduced in the exterior; the whole of it having been 
designed by Mr. W.F. Woodington, under the guidance of the architect. 
Along the line of the parapet of the arcade is a series of six statues— 
Columbus and Drake being in the west wing, over the entrance to the 
newsroom; Mercator and Raleigh in front of the central tower, and 
over the public passage from the quadrangle to Oldhall-street ; and 
Cook and Galileo in the east wing, facing Columbus and Drake. 
The tympanum of the _— over the newsroom entrance contains 
agroup of numerous figures representing Commerce, and the corre- 
sponding tympanum of the east wing another representing Navigation. 
In the great tympanum of the central tower the sculptor states that 
he wished to set forth how, ‘‘ under the direction of Philosophy (or 
Wisdom), Science and Commerce extend the benefits of culture, arts, 
manufactures, and trade to all people.” Whilst Philosophy, therefore, 
is the central figure of the group, Science, on the one hand, is as her 
agent teaching the uncivilised tribes ; and on the other, Commerce is 
exchanging manufactured articles with the Persian, Hindoo, African, 
Chinese, and Polynesian for the products of their several lands. The 
trophies symbolise the various scientific and industrial pursuits—as 
chemistry, electricity, engineering, shipbuilding, and the like. On 
the attic of the north front are four well-designed statues of the 
Elements, relics of the old Exchange. 

The general effect of the exterior is at once rich and noble, partly 
from its magnitude, partly from its form—which, while giving large- 
ness to the masses, allows a bold and effective play of light and shade, 
—at the same time that much is due to the ample employment of 
sculpture and ornamental detail, which relieve without frittering away 
the breadth of surface. ‘The plain rusticated basement and arcades 
help the general impression of solidity. ‘The massive and highly- 
enriched central tower, and the plainer wing-towers with their 
pavilion roofs, agreeably break the skyline, and are of great value 
in the general composition. ‘ 

Of the interior, as far as completed, the most striking feature is 
the newsroom, in the west wing, which has been for some time open. 
This splendid room, the finest probably of its kind extant, is 164 feet 
long, 90 feet wide, and 50 feet high, with a central dome 50 feet in 
diameter, and 83 feet high. The walls are of Caen-stone, the dado 
of Bardiglia marble, the columns and pilasters of Irish red marble ; the 
panels of the end-galleries are inlaid with coloured alabaster ; the floor 
is of oak, &c., in patterns. Above the cornices are statues and 
allegorical groups of sculpture, and decorative painting and gilding 
are freely employed. The tower and contiguous apartments are 
occupied by the underwriters. In the east wing will be the Stock 
Exchange, the offices of the Magnetic Telegraph Company, municipal 
offices, &c., whilst the vaults contain bullion-rooms, &c. The whole 
has been executed, in two contracts, for 150,0007. It is anticipated 
that the building will be entirely completed in 1870. . 
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Chester Town Hall, erected in, the place of the old hall, destroyed 
by fire in December 1862, was formally opened by the Prince of 
Wales on the 15th of October, 1869. The new building, which 
occupies a site nearly opposite that of the former hall, is an ornate 
and effective structure. ‘The style is a free adaptation of Venetian- 
Gothic, and its somewhat quaint but picturesque outline harmonises 
well with the character of the city buildings. It contains a great 
hall, council-chamber, magistrates’ room, &c. The central tower, 
a conspicuous feature at a distance, is 160 feet high. ‘The architects 
are the Messrs. Lanyon, of Belfast. It has cost about 25,000/. 

A Town Hall has been erected at Mirfield, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire—a stone building, Italian in style, with a great room de- 
signed for concerts as well as town meetings, and capable of holding 
1000 persons. The architects were the Messrs. Kirk. The build- 
ing cost about 4000/. At Stratford, Essex, a large and showy 
semi-classic Town Hall has been erected at the corner of West Ham- 
lane, from the designs of Messrs. Angell & Giles. The principal 
front has a boldly-projecting Corinthian portico in two stages, termi- 
nating in a balustrade with groups of sculpture at the angles. At 
the right of the portico rises a tower, with a pavilion root, 100 feet 
high. The portico and rounded corners have columns of polished 
granite. The great room is 72 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 30 feet 
high. The cost of the whole has been about 20,000/. 

New Law Courts have been erected in Small-street, Bristol, on part 
of the site of Colston House, but they are not of much architectural 
value. <A public hall, with stage and fittings, designed by Mr. G. 
B. Nichols, of West Bromwich, has been opened at Walsall ; and ex- 
tensive public buildings (including a great hall for meetings and 
concerts) at Truro. 

The new Corn Exchange and Market, Shrewsbury, is a large and 
ornate structure, Italian Renaissance in style, of somewhat irregular 
form, owing to the inequality of the site and the fall of the ground ; 
but having a long nave, and, as the chief feature, a lofty central 
transept with a clocktower and spire, 150 feet high, on one side— 
presenting a striking and picturesque appearance, both in parts and 
as a whole. ‘The building is of red brick, with stone dressings ; its 
entire length is about 340 feet, its greatest breadth about 150 feet. 
The centre, or transept—which, besides being raised above the nave, 
is much more ornamented—is the Corn Exchange. The market-hall 
isa fine room, 90 fect long, 45 feet wide, and 60 feet high. The fish- 
market is at the Bellstone end of the building, where the fall is 
greatest. On the Mardal side is an arcade of shops. The architect 
was Mr. R. Griffiths, of Statford. 

In the thriving little straw-plaiting town of Luton, Beds., two Plait 
Halls and a Corn Exchange were opened, with some ceremony, in 
January last. The Plait Halls, for the sale of different kinds of straw- 
poe are rather plain brick buildings (133 feet by 60, and 100 feet 

y 90) with roofs of iron and glass, designed by Mr. R. M. Ordish, 
C.E. The Corn Exchange, on Market Hill, is Italian-Gothic in style, 
with a clocktower 85 feet high, and is built of red brick with Bath- 
stone dressings. The large hall is fitted with a gallery at the end, 
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soas to serve also for public meetings and concerts, and beneath it is a 
provision market. The architects were Messrs. Grundy & Messenger ; 
the cost was about 8000/7. At Exmouth, extensive improvements 
have been made, of which a new market-house, 120 feet long by 60 
feet wide, erected by the Hon. Mark Rolle, at a cost of 6000/., forms 
a prominent feature. Market-buildings have also been erected at 
Hemel Hempstead, a neat red-brick and stone Jacobean edifice with 
a bell-turret, designed by Mr. G. Low; at Shiffnal, a market-hall 
and assembly-room, designed by Mr. Bidlake ; at Burnham, a market- 
house, with a town-hail on the first-floor (architect, Mr. Down); at 
Cannock, at Clevedon, and elsewhere. New cattle-markets have been 
constructed at Doncaster, large and well arranged, from the designs 
of Mr. Watkins of Lincoln; at Wisbech, on the site of the old 
market, but with superior arrangements ; at Hanley, Staffordshire, 
and in other places. Fish-markets have been opened at Swansea and 
elsewhere ; and in their plans there is now generally noticeable a 
much more careful provision for ensuring cleanliness, ventilation, &c. 

Columbia Market, the splendid structure built by Miss Coutts at 
Bethnal Green, London, was so fully noticed in previous years that it 
is now only necessary to record its completion. Asa whole, the build- 
ings form a very picturesque group, and they are admirably constructed. 
With a structure in all respects so excellent in purpose and so con- 
scientiously executed, it is painful to express any dissatisfaction, but 
it is impossible to visit it without being struck with a sense of its 
exceeding inappropriateness to its purpose and position. The great 
hall, the marketplace proper, is a noble pile, but, externally and in~ 
ternally, it is essentially ecclesiastical. Its style is the fashionable 
early Second Pointed, with large and handsome mullioned and traceried 
windows. Inside it is a fine apartment, 100 feet long, 50 feet wide, 
and 50 feet high, divided into seven bays by lofty clustered granite 
columns (twice the height of those of Salisbury Cathedral), with 
bronze bands and capitals, from which spring the moulded ribs of a 
groined wooden root. In the aisles are the shops, twenty-four in 
number, fitted with polished slabs of Irish marble, and having over 
them a gallery, il an ornamental railing, reserved for the sale of 
flowers, fruit, and other light articles. The large open quadrangle 
is appropriated to dealers of an inferior class. A lofty clocktower, 
residences, a tavern, and a coffee-house, complete the design. All 
the arrangements for loading and unloading, cleansing, the supply of 
gas and water, and the like, have been carefully studied and well 
worked out. Altogether the market, apart from;what we cannot 
but: regard as the fundamental error as to the style and its excessive 
costliness, is a splendid monument to the munificence of its founder, 
and the skill of the architect, Mr. A. Darbishire. The market, which 
covers an area of two acres, is said to have cost over 200,000/., and 
this, it will be remembered, is only a part of the large-hearted scheme ; 


_ aseries of blocks of model dwellings having previously been erected 


by Miss Coutts contiguous to the market, while additional works are 
we believe, contemplated. 

At Folkestone, a spacious and well-planned bathing establishment has 
been constructed, from the designs of Mr. Gardiner—a precursor, we 
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hope, of many of these much-needed institutions. Reading, billiard, 
and assembly rooms form a part of the establishment. BBrill’s Baths, 
Brighton, have been extended by the erection of a large and hand- 
some swimming-bath for gentlemen, designed by Mr. Scott. 

Several hospitals and asylums have been completed, and others 
commenced, during the year. The Prudhoe Convalescent Home, 
Whitley Links, near North Shields—erected as a memorial to Alger- 
non, fourth Duke of Northumberland, at a cost of about 20,000/.— 
is an unpretending but pleasing Domestic Gothic building on the 
— plan, designed by Mr. T. Oliver of Newcastle. It has a 

ntage of 230 feet, with a depth of 190, and will accommodate 
about 60 inmates, to be raised eventually to 100. The whole is 
fireproof, and the appliances are on a liberal scale. At Eastbourne, 
Sussex, a convalescent hospital has been opened, intended, when the 
design is fully carried out, to accommodate 300 inmates. It is a 
Gothic building, of red brick and stone, on the pavilion principle, 
Mr. H. Woodyer being the architect. A well-arranged building 
for the reception of convalescent patients from St. George’s Hos- 
pital, London, founded by Mr. Morley Atkinson, has also been 


opened at Wimbledon. At Hanwell a Roman Catholic hospital has 
been erected at the cost of the Baroness Weld; it is a neat Gothic 
building, designed by Mr. E. W. Pugin. 

Several large institutions for the London poor are in course of erec- 
tion. At South Hornsey, close to the Alexandra Orphanage, an 
immense workhouse, with infirmary on the pavilion eg has 


been, built for Islington parish, from the designs of Mr. R. H. Burden, 
at a cost of about 65,000/. For St. Pancras parish, a vast infirmary 
has been built near the top of Maiden-lane, Highgate. The build- 
ing, which is nearly completed, comprises five blocks on the pavilion 
plan, each for thirty-two beds, with residences for nurses, a sixth for 
separated patients, an administrative block, dead-house, &c. The 
arrangements seem good, and the site is naturally healthy ; but the 
building is so situated that the female wards look directly upon the 
grounds of the Smallpox Hospital, the male wards upon Highgate 
Cemetery. The contract was taken for 32,000/.; the architect was 
Mr. J. Giles. Asylums for insane and imbecile paupers have been 
commenced at Leavesden, near Watford, for the northern parishes 
(to accommodate 1500 patients, and cost 90,000/.), and at Caterham 
on a similar scale for the southern parishes. Sites have also been 
purchased at Haverstock Hill, for a fever hospital for the north-west 
parishes, and at Homerton for a fever and smallpox hospital for the 
north-east district. Ground for a school for 700 pauper children 
has likewise been purchased for St. Pancras parish at Leavesden, but 
there seems to be a growing disposition to resist the carrying-out of 
some of these costly schemes. In the country, infirmaries similar in 
character are being built at Wantage and elsewhere. 

Whilst, however, these large establishments continue to be erected, 
the excessive mortality observed in them is leading to a strong feeling 
that the curative process would be better effected in smaller houses ; 
and hence what are called Cottage Hospitals, where fewer patients 
are congregated, and homely habits and home-nurses are possible, are 
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becoming increasingly popular. Such are those now erecting by Sir 
Edward Hoare, at Ashford, Kent; the National Cottage Hospital for 
Consumption, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight ; and, in a measure, the City 
Missionary’s Seaside Home, a block of cottages recently built by 
Captain Huish in a pleasant spot between Ventnor and Bonchurch. 

Rivalling in excellence of purpose and munificence the gifts of 
Miss Coutts and Mr. Peabody, is that of Mr. Josiah Mason, of Bir- 
mingham, who has recently presented to that town the Erdington (or, 
as it will undoubtedly be henceforth called, the Mason) Orphanage. 
Some ten or twelve years ago, Mr. Mason established an orphanage 
ona small scale, the management being under his personal super- 
vision. Finding his plans succeed, he converted the original building 
into almshouses for twenty-six widows, and has had a new orphanage 
erected (Mr. J. R. Botham being the architect) for 500 children, with 
capacity for extension to 500, of whom two-thirds are to be girls. 
Having completed and furnished the building at a cost of 60,000/., 
Mr. Mason presented it, along with an endowment (of 1032 acres of 
freehold land) valued at 200,000/., as a free gift to the town. The 
building is an irregular oblong, with a principal facade 207 feet long ; 
and having a central tower 200 feet high, and two others respec- 
tively 120 feet and 110 feet high. It is a modification of Italian-Gothic 
in style, very carefully finished, and from some points picturesque. 
The internal arrangements and appliances are complete and well 
studied. The grounds occupy about thirteen acres. 

The Spurgeon Orphanage, Stockwell, so named after the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon, under whose direction the institution is, originated in the 
donation of 20,0007. by a widow, a member of Mr. Spurgeon’s church, 
for the purpose of founding a home for orphan boys. On Mr. Spur- 
geon undertaking to direct the foundation, his congregation raised 
nearly 15,000/. for the building, in order to reserve the original sum 
for the endowment. The orphanage, which will eventually aceommo- 
date 250 boys, has made sufficient progress to permit the reception of 
eighty, who are admitted by the trustees. The building, which is 
convenient rather than heautiful, was designed by Mr. J. Cubitt. A 
neat and convenient edifice has been erected at Hampstead, from 
the designs of Mr. E. Ellis, for a Sailors’ Daughters’ Home. It will 
accommodate 100 children, and has cost about 10,0007. Spacious new 
buildings have been commenced at Watford for the London Orphan 
Asylum, at present at Clapton. The new asylum is to cost 63,000/., 
and accommodate 450 children. ‘Two additional houses, each for 
fifty children, will be added by the Grocers’ Company and the Ladies 
of Hertfordshire, at a cost of 3000/. each; and a handsome chapel, 
to cost 5000/., by Mrs. Pickett, formerly superintendent of the 
institution. 

A new Orphan Asylum has been erected at Upper Henwick, 
Worcester ; the style mixed Gothic ; the architects, Messrs. Watkin & 
Walker. The Manchester District Schools, for the orphans of ware- 
housemen and clerks, have been erected, for the reception of 100 
children, at Cheadle Hulme. The Earlswood Asylum for Idiots is 
veing extended. A Boys’ Refuge Farm School has been built at 
Bisley, Surrey, from the designs of Messrs. Habershon, to accommo- 
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date 150 boys; attached is a farm of eighty-eight acres. The Mag- 
dalen Hospital, Blackfriars-road, is about to be removed to a new 
Magdalen Asylum just completed at Streatham. The Ipswich 
Borough Lunatic Asylum is in course of erection at Felixstow. It 
will be a large, cheerful-looking, and well-arranged building, of white 


Suffolk bricks with stone dressings; the architect is Mr. W. P. 
-Ribbans. 


5. connEcTeD Epvucation, Art, &c. 


As the representative work of the year in this class, we give an 
engraving of the New Buildings of Balliol College, Oxford, lately 
completed (No. 4). Sufficiently agreeing with the older buildings 
of Balliol in style, and fairly harmonising with the general character 
of the Oxford Colleges, the architect, Mr. A. Waterhouse (the de- 
signer of the successful Manchester Assize Courts), has not allowed 
himself to be too much hampered by precedent, and consequently 
there is a pleasant freshness and vigour as well as propriety in the 
structure. The engraving will best show its general appearance. 
The new buildings comprise a new south front to the College, anda 
Master’s house. Balliol is indebted for them to the filial Oxford 
spirit of Miss Brackenbury, the daughter of a former Fellow of Balliol, 
who has borne the cost of their erection—about 30,0007. Much less 
in keeping with the old college architecture of Oxford, and much 
less characteristic or pleasing in itself, we fear, will Mr. Butterfield’s 
new Keble College prove. It stands near the University Museum, and 
therefore somewhat apart from the other colleges—happily (at least 
architecturally) for it and them. The buildings are of many-coloured 
bricks ; the style, of course, Gothic. Looking at it lately, and while 
still unfinished, it seemed to have an odd particoloured, quaint, and 
crochety aspect ; but it may, and we hope will, prove more agree- 
able when completed. ‘The new Examination Schools, on the site of 
the long famous Angel, threaten to be rather a gloomy-looking pile. 
The new Clarendon Laboratory, required for the extended study of 
physics and the natural sciences in the University, is making good 
progress. In general character it will harmonise with the Museum, 
which was erected by the same architect, Mr. T. N. Deane, in con- 
unction with the late Mr. Woodward. 

At Cambridge, the great work of the year is, of course, the Chapel 
of St. John’s College, described in an earlier section. Other impor- 
tant works in progress are the new buildings for Gonville and Caius 
College, by Mr. A. Waterhouse, in a later style than his Balliol 
buildings, and hardly promising to be as successful. The Hall of 
St. Catherine’s College has been metamorphosed from a_ plain room 
of Queen Anne’s time into nineteenth-century Gothic, and the rest of 
the college is to undergo a like orthodox renovation. Renovation, 
extension, improvement, or alteration of some sort is going on at other 
colleges, but for the present this general allusion will suffice. 

At Eton, a new chemical laboratory has been erected, from the 
designs of Mr. Wilkinson, of Oxford ; some new masters’ houses have 
been built, and others enlarged, and to one a spacious music-hall has 
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No. 4.—New Buildings of Balliol College, Oxford. 
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been attached. Louth Grammar School has been rebuilt from the 
designs of Mr. J. Fowler, of Louth. It is of the usual Collegiate 
Gothic style; of red brick and Ancaster stone ; of little pretension, 
but pleasing and picturesque. Grammar-schools have also been built 
at Coatham, Yorkshire, and one or two other places. ‘The once cele- 
brated Reading School is about to be removed ; the new building 
will be at Redlands, and will cost about 25,0007. ; Mr. A. Waterhouse 
is to be the architect. For the Charterhouse School, London, a fine 
building is in course of erection near Godalming, Surrey. The old 
Charterhouse will be the future home of Merchant Taylors’ School 
—the Merchant Taylors’ Company having bought the property for 
90,0007. Owens College, Manchester, is to be remodelled, and a 
spacious new buildirg is proposed to be built for it, but we believe 
the scheme is not fully matured. 

Among special institutions may be noticed the Wesleyan Methodist 
Theological College at Headingley, near Leeds. ‘The building con- 
sists of a centre, with a projecting entrance-tower, 70 feet high, and 
wings; detached chapel, professor’s house, &c. With the present 
arrangements it will accommodate 40 students. The cost was about 
17,0007. ; architects, Messrs. Wilson & Wilcox, of Bath. A new 
Congregational College at Brecon, also for training young men for 
the ministry, has been opened. It is a Gothic building, massive in 
character, of local stone with Bath-stone dressings; has a centre, 
with entrance-tower 100 feet high, and wings; residences for the 
principals and tutors, an infirmary, with all necessary appliances, and 
affords accommodation for 22 students. 

The West of England College for Dissenters, at Taunton, is a neat 
semi-Gothic building, with accommodation for 150 boarders, erected 
from the designs of Mr. J. James. Like most of these buildings, the 
chief feature of the exterior is a central entrance-tower. A new 
Roman Catholic college, to be called ‘‘ St. Joseph’s College of the 
Sacred Heart for Foreign Missions,” has been begun at Mill Hill, 
Hendon. The buildings are to be Lombardo-Venetian in style, and 
provide accommodation for 80 students, besides the officials. Mr. 
G. Goldie is the architect. 

A large pile of buildings, having a frontage 300 feet long, has been 
erected at Kempston, near Bedford, for the Bedfordshire Middle 
Class School. ‘The buildings are of red brick and stone, a modifica- 
tion of the Collegiate Gothic, with a rather florid entrance-tower in 
the centre, a chapel at one end of the long front, and the master’s 
house at the other. The architect was Mr. F. Peck. The London 
Middle Class School, founded three or four years back in Bath-street, 
City-road, having proved thoroughly successful, a permanent building 
has been constructed, for the reception of 1000 boys, in Cowper-street, 
Finsbury. The building is of brick, three storeys high, and makes 
little architectural pretension ; but it has a substantial air, and is said 
to be skilfully arranged. The architect was Mr. E. N. Chilton. 
The site cost 30,000/.; the building, 16,0007. 

An institution, that appears calculated to be of great local service, 
has been founded at South Shields, by Dr .T. M. Winterbottom, of that 
town, who had already erected twenty-two cottages for decayed ship- 
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masters. The object of the Winterbottom Nautical College is to give 
the best possible instruction to seamen, and especially to masters and 
officers of ships, in “‘ every kind of mathematical and other learning 
that can be interesting or useful to a sailor.” The building is a hand- 
some Jacobean structure of two storeys, with a tower at one corner. 
The ground-floor contains spacious school and class-rooms; in the 
308 storey are the lecture theatre, museum, &c ; whilst one floor 
of the tower serves as a compass-room, and the topmost (fitted with a 
revolving dome) has a good 7-inch equatorial telescope. 

The Wedgwood Institute, Burslem, more than once adverted to in 
previous years, has been formally opened. As may be remembered, it 
was the aim of the architect, Mr. R. Edgar, to carry out the purpose 
of a memorial to our greatest potter, by making terra-cotta and ceramic 
enrichment the main feature of the facade, constructively, and not 
merely as surface decoration. Not having seen the building, we can- 
not speak with any confidence of the result ; but some trustworthy 
authorities regard it as successful, at least to the extent of proving 
the feasibility of this novel kind of ornament. The building includes 
a school of art, museum, free library, &e. The Nottingham Me- 
chanics’ Hall, partially destroyed by fire in 1867, has been rebuilt, on 
a somewhat larger scale, from the designs of Mr. 'T. Simpson. Lecture- 
halls have been built at Westbury ; Cavendish, Suffolk, &c.; anda 
large and handsome Gothic building is in course of erection at Keigh- 
ley, Yorkshire, from the designs of Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, 
“ich is intended to serve for a school of science and art and a me- 
chanics’ institute. 

The Architectural Museum, Bowling-street, Westminster, has a 

“modest red-brick front, with statues of Architecture and Sculpture, 
terra-cotta heads of Wykeham and Wren, and some ceramic en- 
richment. In it the honorary architects, Messrs. J. Clarke & E. 
Christian, have shown how possible it is to produce effect at a very 
small expenditure. 

Colston Hall is the name of a large building, recently erected at 
Bristol, for concerts and meetings. ‘The great hall is a fine room, 
150 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 72 feet high, and capable, it is said, of 
seating 3000 persons. The “lesser hall” is about 90 feet by 35. 
The architects were Messrs. Foster & Wood. The same architects are 
erecting a new Philosophical Institution in Park-street, Bristol, near 
the Victoria Rooms. The new building is to be Gothic, of Farley 
Down red-stone, with dressings of Bath-stone. 

Several new theatres have been erected, but they will not, fortunately, 
require a lengthened notice. Chief among them is Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, which was completed in ten months, Mr. C. Lee being the 
architect. Externally, no change has been made. Internally, “the 
house ” has been constructed on the old lines, the chief difference being 
in the stage, which is much deeper, and greatly more commodious ; 
whilst the abandonment of the little Bijou Theatre has permitted the 
construction of various additional rooms, and the adoption of improved 
working appliances—thus placing the theatre on a level as to stage 
appointments with the best extant. The “‘ house,” or auditorium, 1s 
of the former horseshoe form, is 70 feet from the curtain to the back, 
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and 50 feet across where widest. There are four tiers of boxes, an 
amphitheatre, and a gallery. The proscenium is 40 feet wide and 36 
feet high. ‘The fittings and decorations display little novelty, but, 
alike for appearance and adaptation, the inside of on opera-house can 
only be properly estimated at a performance, and Her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre has not been yet subjected to that ordeal. 

The Gaiety Theatre occupies the site of the Strand Music Hall, 
and retains something of its Gothicism of character in the pointed 
arches of the gallery, and the decoration. The theatre is of the 
ordinary horseshoe form, opening out, however, somewhat more 
than usual to the proscenium by arms of contrary flexure. The 
house has a balcony, two tiers of boxes, and a gallery. From the 
curtain to the back of the pit is about 50 feet; the height to the 
centre of the ceiling is 54 feet; the proscenium is 30 feet wide, and 
29 feet high ; the stage is 41 feet deep. The decorations, generally, 
are light and fanciful; but the main feature is the painted frieze 
over the proscenium, representing a medizval king, with his queen 
and court, watching the performance of a masque. It is painted by 
Mr. Marks, and displays much of his distinctive humour and appre- 
ciation of character, but is seen with difficulty from the stalls. The 
architect was Mr. C. J. Phipps. The Globe Theatre, in Newcastle- 
street, is not a separate building, but the application of a portion of 
the unfinished Strand Hotel. It has, consequently, no exterior, so 


to speak ; and the interior, though not unpleasing, and sufficiently 


commodious, has a slight makeshift look. ‘The Charing-cross Theatre 
is merely a modification of the hall in which Mr. Woodin gave his 
popular entertainment, and is slight and coarse—corresponding to the 
performances. 

Two more country theatres have been destroyed by fire—the ele- 
gaunt Theatre Royal, Hull, only erected in 1866 (see the ‘ Com- 
panion ” for 1867, p. 174); and the old Theatre Royal, Durham. 


6. Srreer ARCHITECTURE. 


Fewer additions than usual have been this year made to our civic 
architecture. ‘The vast and costly street improvements have cleared 
the way for the architect, but rather delayed his work. Yet, as we 
have already pointed out, some fine buildings have been carried far 
towards completion on the line of the Holborn Viaduct and its imme- 
diate vicinity, which will doubtless soon afford quite a new archi- 
tectural scene. Whilst, then, it will be needless to dwell upon this 
branch of our subject, we may notice, in passing, that several offices, 
warehouses, and other business premises have been completed, and 
many more are in progress, of considerable architectural character. 
Generally, a semi-classic Italian is the favourite style, where any 
definite style is followed ; and almost always there is some carving, 
more vigorous perhaps than refined, but helping to break the mono- 
tony of the streets, and a very free use of polished granite. The 
most conspicuous illustration of the’employment of this material is, 
perhaps, the nearly-finished front of the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
office, opposite the Royal. Exchange, Cornhill; an Aaiiep. classic 
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facade of four storeys, in which the whole of the ground-floor, and 
the columns on every floor, are df polished granite. In some new 
warehouses and offices of a semi-classic character in Basinghall-street 
may be noticed the characteristics above referred to—in one building 
coarse, but not ineffective, carving being the chief ornament; while 
in the other, the architect has mainly relied on his polished granite 
shafts. One or two large blocks in this neighbourhood are of a 
mixed Gothic character, of red brick and stone, with prominent roofs 
and ridge ornaments. ‘The attention now given to material is well 
shown in a large block of offices in Mark-lane, which is further worth 
notice as exhibiting a rather expressive adaptation of late Lombardo- 
Gothic to business purposes. Here the piers are of grey granite, 
the shafts up to the second storey of polished red granite, those of 
the third storey and the bosses of green serpentine, while the capitals 
and carving generally are of Caen stone, the wall being faced with 
Portland stone. At the corner of Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, directly 
opposite to Messrs. Longmans’, a spacious range of publishers’ and 
other offices, of a showy semi-classic character, has been erected from 
the designs of Mr. W. Ellison. Other city offices, sume ware- 
houses in St. John-street, and the like, might also be noticed ; but 
these will probably suffice. At the West End the most noticeable 
new business house is the large Renaissance building opposite St. 
James’s Church in Piccadilly. 

In the country towns, generally, a marked improvement is visible in 
the character of the newly-erected business premises. For some 
years the warehouses and offices of the great Yorkshire clothing 
towns have been equal in costliness and architectural character to. 
similar buildings in London, and there is no apparent abatement in 
the spirit of the merchants and manufacturers. Manchester has, 
perhaps, shown somewhat less activity ; but in Liverpool, large and 
stately commercial premises have of late greatly increased, and 
Birmingham has erected a fair number; while Bristol, and some of 
the smaller towns of the west, are starting with fresh energy in the 
race. Buildings of this class have, in fact, become so numerous 
throughout the country, as to render particularisation impracticable ; 
all we can do is to notice a few representative works of a somewhat 
more public kind. 

Foremost among these special buildings may be placed the Union 
Club House, Birmingham, the first club-house erected in that town. 
It is situated at the top of Newhall-street, near the Bank of England. 
The engraving (No. 5), made from a drawing of the building, and a 
large photograph taken during the progress of the works, kindly 
furnished by the architect, Mr. Yeoville Thomason, will best explain 
the character of the exterior. The style, as will be seen, is Italian ; 
the material is Pillough limestone. The four massive monolith 


_ columns of the portico have Corinthian capitals; the keystones of 


the arches have admirably-carved heads; the frieze above the first- 
floor windows is elaborately-carved scrollwork, with shields of arms ; 
above that is a cornice of bold design, surmounted by a balustrade 
with pilasters bearing vases. As a whole, whilst the body of the 
building is rich and varied in ornament, the decoration is nowhere 
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obtrusive, and the rusticated ground-floor and massive balustrade 
which surrounds the basement area ensure sufficient breadth and 
solidity of effect. The interior vies in splendour with our London 
club-houses. The great hall and staircase are of ample dimensions, 
large in style, richly decorated, and well lighted. On the ground- 
floor are morning, dining, strangers’, and other rooms, connected by 
a corridor. A mezzanine contains bath and dressing-rooms, lava- 
tory, &c. On the first-floor are a spacious drawing-room, card and 
billiard-rooms, and library, all of which are handsomely, and some 
splendidly, fitted. ‘The kitchens, servants’ rooms, and offices are on 
the second-floor. The building is intended to accommodate 700 
members. Altogether, it must be regarded as the most important 
recent addition to the architecture of Birmingham. 

Close to the Union Club House is the ao Town and 
District Bank, by the same architect. The style is Italian, but con- 
siderably modified, an« far less ornate than the building just described. 
The principal front is of Bath-stone. ‘The ground-floor is occupied 
as the bank, the upper floors as offices. Of a more stately character 
is the Midland Bank, Birmingham, at the junction of New-street and 
Stephenson-place. It is of Portland stone; in style Italian classic, 
of a severe type; and has a tetrastyle Corinthian portico, each of 
whose massive columns isa monolith of polished grey Cornish granite. 
The banking-room, a handsome apartment 92 feet long, 49 feet wide, 
and 30 feet high, is lit by a large central lantern, m addition to the 
nine side-windows. The architect was Mr. E. Holmes, who also 
designed the Exchange opposite. The Alliance Bank, Liverpool, is 
a large and lofty pile, with three fronts of Ruabon stone, Italian 
Renaissance in style, of a very ornate character, designed by Messrs. 
Lucy & Littler. For the Bury Banking Company, a large and ornate 
Italian building has been erected in Bury, Lancashire, from the designs 
of Messrs. Blackwell, of that town. At Huddersfield, a building of 
Lombardic character, having on one side a square tower capped with 
a pyramidal roof, has been erected. from the designs of Messrs. Paull 
& Ayliffe of Manchester, for the Union Bank, but which will be in 
part occupied by the Huddersfield Chamber of Commerce.. The 
new City and County Bank, Kidderminster, and some others, have 
also been completed. Offices for the London and Globe Insurance 
Company have been erected in Corn-street, Liverpool, from the 
designs of Mr. W. B. Gingell. 

New Post Offices are being built by the Government in several of 
the more important towns, and there can be little doubt that when 
the telegraph business is added to the constantly developing business 
of the Post Office proper, the additional space and better arrange- 
ments required will, in many cases, render new buildings necessary ; 
and opportunities will thus be afforded of placing in our provincial 
towns buildings of a higher class, though not necessarily of a costlier 
kind, than the ordinary commercial premises. The country Post Offices 
now in course of erection are generally described as classic in style, 
and almost always have an air of solidity—ornament being sparingly 
introduced. Of this order are those now nearly completed in 
Victoria-street, Derby, and at Leamington; and such, though on a 
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larger scale, will be the new Central Office opposite the ‘Town 
Hall, Birmingham, and that by the Old Haymarket, Sheffield. 

The mania for gigantic hotels has somewhat abated. ‘Those now 
in progress are chiefly at the termini or chief stations of the great 
railways, and of these several have been long on hand. The great 
structure erecting from Mr. Scott’s design in front of the Midland 
Terminus, St. Pancras, after an interval of rest, is again being pushed 
forward. The enormous North-Western Hotel at the Lime-street 
' Station, Liverpool, is also making evident progress. So is the Cen- 

tral Station Hotel of the Great Northern Railway Company at Leeds, 
a large Lombardic edifice, having towers with tall pavilion roofs at 
the angles, and a good deal of well-executed carving: the design is 
by Messrs. Hadfield. Of a different class is the New Grand Pump- 
Room Hotel, Bath, just completed from the designs of Messrs. Wilson 
& Wilcox, and corresponding in character with the new Pump Room 
built by the Town Council. It is a lofty semi-classic pile, with ad- 
vanced wings, which are surmounted by tall pavilion roofs, and has 
an imposing appearance. At Bristol a huge hotel has been built by 
a “limited liability ” company, from the designs of Messrs. Foster & 
Wood ; but, whatever may be its internal merits, its exterior aspect 
is far from satisfactory. At Sherborne, Dorset, a spacious Gothic 
hotel has been built, from the designs of Messrs. Carpenter & Slater, 
as a part of very extensive improvements that are being carried out 
under their supervision in the southern part of the town. 


7. Bripers axp Docks. 


By the time this volume isin the reader’s hands, Blackfriars Bridge 
will have been opened for traffic ; but such ample accounts of it will 
have appeared in the newspapers, that any lengthened description 
here would be superfluous. The bridge has five arches of wrought 
iron ; the shore arches being each 155 feet in span, the next 175 feet 
each, and the centre arch 185 feet. ‘The arches are surmounted by a 
cast-iron balustrade of what is officially designated Venetian-Gothic. 
The distinctive feature from the river is a series of short massive 
columns, in front of the piers, about 7 feet in diameter, of polished 
red granite, with boldly-carved capitals of Portland stone. These 
columns are to be surmounted with bronze statues, or groups, and 
something is evidently necessary to render less obtrusive their mon- 
strous disproportion and purposelessness. ‘The roadway of the bridge 
is 75 feet between the parapets; the gradient is 1] in40. As a speci- 
men of engineering the bridge is admirable; in point of art praise 
must be more qualified. What is good in it is, moreover, much injured 
by the proximity of the viaduct of the London, Chatham, & Dover 
Railway (the work of the same engineer, Mr. J. Cubitt), which ma- 
terially interferes with the view of it from the river, and blocks out 
the view from it of St. Paul’s and the river eastward. The founda- 
tion-stone of the new bridge was laid on July 20, 1865, and it was 
formally opened by the Queen on November 6, 1869. 

Woolwich and Deptford Dockyards have been finally closed as 
shipbuilding establishments, and Sheerness will probably be closed 
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immediately the works at present on hand are completed. On the 
other hand, important extensions and improvements are in progress 
at Chatham and some of the other government yards. But these works, 
and the dockyard and coast fortifications, are beyond our province. 

Last July the Prince and Princess of Wales formally opened the 
new Albert or Western Dock, Hull, part of the extensive dock 
system of that port. The new dock, designed by Mr. J. Hawkshaw, 
is one of the largest in the kingdom. It is 3300 feet long, and varies 
in width from 430 to 180 feet, the area being over 23 acres. The 
entrance to it is by the basin ‘of the Humber Dock, which has been 
enlarged to a length of 1000 feet, and a width of 300 feet. The 
lock-chamber is 320 feet long and 80 feet wide, and admits at spring- 
tides a depth of 30 feet of water. Extensive wharves and ware- 
houses have been constructed, and hydraulic machinery and the most 
approved appliances provided. The cost of the works is said to 
have been about 1,000,000/._ A few days before opening the new 
dock at Hull, the Prince and Princess of Wales had performed a like 
ceremony at King’s Lynn, where a dock with a water-surface of 
about 64 acres had been constructed, under the direction of Mr. Brun- 
lees. The new dock isin form an irregular quadrangle—780 feet long 
on the south side, 590 feet on the north side, aud 440 feet where widest, 
with an average depth of 31 feet. The lock-gates are 58 feet wide. 
In the Morpeth Branch Basin, Birkenhead has added another link to 
her vast chain of docks. At Exmouth new docks on a smaller scale, 
‘but sufficient for the port, have also been opened. The new Channel 
Docks for Bristol, at Avonmouth, are advancing slowly, and a project 
is maturing for rival Channel docks for Gloucester. At Fleetwood a 
dock, 600 feet long and 400 feet wide, has been commenced. New 
harbour works have been begun at Carnarvon. 

A new promenade pier has been opened at Scarborough. It is of 
iron, about 1000 feet long and 23 feet wide ; the head about 140 feet 
long by 50 feet wide. It consists of a series of continuous girders, 
carried on 18 clusters of piles, in spans of 66 feet. At the head is 
a spacious saloon, and landing-inclines are available for all kinds of 
craft at any state of the tide. A pier very similar in construction, 
and looking but a fragile defence against a north-east gale, is erecting 
at Hunstanton. At Clevedon, a pier has been opened, about 800 feet 
long, formed of continuous iron girders resting, in spans of 100 feet, 
on clusters of piles strongly braced together. It is intended to serve 
both as a pleasure pier, and for vessels to load and discharge at any 
state of the tide. 

The last stone has been laid of the Wolf Rock Lighthouse, off the 
Land’s End, Cornwall. More than seven years have passed since the 
work was commenced, during which time 1736 hours 50 minutes (less 
than 80 working weeks) were all that could be spent on the rock, 
great danger being even then often encountered by the workpeople. 
The lighthouse is as solid as the Eddystone, from which it ditiers 
little in form. The light, which is to show alternate flashes of white 
and red, will be 110 feet above highwater-mark. 


James THORNE, 
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NOTES ON CO-OPERATION ABROAD. 


Co-oprration, according to Mr. Morier, ‘‘ may be described as the 
child of Socialism rescued by the economists from the dangerous 
custody of its parent, and brought up in strict accordance with the 
orthodox tenets of economical faith.” The fact is undeniable. The 
founders of the Rochdale stores were disciples of Robert Owen, and 
the rules were copied from those of an earlier and unsuccessful effort 
of some Manchester Socialists. In France the earliest of the working- 
men’s associations—that of the ‘‘ Bijoutiers en Doré,” established in 
1834—was the result of the teachings of M. Buchez, one of the most 
distinguished of St. Simon’s disciples, himself the founder of a sect of 
Christian Socialists, and a firm believer in the economic value of the 
Daughter of M. Buchez,” says M. Duval, “the Jewel- 
ers’ Society of the Rue Nazareth is the granddaughter of St. Simon.” 
To the Socialism of Fourier was due the foundation of the Society of 
Beauregard and the Agricultural Union of Sig. At Condé-sur- 
Vesgres, Fourier’s first phalanastery was to have been built; from 
want of funds it was never erected, but the ‘‘ Société ménage,” which 
occupies the land, has turned the desert of 1832 into a pleasant and 
well-cultivated agricultural domain. The official name of this society 
(La Colonie) indicates its origin. M. Duval tells us, that at the 
Familistery of Guise ‘the portraits of Fourier and Considerant are 
the only ones that adorn that palace of workers.” 

Germany, as early as 1845, Professor F. A. Huber was advo- 
cating co-operation. Politically what we should call a ‘‘ Tory of the 
Tories,” in matters of social reform he went far beyond the most 
Liberal of his countrymen. Schultze was one of the “‘ Left” of the 
Prussian Assembly, but this did not prevent their co-operation in 
advocating the principles of association as the workman’s means of 
escape from poverty. The co-operative movement in Germany may 
be said to be the result of the wisdom and foresight of Herr Schultze, 
seconded by the efforts of a small number of farseeing economists. 
It was no blind experiment, no leap in the dark, but a carefully- 
studied attempt at solving the industrial problem as it presented itself 
in Germany. Nor was there anything in the scheme that warred 
against the rules of the most orthodox political economy. On the 
contrary, Herr Schultze was a distinguished economist, and the most 
successful of the opponents of Lassalle the Socialist, whose eloquence 
= fearless port gave him great influence amongst the working- 
classes. 

Not only were the Socialists bitterly opposed to the method of self- 
help by the people, but the Government was jealous and unfavourable ; 
and for a long time the associations were not recognised, and had no 
legal status, until 1867, when the bill that gave them protection 
— through the Prussian Parliament. Success had at last disarmed 

ostility. 

The first experiment of Herr Schultze was tried at his native place, 
Delitzsch, a little German town, having about 6000 inhabitants. In 
1849 a loan institution was founded there, which, like our earlier 
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savings-banks, had an element of charity acting like a blight upon 
its usefulness. In 1852, when Herr Schultze-Delitzsch undertook its 
reorganisation, it had 80 members, and lent 827 thalers in the year. 
Worked by the wise system then inaugurated, its business has steadily 
increased ; and in 1865 it had 514 members, and granted loans to 
the amount of 92,035 thalers. 

But what are the objects of this union and its numerous imitators ? 
In production of any sort there are necessary capital and labour. 
How shall the labourer procure capital? ‘‘No one can save the 
worker from poverty except the worker himself.” Charity will do him 
no good, but only serve to demoralise him. By two methods only 
can he acquire capital—by saving or by credit. The first is in most 
instances impracticable to any,useful extent; and, under ordinary 
circumstances, the second is equally so. 

‘When hundreds of working-men, individually poor and without 
credit, each pledge their personal responsibility and the produce 
of a mutual assessment, which they impose upon themselves, they 
acquire a collective credit, and can easily procure capital, which 
they borrow as a society, and then lend to those members who may 
need it. Such is the Society of Mutual Credit. In time, as the 
members pay a higher rate of interest than the society, and as the 
subscriptions accumulate, a fund will be formed which will make it 
unnecessary to borrow outside the society, and will produce for each 
member an interest proportionate to the amount which he has con- 
tributed. From that moment these workmen become capitalists and 
independent, or, at least, are on the road to independence and for- 
tune.” ‘These words of M. Cherbuliez contain a very clear exposi- 
tion of the principle on which the loan-banks are organised ; but it 
will, perhaps, be as well to enumerate the most salient features in the 
rules laid down by Herr Schultze-Delitzsch for their guidance. 

The funds consist, first, of the corporate Property of the associa- 
tion; and, secondly, of the members’ shares. The capital is derived 
from the entrance-fees and subscriptions of the members, and from 
loans borrowed under the collective guarantee of the association. 
They are entitled to vote on all resolutions of the society, to elect 
officers, and to receive loans from it, so far as the funds will allow. 
They are under an obligation to contribute towards the formation of 
a share at least five silver groschen monthly, to pay an entrance-fee 
of one thaler each, and to undertake, jointly and severally, the liability 
for the money raised to carry on the business of the association. The 
share of each member is fixed at 40 thalers as the maximum. Shares 
may be paid for either at once or by instalments. Until the share 
has been paid up in full, the dividends accruing on the part-payment 
shall, at the end of the year, be credited to the shareholder in a 
separate account, with the instalments paid up by him towards his 
share. A reserve fund is also provided for. The interest charged 
tothe members is 8 per cent., which is deducted at once from the 
lean; and if the repayment is delayed, 10 per cent. is charged. 
a is borrowed by the society at 4 or 5 per cent. Section 9 
provides for the division of the profits after all the expenses, &c. 


have been defrayed. The amount of the loan made to members is 
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regulated by the state of the society’s funds, but a maximum of 1000 
thalers (150/.) is fixed. The terms of repayment are not, as a rule, 
to exceed three months, but it may be prolonged by the committee 
of management. A 40-thaler shareholder may borrow 60 thalers 
without security ; beyond that amount he must give security, either 
by sureties or by a pledge. Members leaving, receive the amount 
paid up on their shares, and the dividend for which they already 
stand credited ; and after two years they can claim to be relieved 
from all liabilities. The last rule is a strange one to have been framed 
by a lawyer. It provides that all difference of opinion as to the in- 
terpretation of the rules shall be decided by the vote of the majority, 
and precludes any member from taking legal proceedings in regard 
_ to such difference of interpretation. We have in this brief outline 
omitted the rules relating to the officers and their appointment, and 
also some minor regulations, all conceived in the spirit of the above. 

Herr Schultze-Delitzsch (who was also instrumental in establishing 
many co-operative societies, both of production and of consumption) 
gave a large amount of time and labour to promote these banks of 
advance ; and in 1859 he had “ called into life 80 credit associations, 
comprising 18,000. members, and doing a yearly business to the 
amount of 4,000,000 thalers.” He is now “ counsel” to the United 
Co-operative Association, which includes co-operative societies of 
every nature. The remuneration he receives is “ inconceivably low,” 
and is paid out of the net profits, so that those which do not realise 
any net profits have the benefit of his assistance gratis. 

We copy from an article in the ‘‘ Independance Belge ” (Sept. 10, 
1869), the following particulars of the present state of the co-opera- 
tive movement in Germany, derived from the report of Herr Schultze- 
Delitzsch on the operations of 1868:—The number of societies of 
consumption had risen from 199, in 1866, to 558 in 1868. Seventy- 
five of these societies had, in the aggregate, 33,656 members, and did 
business to the extent of 2,124,121 thalers. The progress and secu- 
rity of some of the societies have been endangered, because they have 
not in all cases adhered to the rule of buying and selling for ready 
money only, and of allowing the customer, whether member or not, a 
share in the profits. In Brandenburg, Silesia, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, 
and in some parts of Austria, societies are being formed, and are in com- 
munication for the formation of a general German Union of Societies. 

Agricultural societies, for the purchase of seeds, manures, imple- 
ments, &c., are on the increase; there are now 36 in Rhenish 
Prussia. There are 57 workmen’s societies for the manufacture of 
goods. The workmen have become gradually convinced, that to 
found a society of this sort, and to conduct it to prosperity, it is ne- 
cessary not only to unite the capital needful for the making and sale 
of the goods, but they must also be able to count upon business 
knowledge, upon the true spirit of co-operation, and the honesty of 
the management. So they donot hasten so much to open these estab- 
lishments, but wait for a favourable opportunity. The loan-banks 
continue to increase. ‘There are now 1558 (675 of which are in 
Prussia, 418 in Austria, and 288 in Bohemia): 666 of these had, in 
the aggregate, 256,337 members. With 10,231,457 thalers, their pr- 
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vate capital, and with 33,709,037 thalers of borrowed funds, they 
made advances to their members to the extent of 139,247,793 thalers. 

The number of co-operative societies of all sorts in Germany may 
be stated as 2600. They have 1,000,000 of members, and last year 
transacted business to the extent of 220,000,000 thalers. Their pri- 
vate capital is 15,000,000 thalers, and 42,000,000 thalers of borrowed 
money. ‘The large workshop system has not yet absorbed all the 
German trades, and a good portion of the industry of the country is 
carried on by mechanics working in their own homes, and generally 
with little aid save that supplied by their families. In Germany, 
as elsewhere, drunkenness and improvidence amongst the labouring 
classes are the greatest bar to their social wellbeing. 

This movement, the result of the action and influence of one man, 
cannot fail to be productive of great moral results. It impresses 
upon each member the fundamental doctrine of self-help—the grand 
truth that, socially, politically, or religiously, each must ‘‘ work out 
his own salvation.” It’s motto is, ‘‘ Each for all ;” and there is 
nothing about it of that mistaken charity which deadens every motive 
for self-exertion. The enormous sum of twenty millions sterling, 
lent to that class which otherwise could not have obtained credit, 
except on exorbitant terms,-is lent not by the State, not by the aris- 
tocracy, not by the middle-class even, but by working-men to working- 
men; and the mere fact which these figures tell is full of hope for 
the future of the German people. 

The butcheries of the battlefield have hitherto formed the subject 
of the poet’s song, and the historian’s grave narration. ‘The men 
whose hands were red with the blood of their fellow-men have been 
exalted as heroes, loaded with honours, and held up to the admiration 
of each succeeding age. But “‘ peace has her triumphs ;” and surely 
itis nobler to give bread to thousands of men, than to drench the 
shrinking earth with their blood! Surely it is greater and grander to 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked—to fill happy homes with songs 
of love and peace—than to make them desolate habitations of woe, 
filled only with the groans of the widow and the cries of the father- 
less! Nobler than the warrior’s exploits, and worthier far of glory’s 
laurel-wreath, are the actions of those social reformers who increase 
the wellbeing of their nation and of the world. 

The society of ‘‘ Credit au Travail ” was organised in 1864. A writer, 
as late as October last year, says of it: ‘‘’The object of the society, as 
expressed in its articles of constitution, is to furnish credit to existing 
associations, to aid in the creation of new ones, to encourage the 
development of the principles of solidarity and co-operation (mutu- 
dlité), so as to render credit accessible to workers in all branches of 
human activity—in teaching, and in the sciences and arts, as well as 
agriculture, industry, and commerce. Compared with this grandeur 
of purpose, the means seemed to most people laughably small. ‘The 
capital consisted of 20,120 francs, of which only 4,082 francs were 
paid in, subscribed by 172 shareholders. To-day the society has 
2000 members, and controls a capital of more than 1,000,000 frances. 
It has advanced loans to more than fifty co-operative associations in 
Paris and other towns. It is the banking agent, and acts as savings- 
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bank, for 100 working-men’s societies. It discounts the paper of 
co-operative associations, and of its own members, to the amount of 
about 700,000 francs monthly. It negotiates workmen’s paper, for 
sums of from 10 to 100 frances, to the amount of 60,000 franes 
a month. Its gate monthly operations are represented by 
300,000 francs. It appropriates from 4000 to 5000 francs yearly to 
the propagation of the doctrines and practice of mutuality and asso- 
ciation in the departments. Money was only to be lent on the joint 
engagement of three persons. 

Its prosperity led to imitation, and the ‘‘ Caisse d’Escomptes des 
Associations Populaires” was founded by the middle-class Libe- 
rals. Democrats and Orleanists having both decided to encourage 
these co-operative associations, it was necessary for Imperialists to 
follow suit, and so arose the ‘‘ Caisse des Associations Co-operatives,” 
under the special patronage of the Emperor. Neither of these two 
a to have exercised any great influence on the movement. 

king of the “* Credit au Travail,” in the early part of last year, 
M. Rieder said: ‘‘ This is to my eyes the establishment which best 
responds to the general wishes, the only one whose laws may be 
copied literally by every friend of co-operation who wishes to lead 
the workmen to unite for their mutual benefit.” 

This bank failed in December last. ‘‘ Many persons had come to 
personify in it co-operation itself, and the result has been very bad— 
both as to indifferent outsiders, who have seen in it but a demon- 
stration of the impotency of the co-operative idea; and as to the 
societies themselves, many of which were either creditors or debtors 
to the bank. Since then, nv association has been founded in 
Paris. Fortunately, the blow has not been much felt in the rest of 
France.” 

The causes assigned for the failure we have not heard. Probably 
the conjecture of the Rev. Mr. Molesworth will not be far wrong ; he 
says :— 

‘i The failure of the ‘Credit au Travail’ may be very easily ac- 
counted for. The institution which they formed was rather a loan- 
society than a bank ; and as they were animated by a spirit of the 
most enthusiastic and generous propagandism, I have no doubt they 
made their loans very liberally, but somewhat too rashly; that they 
established societies where the elements of success did not exist, 
and led others to lean on their assistance which could not be sus- 
tained, or which would have done better without such support.” 

There were, in 1866, over three hundred loan-societies in France, 
but statistics of their operations do not appear to exist. 

Co-operative loan-societies exist in the Celestial Empire. There 
are no means, so far as we know, of ascertaining the number of these 
associations, or the extent of their operations. The part for October, 
1868, of ‘“‘ Notes and Queries on China and Japan,” edited by N. B. 
Dennys (a valuable and learned periodical published at Hongkong, 
and circulating chiefly in the East), contains an interesting article, 
signed “A. L.,” giving an account of the mode in which these 
societies are conducted. 

The banks of resistance, as they were termed (7.e., strike funds) 
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often formed a secret portion of the French friendly societies, and 
did not always fall under the notice of the police. In 1864 the law 
recognised the right of combination amongst workmen. The new 
liberty has been used much more freely than is pleasing to many 
capitalists. Strikes were very common in 1866-67 ; the most notice- 
able, perhaps, was that of the bronze-workers of Paris. The strike 
or rather lock-out, was an attempt on the part of the masters to 
destroy a trades-union of 3000 members. The workmen held their 
own successfully ; after a month’s stoppage, the masters gave way, 
and opened their workshops unconditionally. But the right of com- 
bination is very jealously regarded by the authorities ; and the tailors’ 
union, who were on strike in Paris, felt their vengeance for assem- 
bling in public meeting ! 

Similar associations exist in most European countries. There are 
nearly four hundred of them in Italy. 

The society of “‘ Bijoutiers en Doré ” owes its existence to the teach- 
ings of Buchez, who, in 1830, by public lectures and in the society of 
the ‘‘ Friends of the People,” explained his scheme for the formation of 
a workman’s association. His plan may be thus briefly stated :— 
Each member of the association should perform day or piece-work, 
and be paid according to the custom of the trade; and the excess of 
price over cost of production should be reserved until the end of the 
year, when it was to be divided—5 per cent. being reserved for the 
formation and increase of a common capital, and the remainder 
divided among the workmen according to the nature and amount of 
their work. The capital of the society, formed by the tax of 5 per 
cent. of the profits, with the view of preventing the dissolution of 
the society, was declared inalienable. Buchez laid great stress upon 
this point, and said: ‘‘ The foundation of the social capital, inalien- 
able, indissoluble, is the important fact in association; it is that by 
which this class of society creates a better future for the working- 
classes.” The society was not to employ for any long period the 
labour of persons not members. Such was the scheme proposed by 
Buchez, in 1831, for a projected society of joiners, which, for want of 
capital, was never formed. ‘This difficulty of the workman in pro- 
curing capital also struck Buchez, and he proposed that the State 
should form banks of credit, or that some benevolent individuals 
should organise such institutions. His proposal for a bank fell un- 
heeded; and probably his other scheme would have remained a 
theory also, but for the courage of a workman, M. Leroy, who, in 

1834, induced a few of his companions to join him in founding the 
“Société des Bijoutiers en Doré.” They had many difficulties to contend 
with, The state of the law was unfavourable, and until 1843 their 
statutes were only provisional. A modification was also made as to 
the amount placed in the inalienable common capital, a portion being 
reserved as the personal property of the associate, and to receive 
interest whilst in the common bank. 

From M. Veron we learn that the society has four branches, a 
capital of more than 100,000 francs, does a large business, and divides 
amongst its members about 20 per cent. yearly. The same writer 
attributes the success of the association, and the willingness of the 
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members to remain poor men whilst the society increases in riches, 
to the religious character of the associates. ‘They are a society of 
saints, and make their work a portion of their religion. Alas! that 
this should be accounted a singularity in this nineteenth century of 
Christianity ! 

A Socialist experiment was tried in 1830 by M. Everat, one of the 
first printers of Paris, and the society which ke formed soon became 
famed for the beauty and excellence of its workmanship. ‘‘ Nothing 
was wanting to this establishment,” says M. Reybaud—‘ neither the 
favour of the public, nor that of the booksellers; they had continued 
appreciation, and a choice, so to speak, of the best work in Paris, 
Famous for their production of books of luxury, they could obtain 
almost any price, and in place of receiving could lay down the 
law... Ah, well! this was not enough to ensure the continuance 
of the establishment, and after existing some years it was dissolved.” 

Of the causes which led to this dissolution, M. Reybaud confesses 
his ignorance, but he himself attributes it to the equality of wages 
which was one of the rules of this society. The tailors’ workshop at 
Clichy, organised upon this principle by Louis Blane, also contained 
this regulation, and yet the experiment was not an unsuccessful one. 
After the conclusion of the government contract, the picked men of 
the establishment formed a fresh society, with a capital of 3700 
francs, derived from the profits of the former trial. This society, in 
the hope of evading the consequences of the feeling against the 
doctrine of Louis Blanc, abandoned the system of equality. “It 
was no longer,” says Reybaud, ‘ the famous maxim, ‘ To each accord- 
ing to his needs,’ which, coming from the Luxembourg, had had the 
workshop of Clichy for its place of trial; it was a return to plain 
common-sense, which says that all work should be rewarded accord- 
ing to its value.” We will now let M. Blanc narrate the end of the 
society which had thus reconciled itself with true principles: ‘‘ After 
courageously struggling for some time, the association was com- 

lled to stop; and its moving spirit, poor Berard, soon after died, 
his feeble constitution completely broken up by the severity of his 
exertions.” 

The experiment of 1848, owing to the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, cannot be said to have at all set at rest the questions it was 
intended to solve. ‘Taking it out of the hands of the theorists, it was 
determined to apply the test of actual experience to the doctrine of 
association. For half a century Socialism had denounced competition, 
and preached the association of labour. The most popular, honest, 
and eloquent advocate of Socialism in 1848 was Louis Blane, and it 
was hoped by the people that he would have been appointed Minister 
of Labour and Progress. This did not take place: he was a mem- 
ber of the Provisional Government, but the new office was never 
created. He would have brought to his task energy, popularity, 
eloquence, and, above all, faith. His doctrine may be summed up in 
his own formula: ‘‘ From each, according to his abilities ; to each, 
according to his needs.” The society at Clichy, which he organised, 
and which employed above a thousand of the tailors who had been 
walking Paris streets in search of work, in making the uniforms for 
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the national guard, certainly achieved for a time a large amount of 
success. We have already seen its downfall, after it had abandoned 
its Socialist errors. By the law of the 3rd of July, 1848, a credit of 
3,000,000 francs was opened at the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce, to be distributed in the form of loan amongst the manu- 
facturing co-operative associates, composed of either workmen alone, 
or of masters and workmen. 

Only nine of these societies had weathered the storm, and were in 
prosperity, in 1855. In 1864, four only remained—the “ Bijoutiers 
en Doré,” the ‘* Menuisiers en Fauteuils,” the ‘‘ Tailleurs de Limes,” 
and the printing society known as Remquet & Co. 

The general results of this loan can only be described as disastrous. 
The distribution of money may be thus stated :— 


Fr. 
30 Societiesin Paris . . . 890,500 O 


26 Societies in the Departments - 1,700,000 0 


2,590,500 0 
Expenses, &c. . 2 10,024 49 
Not allotted and rescinded . . 399,475 51 


Fr, 3,000,000 0 


Eighteen of these societies dissolved in the first year—that is, as 
M. Reybaud has said, at the end of the first campaign a third of the 
army was hors de combat. 

The history of Remquet & Co. is an instructive one. Twenty 
working-printers joined together, and with a State loan of 80,000 francs 
purchased the plant, &c. of the house of Renouard. It was not with- 
out difficulty that they obtained this loan, and only on condition that 
the duration of the society should be limited to ten years, and a quarter 
of the proceeds was to go yearly towards the liquidation of the loan. 
The society, having full and well-founded confidence in the integrity 
and ability of their founder, M. Remquet, invested him with mana- 
gerial powers of the widest nature. ‘‘ To formulate in the clearest 
manner the powers of the manager, they recognise that he possesses 
all those of a master, except in that which has regard to the funda- 
mental constitution of the society.” This is a noble example of faith 
in one of their own order, and is the more noticeable, since a want of 
thorough confidence in their leaders has had so much to do with the 
failure of many working-class projects of all sorts. And by this 
generous spirit they placed at the head of affairs one whose daily- 
increasing experience served to strengthen and widen the basis of 
their prosperity ; they secured that singleness of purpose and aim 
which is so difficult to be attained in associated enterprise, and the 
want of which is the cause of many failures. In 1858, when the 
society was wound up, after paying off their debt to the State, they 


— had left 155,000 francs—giving, on the average, between 10,000 and 


11,000 francs for each member. The lowest was 7000 francs, and 
the highest 18,000 francs. 

The ‘‘ Brotherly Association of Fileworkers ” commenced in August, 
1848, with forty members, plant worth 2280 francs, and 500 francs 
inmoney. It borrowed from the Council of Encouragement 10,000 
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francs, and, like the others, wag organised en nom collectif. The 
rules are carefully framed to secure at once full power and over- 
sight for the manager, and full justice for all the workmen. Thus, 
there is a rule that all work spoiled, or not done according to 
order, shall be submitted to the committee of the society, who shall 
judge the matter ; and for the perfect liberty and impartiality of the 
members, the name of the workman who has done the work shall 
remain unknown until after their decision has been arrived at, 
In 1864 they were in full prosperity, with nineteen members and a 
business of 12,000 francs ; they employed also twenty-nine auxiliary 
_ mostly on piece-work, and had a capital of about 12,000 
rancs, 

With the four exceptions named, the societies which participated 
in the State Loan of 1848 were unsuccessful. Nor is it to be won- 
dered at, if the circumstances are considered. The intervention of 
the State in favour of a special class is always to be deprecated, 
and in matters of trade and manufacture the wisest policy a Govern- 
ment can pursue is to allow them the utmost latitude in the choice 
of methods of working, and the utmost freedom in carrying them 
out. The idea of a scheme for the abolition of capital, worked 
out at the expense of capitalist taxpayers, appears evidently unjust. 

But it is time to turn from this illfated experiment, and exa- 
mine the history of some workmen’s associations which had courage 
enough to abstain from the general scramble for a share of the 
Luxembourg Loan. We commence with the pianoforte-makers. 
Five hundred and fifty of them, masters and workmen, formed 
an association, and wished to borrow 300,000 francs from the State. 
The loan was refused, and when they reduced their request to 
140,000 francs, they were equally unsuccessful, and the society dis- 
solved—never having had, in fact, any real working existence. But 
sixteen of these men determined, by self-help and industry, and 
without State aid, to do what the 550 had lacked the courage to 
attempt. Some of them had been small masters, and were able to 
bring into the concern some tools and materials. ‘This was done to the 
value of 2,000 francs, and then with great difficulty, and with the 
aid of some workmen-friends outside the undertaking, they managed 
to scrape together 229 francs 50 cents, with which they began work 
on the 10th of March, 1849. ‘They found all their capital swallowed 
up by preliminary expenses, leaving not a farthing for wages. The 
times were highly unfavourable—peaceful music was at a discount ; all 
ears were on the stretch, expecting to hear the braying of trumpets 
and the beating of drums. For the first two months, not one of the 
workmen received any wages at all! For two long months they lived 
without any return for their toil, and worked as only workmen can 
work, Their household furniture and clothes went quickly to the 
mont-de-piété during these hard times. 

They managed to live—as men Jive through the privations of a 
besieged city, surrounded by foemen on every side. A happy day 
for them was the 4th of May, 1849, for then they received payment 
for their first contract. Each man received 5 francs of profit, besides 
his wages; and there still remained enough to provide a friendly and 
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frugal feast, at which the members and their families celebrated this 
first dawn of success in fraternal meeting. The expense for each 
family was 32 sous. In the course of this month they entered into a 
contract which ensured them, at all events, from starvation. This 
was an order for a piano given them by a musical baker, on condition 
that they would receive the price in bread! So they fought bravely 
on, and gradually the care and excellence of their workmanship 
attracted customers; and they were able to increase their scanty 
salaries, and to give to each member, in the form of wages, the pay 
that good workmen received elsewhere, besides constituting a reserve 
fund for the further development of their business. Nor did success 
make them callous to suffering, for we find a generous provision that 
those who are ill shall receive their working wages, and a further 
allowance of 10 francs weekly. In 1863 they had a large manufac- 
tory of their own, with steam-power, and the best tools and appli- 
ances that could be procured. Their capital was 163,000 francs, 
and their business transactions over 6,000,000 francs. 

The ‘‘ Société des Ouvriers Macons” started in 1848 with sixteen 
members. ‘They were refused a share of the State loan, for extreme 
Socialist views, and managed to sail through the stormy reaction of 
1851. Next year they had a complete remodelling of the concern. 
Working members were to invest 2000 francs in the association, 
payable in instalments amounting to 10 per cent. of the wages re- 
ceived. The society also invited the subscriptions of working-men 
who were not employed by it, and divided the profits, in the propor- 
tion of 60 per cent. to labour and 40 per cent. to capital. The rate 
of wages paid to the working members was regulated by the price of 
labour in the trade generally. They started anew with seventeen 
members, and 364 francs capital. This rose to 4521 francs in 1853, 
and to 17,000 francs in 1854. In 1857 they had 100 members, did 
business to the extent of 231,461 francs, with a profit 80,000 francs ; 
in 1858 the profits, after 30,000 francs had been placed in the reserve 
fund, was 100,000 francs on a capital of 254,000 francs. The society 
has large premises in the Rue St. Victor, and above a score of work- 
shops in different parts of the city. In 1860 they had 107 members 
and 365,000 francs, and this notwithstanding a loss of 4000 francs 
which they had encountered. ‘They have executed some important 
eee works, and have been employed by MM. Fould, Rouher, 

mile de Girardin, and other notabilities. In 1867 they undertook, 
by contract, the erection of a new railway-station in Paris, which was 
estimated to cost 2,000,000 francs. The number of members in 1867 
was eighty-one, of whom twelve were persons interested only as 
capitalists ; the remainder were workers and shareholders. ‘They 
employ many auxiliary workmen in the fulfilment of their contracts, 
who have no monetary interest in the success of the society, but can, 
after a short period of probation, become members'on the payment of 
40 francs, and further contributions to the extent of 10 per cent. of 
their wages. Each shareholder would receive in 1866, ‘‘ in addition 
to his wages, a bonus of about 5s. 9d. for each day he had worked, 
and 28 per cent. upon the capital he had invested.” 

Mr. Ludlow gives an extract from the report of the managers, 
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read at the meeting of the society on the 21st of June, 1860, which 
is well worth quoting :— a 

“If it be a duty for man to act well, it is also a duty for those who 
surround him to acknowledge it. Assuredly, a good man has no 
other incentives than the attraction of truth, and the inward satisfac- 
tion which he experiences ; he works not in the hope of a reward, of 
a distinction. But is it not quite just that sympathy and gratitude 
should not fail him? . .. Our rules give us the right of blaming, 
fining, excluding those who forget themselves; why should they not 
impose on us also the duty of rewarding those who act better than 
others, and are more useful?” They then propose to give tokens of 
sympathy and gratitude to those who shall, relatively, have acquired 
most instruction, who have contributed most to the improvement of 
the association, and ‘‘ to him whose conduct shall most approach to 
the true type of man in association—that is, who shall have led the 
most moral, brotherly, self-devoted life.” 

Another instance of devotion to principle, in spite of the rudest 
tests, is afforded by the ‘‘ Société des Ferblantiers-Lampistes.” Like 
the pianoforte-makers, they had their origin in a much larger 
society, formed in the hope of sharing in the Government loan, 
and which, disappointed in that hope, had soon dissolved. Forty 
lampmakers were found hardy enough to commence operations, 
in a small place in the Rue du Faubourg St.-Denis, at a rent of 
500 francs. After the inevitable preliminary expenses had been paid, 
there remained for the working of the society the sum of 10 francs ; 
and the state of trade was such that, for many weeks, the only order 
they received was for a lamp, price twelve francs. They commenced 
in January with forty members—at the end of the year there remained 
only three. However, their prospects were improving, work came 
in, the members increased to fourteen, when an unexpected disaster 
left them once more penniless, They found that they must pay the 
penalty of laying up for themselves treasure in this earth, ‘‘ where 
thieves break through and steal;” and but for the friendly aid of 
the other co-operative societies, who subscribed between 300 and 400 
francs for the unlucky “‘ ferblantiers-lampistes,” they would certainly 
have been ruined. It is honourable to all rties that this subscrip- 
_ tion was only accepted as a loan, and was scrupulously repaid to the 

last sou. In 1855 the society was wound up, in order to be recon- 
structed on a more solid basis. Prosperity had crowned their industry 
and intelligence; and the society, started six years previously with 
borrowed capital, after paying all debts, had a sum of 74,891 francs 
left for distribution amongst the members. The new society contained 
forty-six members. The success of the society appears to be ensured. 
In 1864 its capital was 90,000 francs, and its business varied from 
110,000 francs to 125,000 francs. 

Parisian workmen have given us successful examples of associated 
labour amongst pianoforte-makers, lampmakers, filemakers, jewel- 
lers, chair-turners, furniture-locksmiths, lastmakers, spectacle-makers, 
builders, &c. Nor are these societies confined exclusively to Paris, 
although they have chiefly flourished there. The co-operative move- 
ment took deep root in Lyons during the year of revolution (1848) ; the 
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stonemasons, chairmakers, silk-workers, wood-carvers, joiners, and many 
others formed associations, some of which were exceedingly prosperous. 

M. Duval has narrated, with all the charm which his style imparts 
to these subjects, the story of the trials and successes of the co-ope- 
rative society of Beauregard, and the story is as interesting and as 
instructive as that well-known one of the Rochdale Pioneers. Nay, 
more so, for the difficulties overcome were much greater even than 
those which threatened the prosperity, and even the existence, of the 
old weavers’ shop in the earlier stages of its progress. In 1845 it 
was proposed to establish a co-operative grocery-store at Vienne-sur- 
Istre, but the prefectal authority, which has always been in France 
bitterly opposed to these associations, forbade the scheme, which was 
consequently abandoned. ‘The workmen of Vienne awaited their 
opportunity, and when 1848 brought more of personal freedom, they 
established their society, and opened a small shop in an obscure 
street, where the goods which the society bought wholesale were 
retailed to the members. ‘Their business prospered greatly, and at 
the end of a few weeks they had to remove into a better shop in 
a more respectable quarter of the town. In September 1851 they 
bought the farm of Beauregard; but three months later came an un- 
expected stroke of adversity, which (nominally) destroyed them. 
They received an order to close their store and sell their stock, 
from General Castellane, the commander of the army at Lyons, 
which was then in a state of siege. 

Against this harsh sentence they addressed a petition to the Gene- 
ral, wherein they detailed the evils to which, as poor men, they 
had been subjected, in the way of adulterated food, false weights, 
the temptations of credit, and the efficient remedy which they had 
found for these evils. This petition, frank and manly in its tone, was 
of no avail; and a similar one, addressed to the Minister of the In- 
terior, remained also unnoticed. The enforced winding-up of the con- 
cern took place, and it was found that they had managed their affairs 
so well that each shilling share had increased tenfold. And, to 
show that their hearts were in the right place as well as their heads, 
these honest men, persecuted by the military wae of the Republic 
one and indivisible, gave 600 francs to the charities of their native 
town, besides performing similar generous actions to some of their 
most embarrassed debtors. 

The municipality and the public were much interested in the fate © 
of this society, which managed to retain possession of the little farm 
at Beauregard. Here, on the recommendation of Dr. Henri Couturier, 
they opened a maison de santé et de sevrage. From this beginning 
they gradually embarked in more extensive undertakings, although, 
for fear of exciting the attention of the authorities, they did not re- 
organise their grocery-store. They are now manufacturers of cloth, 
making 60,000 métres of it yearly. They are also large coal mer- 
chants. In 1855 there was a general attempt on the part of the 
authorities to foster cooking establishments like that at Grenoble. 
One was instituted at Vienne, and the municipality gave 2500 
‘rancs in aid ; but the affair did not command the public confidence, and 
in two years was on the verge of bankruptcy. Under these circum- 
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stances, the town authorities pro to the co-operators that they 
should take charge of the ‘‘Société Alimentaire.” As a commercial 
undertaking there was very little profit to be looked for, as it was 
nearly ruined. But since 1852 the Society of Beauregard had been 
living on sufferance ; they had not applied for an authorisation, de- 
claring that they were simply a commercial partnership: but their 
status was a doubtful one. If they took the dining-hall from the 
town, their corporate existence would be recognised in their power 
to conclude such a contract. In short, the bargain was struck, and 
by care, attention, and honesty they were able to save even this 
hopeless business from destruction, and at the end of 1865 it yielded 
a profit of 3000 francs. ‘Ihe profits of the ‘‘ Société Alimentaire ” 
are divided thus—30 per cent. to the servants employed, 50 per cent. 
to the customers, 20 per cent. to capital. The little farm has increased 
to six hectares; and there about 200 children grow up amid the 
country air, and under the care of nurses appointed by the society. 
On the Sunday their parents come to see them, and to enjoy the fresh 
air and beautiful scenery of the place, which has well earned its name 
of Beauregard. ‘They have a library, a school, a lecture-hall, in 
addition to their commercial undertakings. On St. John’s Day they 
hold their féte, to which they invite all the notabilities of the district : 
2400 cards of invitation were issued in 1865. The scene, as de- 
scribed by M. Duval, is one of pastoral simplicity and beauty. The 
great men mix freely with these artisans, who have vindicated the 
nobility of labour, and the great ladies do not hesitate to join in the 
dance with ;the young workmen of Beauregard. It is more like a 
verse from some idyll of the golden age than an episode of French 
life under the Second Empire. 

Some of the provincial associations have attained large proportions : 
thus the ‘‘Société des Tisseurs,” at Lyons, has 1800 members, and 
the “‘Association des Rubaniers de St. Etienne ” has 1200 members 
and 1,200,000 francs capital. M.P. Hubert-Valleroux estimates the 
number of these societies at 100 or 120.. In Spain, Italy, and 
America there also exist societies of production. A co-operative ex- 
periment in agriculture was made by Von Thiinen, a much-esteemed 
scientific farmer and publicist, with gratifying results. 

The Co-operative Stores, which are so numerous and healthy in 
England, do not flourish abroad in the same degree. In 1832, at the 
instance of two benevolent cotton manufacturers, a number of the 
workmen of Guebwiller united themselves together, in order to obtain 
bread cheap and good. The firm of Schulumberger & Bourcart, to 
whom we have just alluded, put the matter in a fair way for trial by 
building their workpeople a bakehouse, The men paid their weekly 
subscriptions, bought flour wholesale, and made their own bread. In 
1839 they had sold 452,181 loaves, at 124 per cent. below the market- 
price, and had besides in their bank 13,000 francs. ‘The society 
added to its bakery the sale of other articles of daily necessity—in fact, 
became a co-operative store of the English fashion, They have 


joined to it a feature yet unknown to our stores, a free loan-society, 
but of its rules or operations we have learned nothing. , There is a 
very similar association at Dieuze. 
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At Paris stores do not seem to be. much in demand. In 1866 
there were 20 store societies in Lyons, having about 3000 members 
and a capital of 350,000 francs; the number is now over 25. The 
number of these societies in all France is about 300. 

A co-operative society of a very curious nature is to be found in 
Paris, and from the singularity of its plan of operation deserves a brief 
notice, although scarcely likely to have many imitators. ‘This is the 
Society of the United Shops, whose premises, which have cost more 
than £40,0000, form a magnificent pile of buildings in the Place 
du Chateau d’Eau, and contain depots of about 150 trades. A stated 
portion of the price paid by the customers of the United Shops is set 
apart for investment in government bonds, and thus in process ot 
time, varying from two to fifty-nine years, the purchaser is entitled 
to get back the exact amount he originally expended. ‘This clever 
method, by which the buyer has all his purchase-money returned, 
and the seller yet makes a handsome profit, is the invention of Messrs. 
Alexandre & Fils, the harmonium makers. 

In Italy the writings of Professor Francesco Vigano have had much 
to do with the extension of co-operation. Another friend of the 
movement was the late Guiseppe Dolfi, a man of great honesty and 
courage, who had his share in the liberation of italy. There are 


not only stores, but people’s banks, manufacturing societies, and popu- 
lar libraries. 

In Denmark the attention of a benevolent pastor was drawn to the 
subject of co-operation, and the accounts which he read in the ‘‘ Co- 
operator” led him to incite his compatriots to follow the example 


which had been set them by the working-men of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. Accordingly, Pastor Sonné, in a series of conferences, ex- 
plained the objects and constitution of the English co-operative socie- 
ties, and formed at Thisted, in May 1866, a store-society of 80 
members. In 1868 the members had increased to 190 ; they had paid 
5 per cent. to capital, 6 per cent. on purchases ; they had a reserve 
fund, and the increase of their business had rendered necessary their 
removal to larger premises, where they have also a Jibrary and news- 
room. At first the Thisted society were allowed 10 per cent. on 
their wholesale purchases from the bakers ; but these acute tradesmen, 
thinking that the co-operatives could not do without them at all, 
lowered this rate, first to 5, and then to 25 per cent. Upon this 
the co-operators redressed their own grievance by adding a_bakc- 
house to their other possessions, In the winter they were able to 
lend their members money on the paid-up shares, and thus carried 
them over a season of want of work. 

The success of this society, and the writings of Pastor Sonné, have 
led to the formation of several Household Associations, one of which 
was opened in Copenhagen, in 1868. ‘There are now about 300 co- 
operative societies of all descriptions, with 2500 members and a capi- 
tal of 18007. The co-operators are sufficiently strong to support a 
monthly magazine (Arbeideren), published at Copenhagen since the 
commencement of 1868. 

Mr. William Pare, F.S.S., whilst in Norway in 1868, desirous of 
bettering the condition of the working population with whom he came 
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in contact, assembled the workmen “of the Eidsfoss Ironworks, ex- 
Leg to them the nature and objects of co-operative stores, distri- 
uted amongst them some of the writings of Sonné, and in October 
they opened a store, which has since made most encouraging progress. 
Here, as elsewhere, a preliminary difficulty was the credit system ; 
most of the people were in debt to shopkeepers, from whom they, 
there as elsewhere, not unfrequently had to buy bad food and dear. 
However, at Mr. Pare’s suggestion, the better-off among them paid 
off the debts of their poorer brethren, the repayment of the money 
being secured to them by a lien on the future profits of the store. 
Mr. Pare also set apart for them at the works a reading-room, which 
he supplied with Danish co-operative literature. The progress and 
resent position of the society is shown in the following para a — 
“ Capital, 1347. ; business done in seven months, 3541. Tt as 51 
members, all connected with the ironworks, most of whom have been 
rescued from debt by the operations of the society. They have traded 
strictly for ready-money both in buying and selling ; and when, in 
April, they took stock and balanced their accounts, they found, after 
paying all expenses, and allowing for depreciation, they had made a 
profit of about 217. on the seven months’ transactions. This has been 
divided according to purchases, but has not been drawn out, each 
member’s share being placed to his credit in the ss ng account. The 
Eidsfoss Co-operative Society is the first successful attempt of this 


kind in Norway, an abortive one having been made some two years 


ago at Kongsborg, the seat of the government silver-mines, The 
example of Eidsfoss has, however, induced the establishment, under 
favourable auspices, of a society in the parish of Hof, about seven 
miles from Eidsfoss, and co-operative societies in other parts of Nor- 
way are in course of formation.” 

At Norkopping, in 1860, was founded the first Swedish Working 
Men’s Society. is the next seven years it expended 1200 rix-thalers 
in aiding its sick, opened a library, and built, at a cost of 77,000 rix- 
thalers, a hall wherein to hold its meetings, and a number of the 
members started a co-operative cloth-factory. The Gothenburg 
Society, in 1866, was established on still broader principles. All per- 
sons wishing to consider themselves workmen were eligible as members, 
and women were admitted on an equal footing with the “ lords of 
creation.” In April, 1867, they opened astore. They have now three 
stores, a library and reading-room, a building society, a people’s bank, 
anda singing choir. It isas yet only an experiment, having had a year 
of great trial, but is expected to hold its own and prosper. ‘These 
societies are becoming numerous, and support a newspaper (Arbe- 
taren), the thirty-third number of which is now lying on our table. 

In America and in the English colonies co-operative stores are pro- 
bably not unfrequent, although the total absence of any general organi- 
sation prevents one from hearing of them except by accident. ‘They 
exist at Chicago, Charleston, Lawrence, &c., &c. 

_ The “Société Alimentaire” of Grenoble is another example of the 
fecundity of the co-operative principle. It owes its formation to M. 
Taulier, who in 1850 was Mayor of Grenoble. On his proposition, 
the town organised an alimentary society, gave it a building, and made 
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the necessary advances from the municipal funds. M. Taulier went 
to Geneva, to study the details of the society in successful operation 
there ; a public subscription was opened, and a knowledge of the 
objects of the new institution was diffused among the population by 
bills posted on the walls. A committee of thirty-one members was 
appointed, who drew up rules for the guidance of the society, and the 
municipality, in addition to.its former liberality, now undertook to 
make good the deficiency if the project failed. By the honesty, chea 

ness, and excellence of the food which it sold, the society speedily 
ensured itself success, and in 1852 freed itself from municipal patron- 
age, and stood upon its own responsibility. The only subscription 
now required is the purchase of a card of membership, holding good 
for one year. This is charged 25 cents to outdoor, and 1 franc to 
indoor customers. On producing his card of membership at the 
wicket, the member receives, in return for his money, a jetton represent- 
ing the amount he desirestoexpend. That, both as to cost and com- 
fort, these large dining-halls are a great improvement is incontestable. 
The cost of living at them is thus given by M. Finot, a journeyman 
printer: ‘‘In the morning I take a soup, 10 cents; a quart of wine, 
73 cents; dinner—meat, 20 cents; wine, 7} cents ; bread, 5 cents ; 


supper—potage, 10 cents ; wine, 73 cents.” The total for the day may 
be stated thus :— 


There are some items in this recital which are of contested utility, 
but a contrast it forms to the cost of living of the English work- 
man! 

In 1851, the society at Grenoble sold 882,874 jettons, repre- 
senting 87,154 francs 9 cents; in 1856, they sold 1,310,715 jettons, 
representing 130,197 francs 65 cents. In 1859, the figures were 
1,090,524 jettons, worth 112,511 francs 40 cents—a falling-off ex- 
pape by the stoppage of the glove-making industry and the war in 

taly, two circumstances which had drained the town of a portion of 


its popaiation. The plan of selling by jettons is praised by the 


French economists as a means of inducing saving habits, and they say 
it is no uncommon thing for the wives of workmen to purchase these 
to the value of 25 francs at a time, thus providing to a large extent 
for the:bodily wants of the household, and removing the temptation 
to drunkenness and dissipation out of the reach of their husbands. 
The Alimentary Society of Grenoble has not been without imitators 
in France and Italy, and the large English dining-halls probably owe 
their existence to its influence. 

The application of co-operation to building, as a means of pro- 
viding the working-classes with cheap and healthy houses, has been 
very successfully achieved in the ‘‘ Cités Ouvriéres”” of Mulhouse. In 
1837, when Professor Huber first saw Mulhouse, he thought it was 
about on a par with Glasgow or Manchester—that is, the Manchester 
of 1837, There was one additional element of misery at Mulhouse : 
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situated on the borders of France, it was the temporary home of a 
horde of nomadic vagabonds. The “Société Industrielle de Mulhouse ” 
occupied itself with the task of improvement. In 1850, it con- 
sidered the subject of the protection of the workman from accidents 
by machinery. ‘The committee appointed were in favour of a law 
similar to that in effect in England; but the society did not endorse 
the views of their committee, but thought that the same object might 
be attained by the organisation of a committee of inspection. which 
should suggest to the masters the an ser f precautions. This plan 
failed in practice. It was too benevolently inquisitorial. The 
society then offered a prize in competition for the firm that had most 
completely guarded their employés from the cruel chances of un- 
fenced machinery. One firm atl that of Dollfus, Mieg, & Co., 
appeared to claim it. But the agitation of the question has done 
good, and wise precautions against accidents dre now in general use. 

Another evil practice, which has ceased at Mulhouse, is that of 
working in relays day and night. No doubt, at the first sight, there 
appears to be every economical reason for keeping in continual mo- 
tion the monster machines which do the work of to-day, for there is a 
great loss of power in their stoppage ; but experience at Mulhouse, as 
in England, has shown that night-work and overtime is a fatal mis- 

take. Not only is night-labour costlier, but it is worth less. ‘‘ It is 
easy for a practised eye, in looking at a piece, to tell where night- 
work has commenced,” said a manufacturer to M. Veron. In 1827, 
the society endeavoured to obtain legal protection and shorter hours 
for the children employed in factories; and in 1839, the law 
enacted that no children under eight years of age should be em- 
ployed, nor should they work full-time until they were twelve years 
old. ‘lhis was well, and would have produced good results if the 
Government had enforced it. But, by not appointing inspectors, 
they enabled the unscrupulous to set the law at defiance. As for the 
honest men, they were at liberty to prosecute their dishonest neigh- 
bours, and secure their conviction if they could. Meanwhile mammon 
was triumphant, and the “ cry of the children,” robbed of the plea- 
sure and grace of childhood, barred from the flowers and the sun- 
soe bondslaves to the Moloch of greed, rose sorrowfully up to 
eaven. 

The society did not lose heart at their defeat; they agitated the 
question unceasingly, and in 1848, by the aid of Paria Charles 
Dupin, they passed through the ‘‘ Chambre des Pairs” a Factory Act 
very similar to that in operation here. Before this law could receive 
the assent of the other house, came the Revolution of February. There 
is, therefore, only the law of 1841, which there is no official machinery 
toenforce. In 1850, the society desired to found a superannuation fund 
(Caisse de Retraite) for the workmen, and with this object, they pro- 
mised to every workman who would subscribe 3 per cent. of his salary 
an addition of 2 per cent. tothe amount. They thought by this means 
to have stimulated the men to saving, and also to have protected them 
against the bitter poverty and dependence in which too many of the 
artisan class end their days. But in ten years there were only six- 
teen persons sufficiently farseeing, and sufficiently afraid of the evi] 
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days drawing nigh, as to fall in with this offer. Nor are the reasons 
far to seek. If life were as certain as it is uncertain, our surprise 
would be greater. The good proposed was too much in perspective 
to effect habits of saving where all had previously been waste and 
improvidence. Still more important, the scheme did not appeal to self- 
respect, but had an air of charity and patronage from the employer to the 
employed; and those who know how the pride of the artisan revolts 
at the least suspicion of officious pity, will see in that fact alone 
sufficient cause for the failure of this well-meant scheme. Such 
was the place and the people. 

Let us now turn to the building society. The first impulse to the 
formation of the “Cité Ouvriéres” was the receipt of a translation of 
Mr. Henry Roberts’s work on Improved Dwellings for’ the Working 
Classes, which was circulated by the French Government. The 
idea of a building society suggested itself to M. Jean Dollfus, and it 
commenced in 1853, with twelve shareholders and a capital of 
12007. ; in 1860, the shareholders were nineteen, and the capital 
14,2007. The State, having had under its consideration the necessity 
of providing better accommodation for the working-classes, autho- 
rised assistance to the extent of one-third of the entire sum ex- 
pended. In effect, the State has given 12,0007. In return for this 
subvention, the society contracted to sell the houses at cost-price, 
and to let them at not more than 8 percent. ‘The shareholders’ 
profits are limited to 4 per cent. ‘The workman who wishes to be- 
come the purchaser of his own house has to pay in the first instal- 
ment from 12/. to 16/., and the remainder in sums varying from 
fifteen shillings to one pound monthly. Interest is allowed on the 
small payments at the rate of 5 per cent., thus answering some of the 
purposes of a savings-bank. 

An infant-school has been built, and has about 150 pupils. The 
houses vary in size, but are all of them an immense improvement on 
the horrible overcrowded hovels of former days. ‘There are lodging- 
houses for the bachelors, and baths, washhouses, dining-rooms, bakery, 
&c., for the use of the establishment. In 1860 the society had ex- 

nded 6,400/. on the erection of dwelling-houses alone. When 
Huber visited it, on a sabbath eve in 1858, he saw ‘‘ men, women, and 
children walking in their gardens, or sitting on benches before the 
door, or in the shade of a tree laden with fruit, or in a shadowy 
arbour ; in quiet talk amongst themselves, or with their neighbours 
over the low hedge, showing or looking after their self-grown vege- 
tables, berries, fruits, and flowers; gathering a nosegay, or smelling 
at the roses, that were there in marvellous abundance; the children 
romping, many an old man enjoying quietly his book or paper, and, 
of course, pipe or cigar, and most parties preparing to sit down to 
their cup of coffee. 

“* Well, all this is certainly not very strange and wonderful in itself, 
and I hope you may have seen the like of it a hundred times; but 
then, I am sure, even as you saw it, you could not help rejoicing at 
such pictures and tokens of quiet peaceful home enjoyment. And 
then, probably, what you remember in that way were merely, as it 
were, one or a few instances. here and there at a time. _— is 
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already the difference in favour of our cité, where you have hundreds 
of families enjoying themselves in that way. And then you know, or 
might learn from themselves, that most of them had but a short time 
ago—perhaps from one to three or four years—had no idea of such 
enjoyment, but only of that sort of revelling, the din of which broke 
in from afar into the quietness of the cité, as if to make us more 
sensible of it. And then there is comets about most of those 
honest people, in the way they look at their house and garden, and 
pluck that rose, or bind up that shrub—nay, in their very walk or 
air—which bespeaks at once the proprietaire.” 

Straight streets, pleasant gardens, general cleanliness and comfort— 
such appear tobe the characteristics of the “Cité Ouvriéres” of Mul- 
house. Nearly in the centre is a large square containing the public 
buildings, the bathhouse, reading-room, &c., surrounded by trees and 
pleasant lawns. 

The example of the Mulhouse Building Society has not been without 
its effects. At Leipsic, Genoa, Paris, &c., we hear of ‘ Cités 
Ouvriéres.” At Genoa a society was formed in 1864 for building 

urposes, its object being to supply each of its members with a 
se thy and well-built lodging. The society has built a large house, 
divided into fifty-four distinct lodgings, and has laid the foundation- 
stone of a second. It expects to supply all its members in six years, 

Of the application of the principle of association to education, 
meaning by that wide phrase simply the teaching and diffusion of 
useful knowledge, there is not much to report beyond the gradual 
spread of popular libraries in France and Italy. These library 
societies are strictly co-operative, although most of them receive 
help either from the communal authorities, or from private liberality. 
M. Jean Macé, the author of the charming “ History of a Bit of 
Bread,” has had a large share in encouraging the formation of these 
institutions, and of a society for their systematic encouragement. The 
town library system, which works so well in England, has failed in 
France; most of the town libraries are of old institution, and have 
fallen far behind the demands of the age in science and literature. 
This failure appears to be an admitted fact, and the attempt to leaven the 
mass of popular ignorance has in consequence sought new channels. 

At Lyons, St. Etienne, Guebwiller, Charleville, and other places, 
there are found societies which appear to correspond somewhat with 
the ‘ mutual schools” familiar to those acquainted with the village life 
of South Lancashire. 

In Portugal there are workmen’s unions, which give aid to the un- 
employed, relieve the widows and orphans of deceased members, and 
perform the functions of friendly societies. ‘They also devote them- 
selves to the education of the people, by means of night-schools, 
libraries, lectures, &c.* These associations are numerous. Those 
of Lisbon had, in 1862, above 12,000 members. 

* Their objects are thus stated :—“1° Venir en aide aux ouvriers dans les circonstances 
malheureuses, comme la wietllesse, le manque de travail; donner des secours aux veuves et 
enfants des ouvrieres décédés. 2° Assurer et hater le développement intellectuel de leurs 
membres, en établissant des écoles de soir, des bibliothéques, des salles de lecture, des 


expositions, &c.”—Rapport, t.i.p.497. Is there not need for improvement when old age 
has to be reckoned in sad sincerity as one of the workman’s es ? 
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In 1863 a novel co-operative society was formed by some journey- 
man printers, who were desirous of spreading the classic works of 
French literature amongst their fellows of the labouring-classes. It 
was a happy thought, but how to carry it into effect? The pro- 
moters were actuated, not by any desire of gain, but by considerations 
of the public good, to be obtained by placing the finest works of the 
national intellect in the cottage of the workman. In a short time, 
120 workmen engaged to pay one franc weekly for a year, to provide 
capital for the publication of the six first volumes of the National 
Library (Bibliothéque Nationale). The works were well received by 
the public, and the large sale encouraged the continuation of the 
series to twenty volumes. It was necessary to reprint some of the 
earlier volumes, but they found the expenses of their bookshop, &c. 
had absorbed their entire capital. ‘‘No one,” says M. Blanc, 
‘dreamed of complaining ; it was, on the contrary, with a smile upon 
their lips, and contentment in their hearts, that the founders of the 
‘ Bibliotheque Nationale’ sought again in' the corners of their purses 
for the 20-sous pieces necessary for the continuation of the work they 
had begun.” The capital reached 12,000 francs, and the works of 
Voltaire, &c. were thus published at a price equal to 23d. per volume. 
Those who had furnished the capital were now recompensed by re- 
ceiving gratis the publications of the society, which they had formerly 
bought like the rest of the public. 

The success which attended their experiment led to the projection 
of a second series of a slightly different class, The works they had 
published were of an excellent character, but they appealed to such 
of the labouring-classes as already possessed a certain degree of in- 
telligence and education. They now determined, for the benefit of 
those who had not already this primary education, to publish a 
“* Library of Education.” This task was a much more difficult one than 
that which they had successfully achieved. It was necessary in this 
case to have the books specially written, instead of being able to 
select at pleasure those which all the world have agreed upon as the 
best. By the aid of some men of letters, who took an interest in the 
good work, they were enabled to issue concise manuals of grammar, 
geometry, geography, natural history, &c. &c. The two collections 
mene, in 1868, 142 volumes, of which two million copies had been 
sold. 

The communal institutions of Russia have not received that amount 
of careful study which they deserve. The Russians may almost be 
described as a nation of Socialists. No cultivator has more than a 
life-interest in the land; at the death of the holder it reverts to 
the community. In some parts, even this modified form of individual 
property does not exist, but all join in the common work, and all 
share in the common profits. For the rest, the mujiks appear to 

enjoy a large share of self-government, the election of the communal 
officers being in the hands of the general assembly, which is convoked 
three times each year, and of which extraordinary meetings are held 
whenever there arises anything of special importance to be decided. 
The Starosta, or chief man, is sometimes appointed by the superior 
authorities, but generally by thecommune, He, in conjunction with 
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the elders, exercises judicial functions within certain limits. Practically, 
they are a useful and efficient court of arbitration. To the Russian 
the commune is all-important; it is a national feeling, which finds 
expression even in the proverbs of the people. What changes the 
emancipation of the serfs may have on these institutions it is difficult to 
say. ‘The policy of the Government has been to discourage them, and 
substitute in their place the system of peasant proprietorship. That 
the old plan has a deep hold on the affections of the people is un- 
doubted, but the statement of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” that not a 
peasant in Russia had availed himself of the facilities given him by 
the law of emancipation of becoming the freeholder of the land on 
which he lived, is incorrect. From an article by M. V. de Porchine, 
founded on the statistics presented to the “ Société d’Economie 
Politique de Paris,” by M. Milutine, we learn that in Februa 
1865, 2,549,298 peasants had purchased their own plot of land, 
and that 2,426,027 had paid instalments with the same object; 
in fact, that 4,975,325 mujiks were in the way of becoming peasant 
proprietors. 

In Russia, we find also curious confederations of commercial and 
manufacturing labourers. There are above a score of these “‘arteles ” 
at St. Petersburg alone. The total number of members is above 3000. 
The best-known is that attached to the bourse and custom-house. 
The society is responsible for the good conduct of its members. 
The director is chosen by and from the society. A manufacturer in 
want of men addresses himself to this head-man, who appoints the 
members who are togo. No member can engage himself except by 
the direction of the chief. Nor are the wages payable to the em- 
ployé, but to the director, and a strict account is kept of all sums 
received. ‘The profits are divided amongst the members. A mem- 
ber who falls ill, may receive his salary from the society for one 
year, unless his malady is the result of his own folly or evildoing. 
At death, the privilege of membership is sold by the heirs. ‘The 
entrance-fee is large, about 1000 roubles (150/.); of this sum a part, 
varying from 25/. to 50/., is paid at once, and the remainder by 
annual deductions from wages and profits. The entrance-fee is 
divided amongst the members. When a member wishes to leave, 
about a third of the entrance-money is returned to him. This part- 
ing fee is derived, in the same manner, from a discount on the profits 
of those who were members when he joined, and who shared in the 
distribution of his preliminary payment. The members may draw a 
portion of their money on account, to meet current expenses, but the 
general division of profits is made annually, and in equal shares, with 
the exception of the Starosta (head-man), secretary, and treasurer, 
who receive a small extra payment for their services to the “ artele.” 
The number of members varies from 30 to 150. Stringent rules 
are enforced for the punishment of any misconduct. . 

The extent of these “arteles” is immense ; they have a large share of 
the national industry in their hands. Almost the entire fishing-trade 
is conducted in this manner. Even the travelling hawkers—who, in 
the present condition of Russia, perform an important part in bring- 
ing goods, &c. to small villages, almost shut out from the rest of the 
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world by the difficulties of communication—form themselves into 
temporary “‘ arteles,” and work for the common good. These associa- 
tions generally last for three years, when the affairs of the society 
are wound up, and the profits equally divided. 

The length to which this article has already extended prevents us 
from examining the history and organisation of the many communistic 
experiments which have been tried in America. Mr. Dixon’s ‘‘ New 
America” has made some of these religions famous, and for want of 
space we must simply refer the reader to that book for an account 
of the Shakers and others, who, in this present age, have, like the 
early Christians, all things in common. 

hus we bring our task to a close: like Puck, we bave put a 
girdle round the earth in forty minutes, and seen, in various climes, 
the efforts of the people to raise themselves from dependence and 
misery. And themoral of the story? We leave it to carry its own 
moral with it; the eloquence of facts is the most convincing oratory. 
It is possible that co-operation may be but a curious episode of in- 
dustrial life, but it is also possible that these associations are (as the 
present writer has elsewhere said) the faint streaks of light flushing 
the grey sky, and heralding the dawn of that glorious day when the 
strife and discord of our own age shall be succeeded by harmony and 
peace ; when 


‘Each man seeks his own in all men’s 
And all men work in noble brotherhood.” 


E. A. Axon. 


Nore.—In writing this paper the following authorities have been chiefly relied on :— 
“The Co-operator ;’”’ Manchester, 1860-69.—This well-conducted periodical, under the 
editorship of Mr. Henry Pitman, has become the recognised organ of the movement, and 
is a storehouse of materials for co-operative history. ‘“‘ Journal des Economistes :” Paris, 
1846-69.—A large share of attention is paid to co-operation in this journal of European 
fame. We may specify the papers by Reybaud, Duval, Robert, Porochine, Ott, Garnier, 
&c. “The Industrial Partnerships Record ” (edited by KE. O. Greening and R. B. Walker). 
—With the second volume, the title was changed to “Social Economist,” and the paper 
passed to the editorial care of G. J. Holyoake. “Association,” 1868.—Of this perio- 
dical, which fell a victim to the press laws of France, we have not been able to obtain 
a set. Les Associations Ouvriéres,” Eugene Veron: Paris, 1865. Lettres sur la 
Co-opération,” par Léon A. Rieder: Paris, 1868. ‘‘ L’Association Co-opérative des 
Societes wre nate de Production,” par M. Eugene Villedien: Paris, 1869. “Les 
Associations pératives,” par M. Jules Duval: Paris, 1366 (Association Polytechnique. 
Cours d'Economie Industrielle). “ Almanac de la Co-opération,” 1869. “ Exposition 
Universelle de 1867, Rapports du Jury International,” pers sous la direction de M. 
Michel Chevalier: Paris, 1868. “Correspondence with Her Majesty’s Missions Abroad 
regarding Industrial Questions and ‘Trades Unions:” London, 1867 (Parliamentnry 
paper). “Report of the Proceedings of the London Co-operative Congress,” edited by 
J. M. Ludlow: London, 1867. “Social Innovators and their Schemes,” by William Lucas 
Sargent: London, 1858. “Historical Revelations,” by Louis Blanc: London, 1858. “ Les 
Associations Ouvriéres (Sociétés Co-opératives) et de leur situation legale en France,” 
par Paul Hubert-Valleroux: Paris, 1869. Various other works and m ne articles 
have been consulted. The writer’s thanks are due to Mr. Henry Pitman, Dr. Crestadoro, 
and Mr, R. B. Walker, for the aid they have given him. . 
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PART II. 


LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, AND CHRONICLE OF 1868-69. 


CLASSIFIED SUMMARY OF ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, 


PASSED IN THE FIRST SESSION OF THE TWENTIETH PARLIAMENT OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


(«L” in parenthesis after the title signifies that the Act originated in the House of 
Lords, and “C” that it originated in the House of Commons. “ Ir.’’ stands for 
first reading; “2r.” for second reading; and ‘3r.” for third reading. Of those Acts 
to the title of which an asterisk is prefixed, an abstract is given in the pages follow- 
ing the Summary.) 


1. ARMY AND NAVY. 


FortIFIcaTIONs (PROVISION FoR Expeysss) (C), for providing the final 
sum necessary to be raised by Loan for carrying on the works now in 
course of construction for the protection of the Royal Arsenals and 
Dockyards and the Ports of Dover and Portland, and for authorising 
the abandonment of that portion of the works already sanctioned by 
Parliament which has not been yet commenced, Mr. Cardwell and 
Captain Vivian. 

Commons: July 19, 1r.; 22, 2r.; 30, Committee amendments nega- 
tived ; 31, 3r. Lords: Aug. 3, 5,6. Royal Assent, Aug. 9. 

Marine Mutiny (C), Messrs. Dodson, Childers, and Ayrton, for the 
better regulation of marines ashore. 

Commons: Mar. 9, Ir.; 18, 2r.; 19, through Committee, amended; 
22, considered; 23,3r. Lords’ Stages: Apr. 5,6, 8,9. Royal Assent, 
Apr. 19. 

*Minitia (C), Mr. Cardwell and Major Vivian, to amend the law 

relating to the militia by allowing them to join the army in training. 
Commons’ Stages: Apr. 15, 20, 22, 23. Lords: Apr. 27, 2r.; 
29, Committee ; May 3, report; 3, 3r. Royal Assent, May 13. : 

Mixit1a (IRELAND) (C), to amend “The Militia (Ireland) Act, 1854,” 
as to providing houses or places for the keeping of the arms, accoutre- 
ments, clothing, or other stores of the Militia when not embodied, 
‘Mr. Chichester Fortescue and Mr. Attorney-General for Ireland. 

Commons : July 20, 22, 29,30. Lords: Aug. 3, 5,6. Royal Assent, 
ug. 9. 

Miui114 Pay (C), to defray the charge. of the pay, clothing, and con- 
tingent and other expenses of the Disembodied Militia in Great 
Britain and Ireland ; to grant allowances in certain cases to subaltern 
officers, adjutants, paymasters, quartermasters, surgeons, assistant- 
surgeons, and surgeons’ mates of the Militia; and to authorise the 
employment of the non-commissioned officers. 

Commons: June 18, July 19, 22,30. Lords: Aug. 3, 5,6, Royal 
Assent, Aug. 9. 
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*MILLBANK Prison (L), to enable military offenders to be confined 
therein, Lord Northbrook. . 
Lords’ Stages: July 27, 30; Aug. 2,3. Commons’ Stages: Aug. 3, 
4, 5, 6. al Assent, Aug. 9. 
Mutiny (C), Messrs. Dodson, Cardwell, and the Judge Advocate General. 
Commons: Mar. 12, 1r.; 18, 2r.; 19, Committee; Mar. 22, 3r. 
Lords’ Stages: Apr. 5, 6, 8,9. Royal Assent, Apr. 19. 
ae Stores (L), Marquis of Lansdowne, for the better protection 
of. 


Lords : Mar. 16, 1r.; Apr. 2, 2r.; 15, Committee; 16, amendments 
reported; 19, amended and 3r. Commons: Apr. 21, Ir.; 23, 2r.; 
Committee, amended; 28, considered; 29, 3r. Royal Assent, 

ay 13. 

Pensions Commutation (C), the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. 
Stansfeld, to provide for the commutation of pensions payable to 
officers of the army and navy. 

Commons: June 29, July 5, 6, 7, 8. Lords: July 9, 15, 16, 19. 
Royal Assent, July 26. 

*VoLUNTEER AcT (1863) AMENDMENT (C), to amend the Volunteer Act, 

1863, Captain Vivian and Mr. Secretary Cardwell. 
Commons: July 22, 26, 29, 30. Lords: Aug. 3, 5, 6. Royal 

Assent, Aug. 9. 


2. CHURCH AND EDUCATION. 


*Bisnors’ ResicNaTIon (L), the Archbishop of Canterbury, for the relief 
of archbishops and bishops when incapacitated by infirmity. 

Lords’ Stages: July 5, 13, 15, 19, 20. Commons’ Stages: July 26, 

— 2, 5, 6 (limited to two years in Committee). al Assent, 
ug. 11. 

*ENDOWED Scuoots (C), Messrs. Forster and Bruce, to amend the law 
relating to endowed schools and other educational endowments in 
England, and otherwise to provide for the advancement of education. 

Commons: Feb. 18, Ir.; Mar. 15, 2r., and referred to Select Com- 
mittee; May 10, Committee authorised to divide the Bill, and to 
report two Bills; May 11, Bill reported, to be printed (No. 115), and 
minutes of proceedings to be printed (No. 208) ; June 17, Committee ; 
ren 18, 8r. Lords: June 22, 28, July 15, 23, 26, 29. Royal Asent, 

ug. 2. 

“Irish Cuurca (C), to put an end to the Establishment of the Church 
in Ireland, and to make provision in respect of the temporalities 
thereof, and in respect of the Royal College of Maynooth, Messrs. 
at Gladstone, Bright, Fortescue, and the Attorney-General for 

eland. 

Commons: Mar. 1, lr.; Mar. 18, debate on 2r. commenced; re- 
sumed Mar. 19, 22, 23; Mar. 24 (2.45 a.m.), 2r. carried by 368 
against 250; April 15, consideration in Committee begun, and con- 
tinued on April 16, 19, 22, 23, 26, 29, May 3, 4, 6,7; Bill reprinted 
(No. 112); May 13, report; May 28, recommitted ; May 51, 3r.; July 
15 and 16, Lords’ amendments considered; July 23, Lords’ amend- 
ments to Commons’ amendments considered. Lords: June 1, Ir.; 
June 14, 15, 17, 18, debates on 2r., carried by 179 against 146; June 
29, July 1, 5, 9, Committee ; July 12, 3r. ; vay %. 22, 23, considera- 
Commons’ amendments to Lords’ amendments. Royal Assent, 

y 26, 
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*New ParisHes AND CHURCH-BUILDING AcTs AMENDMENT (L), the 
Archbishop of York, to amend the Acts named. 

Lords: May 13, Ir.; June 11, 2r.; June 24, July 12, Committee ; 
13, report; 15, 3r. Royal Assent, Aug. 11... 

Norro.k Istanp Bisuopric (L), Earl Granville, to amend so much 
of the 6th and 7th Vict. c. 35, as provides that Norfolk Island is to be 
part of the diocese of Tasmania. 

Commons : May 13, Ir.; 6, 2r.; 31, Committee; June 2, 3r. Lords: 
Apr. 23, Ir.; 26, 2r.; 27, Committee; 29,3r. Royal Assent, Aug. 24. 


OxrorpD University Statutes (C), to remove doubts as to the validity 
- = statutes passed by the Convocation of the University, Mr. 
ardy. 
Ponies : May 28, Ir.; June 1, 2r.; 3, Committee and 3r. Lords’ 
Stages: June 4, 8, 11,14. Royal Assent, June 24. 
*PRESENTATION OF BENEFICES BELONGING TO Roman CaTHOLICs, &c. 
C), the Archbishop of Canterbury, to repeal part of an Act of Wil- 


& Mary, which involved forfeiture for sixty days’ non-residence. 

Tords: July 22, 29, 30, Aug. 2. Commons: Aug. 5, 6,7. Royal 
Assent, Aug. 11. 

Pusiic Act (1868) AMENDMENT (C), Mr. Bruce and the 
Solicitor-General. _ 

Commons: July 14, 22, 23,26. Lords: July 27, 29, 30, Aug. 2. 
Royal Assent, Aug. 9. 

Srrairs SETTLEMENTS (L), Earl Granville, for the separation of the 
Straits Settlements from the diocese of Calcutta. 

Lords’ Stages: July 27, 30, Aug. 2,3. Commons’ Stages: Aug. 3, 
5, 6,7. Royal Assent, Aug. 9. 

Sunpay anp Ragcep Scuoois (C), Messrs. C. Reed, Bazley, Graves, 
and McArthur, toexempt from rating Sunday and ragged schools for 
gratuitous instruction. 

Commons: Apr. 8, Ir.; June 16, 2r., carried by 228 against 71; 
June 22, 25, July 1, 5, Committee; 8, report; 12, 3r. Lords: July 
13, 19, 20, 22. Royal Assent, July 26. 

*TiTLES OF RELIGIous ConGreGatTions Act Extension (C), to extend 
to burial-grounds the provisions of the Act of the 13th and 14th Vict. 
c. 28, intituled “An Act to render more simple and effectual the 
titles by which congregations and societies, for purposes of religious 
worship or education in England and Ireland, hold property for such 
purposes,” Mr. Headlam and Mr, Pease. 

Commons: May 13, 1r.; June 7, 2r.; 11, Committee; 14, 3r. 
Lords: June 15, July 2,5, 6. Royal Assent, July 12. 


3. CRIME AND PAUPERISM. 


CoLoniat Prisoners Removat (L), Earl Granville, for authorising the 
removal of offenders from one colony to another for the purposes of 
punishment. 

Lords: April 13, 1r.; 15, 2r.; 19, Committee; 20, 3r. Commons: 
April 22, Ir.; 26, 2r.; 27, Committee; 28, 3r. Royal Assent, May 13. 

Contacious Disgases (L), to amend “The Contagious Diseases Act, 
1866,” Lord Northbrook. 

Lords: July 23, 27, 29, 30, Aug. 2. Commons: Aug. 5, 6, 7. 
Royal Assent, Aug. 11. 


CriminaL Lunatics (C), Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen and Mr. Bruce, to 
amend the law. 
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Royal Assent, Aug. 9. 

*HaBITUAL Criminats (L\, Earl of Kimberley, for the more effectual 
prevention of crime. 

Lords: Feb. 26, 1r.; Mar. 5, 2r.; 15, passed through Committee 
with amendments; April 6, amendments reported and others made ; 
8, 3r. Commons: April 12, 1r.; July 26, 2r.; Aug. 4 and 5, Com- 
mittee; 6, report and 3r. Royal Assent, Aug. 11. 

fo Law (IRELAND) AMENDMENT (C), Mr. Gregory and Col. Van- 

date: - 

Commons : June 22, 28, July 5, 6, 9, 13,15, 16,19. Lords: July 20, 
22, 23, 26,27. Royal Assent, Aug. 2. 

Poor Law Boarp ProvisionaL OrpeErs (C), to confirm three orders 
with reference to city of Chester, the incorporated hundreds of Tun- 
stead and Happing (Norfolk), and the parish of Wool Lavington 
(Sussex), Mr. Peel and Mr. Goschen. . 

mons’ Stages: June 16, 17, 18, 21. Lords: June 21, July 13, 
15,16. Royal Assent, July 26. 

Poor Law Union Loans (C), Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Candlish, and Mr. Dill- 
wyn, to transfer certain parochial payments from parish to union 
funds, and to alter and amend the law respecting the repayment of 
moneys borrowed by Poor Law Unions. 

Commons: May 13, 1r.; June 10, 2r.; 17, Committee, amended ; 
21, Committee; 23, 3r. Lords: June 24, July 5, 15, 19, 22. Royal 
Assent, Aug. 2. 

Poor RELIEF (TRELAND) Act (1862) AmeNDMENT (C), toamend the Act 
of the 25 & 26 Vict. c. 83, s. 9, by extending the age at which orphau 
and deserted children may be kept out at nurse, Admiral Seymour 
and Mr. O’Neill. 


Commons: May 11, June 1, 8, 9. Lords: June 1], 24, 25, 28. 
Royal Assent, July 12. 

*PREVENTION OF GAMING (SCOTLAND) (L), to prevent gaming in public 
places, the Earl of Morley. 

Lords: July 20, 23, 26, 27, 29. Commons: July 29, Aug. 2, 5, 6. 
Royal Assent, Aug. 9. 

Prisons (ScOTLAND) ADMINISTRATION AcT (1860) AMENDMENT (C), to 
amend “ The Prisons (Scotland) Administration Act, 1860,” the Lord 
oo Mr. Secretary Bruce, and Mr. Solicitor-General for Scot- 
and. 

Commons: June 3, 17, 21, 24, 28. Lords; June 29, July 16, 19, 
20. Royal Assent, July 26. 


4, FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Accounts, &c., PRESENTATION (C), to amend the law relating to the 
presentation of Accounts, Statements, Returns and Documents to 
Parliament, Mr. Ayrton and Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Commons’ Stages: July 22, 26, 29, 30. Lords: Aug. 5,6, 7. Royal 

| Assent, Aug. 9. 

-*Assessep Rates (C), for amending the law with respect to the rating 
of occupiers for short terms; Messrs. Goschen, Bruce, and Bright. 
Commons : Feb, 25, Ir.; June 7, 2r. ; June 8, committed pro forma 

and ordered to be reprinted (149) ; June 21, Committee ; July 2, ditto ; 
5,8r. Lords: July 6,13, 20, 23. Royal Assent, July 26. 
CANADA (Rupegt’s Lanp) Loan (C), for authorising a guarantee of a 


Commons’ Stages: June 22, July 22, 23, 30. Lords: Aug. 3,5, 6. © 
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loan to be raised by Canada for a b plage in respect of the transfer 
cd Rupert’s Land; Mr. Stansfeld and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Commons: Aug. 2, Ir.; 5, 2r.; 6, Committee; 7, report and 3r, 
Lords: Aug. 9,10. Royal Assent, Aug. 11. 

Crvit Orrices, Pensions (C), Messrs. Dodson, Gladstone, Lowe, to alter 
and amend the Acts enabling her Majesty to grant pensions to per- 
sons having held certain high civil offices. 
‘' Commons: Feb. 28, leave given; Mar 9, 1r.; Mar. 22, 2r.; May 27, 
Committee, Bill amended; May 29, report; June 28, 3r. Lords: 
June 29, July 30, Aug. 2,3. Royal Assent, Aug. 9. 

Crvi Service Pensions (C), Messrs. Locke King and Russell Gurney, 
to remove doubts as to the qualification of persons holding civil ser- 
vice pensions or receiving superannuation allowances to sit in Parlia- 
ment. 

Commons: Mar. 11, 1r.; Mar. 18, 2r.; April 8, Committee ; 12, 3r. 
Lords: April 13, 1r.; 30, 2r.; May 4, Committee; 13, 3r. Royal 
Assent, June 24. 

ConsoLIpaTED Funp (8,406,2721.) (C), to apply sums to the service of 
the years ending March 1868, 1869, and 1870. 

Commons’ Stages: Mar. 10, 11, 12, 15. Lords: Mar. 15, 16, 18, 19. 
Royal Assent, Mar. 19. 

CoNsSOLIDATED Fund (17,000,000I.) (C), to apply the sum to the service 
of the year ending March, 1870. 

Commons’ Stages: April 23, 26, 27, 28. Lords: April 29, 30; 
May 3,4. Royal Assent, May 13. 

CoNnsOLIDATED Funp (APPROPRIATION) (C), to appropriate the supplies 
granted during the Session. 

_ Commons’ Stages: July 31, Aug. 2,3, 4. Lords: Aug. 5, 6,7, 9. 
Royal Assent, Aug. 11. 

*CusToms AND INLAND REveNnvE Duttss (C), Mr. Lowe and Mr. Ayrton, 
to carry out the Budget resolutions. 

Commons: April 23, 1r.; May 11, 2r.; May 27, Committee ;?3], 
any H June 1, 3r. Lords’ Stages: June 3, 11, 14, 15. Royal Assent, 

une 24. 

Dretomatic Sauaries, &c. (C), to provide for the payment of diplomatic 
salaries, allowances, and pensions, Mr, Dodson, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. Stansfeld. 

Commons: May 11, 1r.; May 27, 2r.; Committee, June 3, 7; 
June 10, report; June 11, 3r. Lords: June 14, 25, July 13, 15. 
Royal Assent, Aug. 2. 

*DiviDENDS ON Pustic Stocks (0), to facilitate the payment of divi- 
dends on the public stocks, and for making regulations with respect 
thereto, Mr. Stansfeld and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Commons’ Stages: July 29, 30, Aug. 2,3,4. Lords: Aug. 6, 7, 9. 
Royal Assent, Aug. 11. 

East Inpra Loan (C), to enable the Secretary of State to raise money 
in the United Kingdom for the Government of India, Mr. Grant Duff 
and Mr. Stansfeld. 

Commons: July 30, Aug. 2, 3, 4. Lords: Aug. 6,7, 9. Royal 
Assent, Aug. 11. 

Excuequer Bonps (2,300,0001.) (C), for raising a sum by Exchequer 
Bonds for the service of the year ending on the 31st of March, 1870, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Ayrton. 

Commons: June 8, Ir.; 9, 2r.; 11, Committee; 14, 3r. Lords 
Stages: June 15, 17, 18, 21. Royal Assent, June 24. 
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GREENWICH HosriTat (C), Messrs. Trevelyan, Childers, and Adam, to 
make better provision respecting Greenwich Hospital and the appli- 
cation.of the revenues thereof. 

Commons: April 27, leave; May 4, 1r.; June 11, 2r.; 24, Com- 
ee ; 28, report; 29, 3r. Lords: July 1, 16, 19, 20. Royal Assent, 
ug. 2. 

HarBour OF GALLE Loan (C), to empower the Loan Commissioners to 
advance not more than 250,000/. to improve the harbour of Galle, 
Ceylon, Mr. Grant Duff and Mr. Stansfeld. 

Commons: July 30, Aug. 2, 3, 4. Lords: Aug. 6, 7, 9. Royal 
Assent, Aug. 11. 

Jamaica Loans (C), to provide for the better liquidation of loans raised 
under the guarantee of Her Majesty for the service of the colony. 
Commons: July 7, 12, 16,19. Lords: July 20, 29, 30, Aug. 2, 3. 

Royal Assent, Aug. 9. 


5. LAW AND JUSTICE. 


*BanKruptcy (C), to consolidate and amend the law of, the Attorney- 
General and the Solicitor-General. 

Commons: Mar. 5, leave to introduce; Mar. 15, lr.; April 5, 2r; 
speakers. Messrs. Norwood, Jessel, G. Gregory, Simon, Ald. Lawrence, 
Morley, 8. Hill, H. Palmer, Ald. Lusk, F. Smith, and Anderson, Sir 
F. Goldsmid, and the Attorney-General; April 26, committed pro 
forma, amended, and to be reprinted as bill No. 97. Committee, 
June 3, 8,11, 15, 18, 22; June 25, report; 28, 3r.; Aug. 2, Lords’ 
amendments considered. Lords: June 28, Ir.; July 8, 2r.; July 16, 
referred to a Select Committee, which was named July 20, and re- 
ported July 22; July 26, Committee; 27, report; 29, 3r.; Aug. 5, 
Commons’ amendments agreed to. Royal Assent, Aug. 9. 

*CHaRITY COMMISSIONERS is , the Lord Chancellor, for amending the 
Charitable Trusts Acts. 

Lords’ Stages: July 5, 13, 20, 22. Commons’ Stages: July 26, 29; 
Aug. 5, 6, 7,9. Royal Assent, Aug. 11. 

*CLERK OF AssizE Bru (C), Mr. Ayrton and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to amend the law relating to the office and offices united 
thereto, and to certain fees upon orders for payment of witnesses in 
criminal proceedings. 

i Commons: July 8,19, 29,30. Lords: Aug. 3,5,6. Royal Assent, 

ug. 9. 

Courr or Common PuiEas, Lancaster (C), Messrs. West, Bazley, and 
Denison, to authorise the appointment of district prothonotaries of 
the Court of Common Pleas of the County Palatine of Lancaster, and 
to provide for the better despatch of business. 

‘ommons : Feb. 26, 1r.; Mar. 5, 2r.; Apr. 5 and 19, Committee ; 
Apr. 22, as amended considered ; Apr. 26, 3r. Lords: Apr. 27, July 
1, 13, 15,16. Royal Assent, July 26. . 

*Courts oF JusTicE SALARIES AND Funps (C), Mr. Lowe and Mr. 
Ayrton, to amend the law relating to the salaries, expenses, and funds 
of courts of law in England. 

Commons: Apr. 23, lr.; June 25, 2r.; 29, Committee; July 15, 
report (new clauses and amendments) ; July 22, 3r. Lords: July 23, 
Aug. 2, 3,5. Royal Assent, Aug. 9. 

*Depts or DEcEASED Persons ((C), to abolish the distinction which now 
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exists between the apectalty ant simple contract debts of deceased 
persons, Messrs. Hinde Palmer, Locke King, and Headlam. 

Commons: June 16, 22, 29, 30, July 1. Lords: July 2, 23, 26, 27. 
Royal Assent, Aug. 2. 

*ELECTION CoMMISSIONERS’ Expenses (C), to provide for their payment, 
the Attorney-General and Mr. Ayrton. 

Commons’ Stages: May 5, 27, 28, 31 (amended, No. 139), June 3 
and 7. Lords’ Stages: June 8, 11, 14,15. Royal Assent, June 24. 

*Evipence AMENDMENT (C), Messrs. Denman, Locke King, and Loch, 
to amend the law of evidence (by admitting that of parties to suits in 
breach of promise and divorce cases, and abolishing exclusion in re- 
spect of religious belief). . 

Commons: Feb. 25, 1r.; Apr. 28, 2r.; May 10, committee amended ; 
May 27, Committee; May 28, 8r. Lords: June 1, July 26, 29, Aug. 
2,3. Royal Assent, Aug. 9. : 

Expirinc Laws Contrnvance (C), Mr. Ayrton and Mr. Bruce. 

Commons: July 29, 30,31, Aug. 2. Lords: Aug. 5,6,7. Royal 
Assent, Aug. 9. 

*IMPRISONMENT FOR Dest, to abolish, the Attorney-General, the So- 
licitor-General, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Commons: Feb. 19, 1r.; Apr. 5, 2r.; 26, committed, pro formi, 
amended, and to be reprinted as Bill No. 98 ; Committee, June 18, 22, 
25; 29, report; July 1, 8r.; Aug. 2, Lords’ amendments agreed to. 
Lords: July 2, 1r.; 8, 2r.; 16, referred to the Select Committee on 
the Bankruptcy Bill; 22, order for so referring it discharged, and 
Bill considered in Committee of the whole louse ; 27, report; 30, 3r. 
Royal Assent, Aug. 9. 

*INsOLVENT Destors’ AND Bankruptcy Repxat (C), to provide for the 
winding-up of the business of the late Court for the Relief of In- 
solvent Debtors in England, and to repeal enactments relating to 
Bankruptcy, and matters connected therewith, the Attorney-General 
and the Solicitor-General. 

Commons: May 11, leave to introduce; 28, 1r.; June 18, 2r.; Com- 
mittee, 22, 25, July 9; 12, report; 13, 3r.; Aug. 5, Lords’ amend- 
monly agrend to. Lords: July 15, 29, 30, Aug. 2,3. Royal Assent, 

ug. 9. 

Jupiciau Sratistics (ScoTLanD) (C), to provide for the collection of 
judicial statistics in Scotland, the Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, and Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 

Commons: June 3, Ir.; 17, 2r.; 21, Committee; 24, 3r. Lords: 
June 25, July 15, 16,19. Royal Assent, July 26. 

*RECORDERS’ Deputies (C), Mr. Denman and Mr. West, to extend the 
power of recorders to appoint deputies in certain cases. 

Commons’ Stages: May 4, 5, 10,11. Lords: May 13, Ir.; June8, 
2r.; 11, Committee; 14, report; 15, 3r. Royal Assent, July 12. 

*SpEciAL Bats (C), to facilitate the taking of special bails in civil pro- 
ceedings depending in the superior courts of law at Westminster, and 
in proceedings in error and on appeal, Mr. Hadfield and Mr. Denman. 

Commons: June 11, 16, 25, 29, 30. Lords: July 1, 13, 20, 22. 
Royal Assent, July 26. 

Strpenprary Magisrrates’ (C), to amend the law concerning 
their appointment, Viscount Sandon, Mr. Muntz, and Mr. Rathbone. 

Commons : June 23, 29; July 5, 6,8. Lords: July 9, 16, 19, 20. 
Royal Assent, July 26. 

TiTLEs TO LAND ConsoLIpDATION (ScotianD) Act (1868) AMENDMENT 
(C), te amend “ The Titles to Land Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 
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BrovGaty Ferry ProvisionaAL OrDER CONFIRMATION (C), Bill to con- . 


CinquE Ports Act AMENDMENT (C), Mr. Hugessen and Mr. Bruce. 


Court or Session Act (1868) AMENDMENT (C), to amend “ The Court 
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1868,” the Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Bruce, and Mr. Solicitor- 
General for Scotland. 


Commons: June 8, Ir.; 17, 2r.; 28 and July 22, Committee; 23, 
3r. Lords: July 26; Aug. 6,7, 9. Royal Assent, Aug. 11. 


6. LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


firm a Provisional Order under “ The General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862,” relating to the burgh of Broughty Ferry, the 
Lord Advocate and Mr. Adam. 


ae Aug. 2, 5, 6, 7. Lords: Aug. 9, 10. Royal Assent, 
ug. 11. 


Commons’ Stages: July 9, 12, 21, 22. Lords: July 23, 27, 29, 30. 
Royal Assent, Aug. 2. 


of Session Act, 1868,” in so far as the exemption of lighthouse-keepers 
from serving on juries is thereby abolished, the Lord Advocate, 
Mr. Secretary Bruce, and Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 

Commons: June 3, Ir.; 17, 2r.: 28, Committee; 29, 3r. Lords . 
July 1, 16, 19, 20. Royal Assent, July 26. 

Curstror (County oF DurHam), (L), to abolish the office, the Lord 
Chancellor. 

‘ Lords: Aug. 5, 6, 7. Commons: Aug 10, 11. Royal Assent, 

ug. 11. 

DusLIN FREEMEN Commission (C), for appointing commissioners to 
inquire into the existence of corrupt practices amongst the freemen 
electors of the city of Dublin, the Attorney-General for Ireland and 
Mr. Fortescue. 

Commons: June 29, leave moved for and debate adjourned ; July 21, 
Ir.; 5, 2r. by 246 against 126; 19, Committee : 20,3r. Lords: July 22, 
lr.; Aug. 2, 2r.; 3, Committee ; 5, 3r. Royal Assent, Aug. 9. 

Expowep Hospirats (C), to make better provision for endowed hospi- 
tals and endowed educational institutions in Scotland, the Lord Advo- 
cate, Mr. Bruce, and Mr. Adam. 

Commons: Apr. 14, lr.; 22, 2r. May 6, committed pro formd to be 
reprinted as Bill No, 110. May 13, recommitted and reprinted as 
Bill No. 124. June 17, Committee; 28, report; June 7, 3r. Lords: 
July 6, 20,22, 23. Royal Assent, July 26. 

*Finzs anD Fees CoLLection (C), to enable local authorities to collect 
fines and fees by means of stamps, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Sclater-Booth, and 
Mr. Staveley Hill. 

Commons: June 10, Ir.; 18, 2r.; 22, Committee ; 24, report; 25, 
recommitted, amended, and 3r. Lords: June 28; July 20, 22, 23, 26. 
Royal Assent, Aug. 2. 

*HACKNEY AND STaGE CaRRIAGES Law AMENDMENT (C), for amending 
the law relating to hackney and stage carriages within the metro- 
paitoe police district, Mr. Secretary Bruce and Mr. Knatchbull- 

ugessen. 

Commons: July 20, 29, 31; Aug. 2, 3. Lords: Aug. 5, 6, 7, 9. 
Royal Assent, Aug. 11. . 

*Hico ConsTaBes’ OrFice ABOLITION, &c. (C), to provide for the dis- 
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charge of the duties heretofore performed by high constables, and for 
the abolition of such office, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Sclater-Booth, and Mr, 
Staveley Hill. 

Commons: June 10, Ir.; 18, 2r. ; 28 and July 5, Committee ; 7, re- 
port; 8, 3r. Lords: July 9, 22, 23,27. Royal Assent, Aug. 2. 

Loca, GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL (C), Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen and 
Mr. Bruce, to confirm orders affecting Bideford, Bournemouth, Bow- 
ness, Bristol, Croydon, Fleetwood, Hanley, Harrogate, Litchurch, 
Litherland, Portsmouth, Rochdale, Ryde, and Worthing. 

Commons: Apr. 21, 1r.; 22, 2r.; May 11, referred to a select com- 
mittee as relates to Croydon; June 1, as relates to Worthing ; 9, re- 
paring (No. 155) ; 17, Committee ; 18, report and 3r. Lords: June 22, 

uly 16, 19,20. Royal Assent, July 26. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL (No. 2) (C), affecting Aberystwith, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Bath, Cleckheaton, Crompton, Newport (Mon.), 
Reading, Southport, Stalybridge, Weston-super-Mare, Gorleston, and 
Southdown. 

Commons: July 1, 5,8,9. Lords: July 12, 20, 22, 23, 26. Royal 
Assent, Aug. 2. 

Locat Orricers’ SUPERANNUATION, Ireland (C), Mr. Pim and Sir J. 
Gray, to enable corporate and other public bodies to grant superan- 
nuation allowances to officers in certain cases. 

Commons: Apr. 20, lr.; May 4, 2r.; July 20, Committee; 29, re- 
committed. Lords: Aug. 3,5,6. Royal Assent, Aug. 9. 

MepIcau Orricers’ SUPERANNUATION (C), to provide for superannuation 
allowances to medical officers of poor-law unions and of dispensary 
districts of such unions in Ireland, Messrs. Brady, Pim, and J. Hamilton. 

Commons: Mar. 11, 1r.; June 23, 2r.; 29 and July 5, Committee; 
7, report; 8, 3r. Lords: July 9, 19, 22, 23, 26. al Assent, 
Aug. 2. 

Act (1855) AMENDMENT (C), Mr. Hugessen 
and Mr. Bruce. | 

Commons: July 13, 22, 23, 26. Lords: July 27; Aug. 3, 5, 6. 
Royal Assent, Aug. 9. 

Merropouitan Boarp or Works Loans (C), Mr. Ayrton, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Mr. Goschen. 

Commons : Juné 25 ; July 20, 2r., and referred to a select committee, 
which reported July 23; 31, Committee; Aug. 3 and 5, 3r. Lords: 
Aug. 6, 7,9. Royal Assent, Aug. 11. 

METROPOLITAN Commons Act (1866) AMENDMENT (C), Mr. T. Chambers 
and Mr. Locke. 

Commons: Apr. 13, Ir.; June 7, 2r.; and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee; 16, Select Committee nominated; reported July 19; Aug. 3, 
Committee ; 4, report and 3r. Lords: Aug. 6,7,9. Royal Assent, 
Aug. 11. 

Commons SUPPLEMENTAL (C), to confirm a scheme under 
the Act of 1866, Messrs. Hugessen and Bruce. 

Commons: Mar. 1, 1r.; 8, 2r.; 15, through Committee; 16, 3r. 
Lords: Mar. 18, Ir.; June 7, 2r.; 8, Committee; 11, 3r.; Royal 
Assent, June 24. 

Merropotitan Poor Act (1867) AMENDMENT (C), Messrs. Goschen, 
A. Peel, and Ayrton. 

Commons : Mar. 16, 1r.; May 28, 2r., moved; June 7, 2r.; June 25, 
July 20, Committee; 26, report; 27, 3r. Lords: July 27, 29, 30; 
Aug. 2. Royal Assent, Aug. 9. ; 

*MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (C), Messrs, Hibbert, Hodgkinson, and Candlish, 
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to shorten the term of residence required as a qualification for the 
municipal franchise, and for other purposes relating thereto. 

Commons: Apr. 15, 1r.; May } 2r.; 10, Committee amended ; 
June 7, report, clause conferring franchise on women agreed to ; 9, 3r. 
Lords: Apr. 27, 1r.; May 31, 2r.; June 18, Committee ; 19, report; 
22, 3r. Royal Assent, June 24. 

PakK GATE CHAPEL Marriaces (L), the Archbishop of York, to legalise 
certain marriages celebrated at the chapel, and to change the name of 
the Cowgill district chapelry. 

Lords’ Stages: Apr. 19, 29, 30, and May 3. Commons’ Stages: 
May 6; June 8, 11, 14, 21, 24, 25,28. Royal Assent, July 12. 

Sanitary Act (1866) AMENDMENT (I.) (C), the Attorney-General for 

Ireland and Mr. C. Fortescue. 


‘ — : Aug. 3, 4, 5, 6. Lords: Aug. 9,10. Royal Assent, 

ug. 11. 

Sanitary Act (1866) AMENDMENT (C), to facilitate the borrowing 
money in certain cases for the purpose of “ The Sanitary Act, 1866,” 
and the Acts amending the same, Mr. Secretary Bruce and Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen. 

Commons’ Stages: July 28; Aug. 2, 3, 4. Lords: Aug. 6, 7, 9. 
Royal Assent, Aug. 11. 

STANNARIES (C), to amend the law relating to mining partnerships 
within the Stannaries of Devon and Cornwall, and to the Court of 
the Vice-Warden of the Stannaries, Messrs, St. Aubyn, Pendarves 
Vivian, B. Willyams, and Kekewich. 

Commons : Feb. 26, 1r.; Mar. 12, 2r.; Apr. 30, Committee, amended, 
to be reprinted; May 6, considered and amended; 10, 8r. Lords’ 
Stages: May 11; June 1, 8, 11, 14. Royal Assent, June 24. 

VALUATION OF PropERTY, METROPOLIS (C), to provide for uniformity ot 
assessment, Messrs. Goschen, A. Peel, and Ayrton. 

Commons: Feb. 22, Ir.; Apr. 1, 2r.; 30, committed pro formd, 
amended, and reprinted; July 8, 13, Committee; 23, report; 26, 3r. 
Lords: July 27, 29,30; Aug. 2. Royal Assent, Aug. 9. 


7. PUBLIC WORKS. 


Basses Liguts (Czyion) (C), for making better provision for the erec- 
of on the Great in colony of Cey- 
on, and for other purposes connec erewith, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. 
Lowe, and Mr. 
Commons’ Stages: July 19, 29, 30,31. Lords: Aug. 3, 5,6. Royal 
Assent, Aug. 9. 

DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF Lanps (I.) Act (1863) AMENDMENT 
(C), to amend the Act and afford further facilities, Mr. Ayrton and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Commons: July 9, 15, 29, 30, 31. Lords: Aug. 3, 5,6. Royal 
Assent, Aug. 9. 
RAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS SuPPLEMENTAL (C), Messrs. 
Ayrton and Fortescue, to confirm a provisional order. 

Commons: Mar. 16, 1r.; 22, 2r.; 23, Committee; Apr. 1, 3r. 
Lords: Apr. 5, June 18, 21, 22. Royal Assent, June 24. 

DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT oF Lanps (I.) SUPPLEMENTAL (C), No. 2, 
to confirm provisional orders, Mr. Ayrton and Mr. Glyn. 

Commons: June 8,14,16,17. Lords: June 18, July 30, Aug. 2, 3. 
Royal Assent, Aug. 9. : 
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East Inpra IrpicaTion AND CanaL Company (C), for the confirmation 
and execution of arrangements made between the Secretary of State 
in Council of India and the East India Irrigation and Canal Com- 
pany, and for other purposes connected therewith, Messrs. Grant-Duff 
and Stansfeld. 

Commons: Feb. 19, 1r.; Mar. 10, 2r., and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee; 15, reported without amendment; 16, recommitted and passed 
through Committee; 17, 3r. Lords: Mar..18, lr.; Apr. 5, 2r.; 8, 
Committee, amendments made; 9, amendments reported; 12, 3r. 
Royal Assent, Apr. 19. 

Pusiic Parks (IRELAND) (C), to afford facilities for the establishment 
and maintenance of public parks in Ireland, Mr. M‘Clure, Mr. William 
Johnston, Mr. Pim, and Mr. Maguire. 

Commons: June 3, Ir.; 8, 2r.; 11, Committee; 14, 3r. Lords: 

_ June 15, 24, July 1, 2,5. Royal Assent, July12. 

Pvsiic Works (I.) (C), to extend from ten to twenty years the period 
for the repayment of advances of public money for the construction of 
certain public works in Ireland, and also to incorporate the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland for certain purposes, and to vest 

in the said commissioners lands and premises held on public trusts, 
Mr. Ayrton and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Commons: July 8, 23, 29, 30, 31. Lords: Aug. 3, 5, 6. Royal 
Assent, Aug. 9. 

*TELEGRAPH (C), to amend and alter the Telegraph Act, 1868, the 
Maranis of Hartington, the Chancellor of tlie Exchequer, and Mr. 

yrton. 

Commons: July 6, 1r.; 16, 2r., and referred to a Select Committee, 
which reported July 22; 26, Committee; 29, report and 3r. Lords: 
July 30, Aug. 3,5, 6. Royal Assent, Aug, 9. 


8. TRADE AND SHIPPING. 


Cuavuses Act (1863) AmenpMeNnt (C), Mr. Goldney and 
r. Ekyn. 
oe: May 28, lr.; June 9, 2r.; 22, Committee; 23, 3r. 
- Lords: June 24, July 5, 15, 19, 22. Royal Assent, Aug. 2. 
*Conracious Diskases, ANIMALS (C), to consolidate, amend, and make 
' perpetual the Acts for preventing the introduction or spreading of 
contagious or infectious diseases among cattle and other animals in 
- Great Britain, Messrs. Dodson, Forster, and Bruce. — : 
Commons: Mar. 4, Ir.; Apr. 8, 2r.; May 3, committed pro forma 
to be reprinted as Bill No. 103; Committee, June 14, July 2, 6, 9, 13; 
22, 3r.; Aug. 4, Lords’ amendments considered. Lords: July 23, 30, 
Aug. 2,3. Royal Assent, Aug. 9. 
County Courts (ApmirnaLty Jurispiction) Act (1868) AMENDMENT 
(C), to amend the County Courts (Admiralty Jurisdiction) Act, 1868, 
~ and to give jurisdiction in certain maritime causes, Mr. Norwood, Mr. 
-Headlam, and Mr.. Candlish. 
Commons: May 12, 1r.; June 22, 2r.; 30, Committee; July 5, 3r. 
Lords: July 6, 27, 29, 30. Royal Assent, Aug. 2. 
Fisuertss (I.) (C), to amend the laws, Mr. C. Fortescue and the 
Attorney-General. 
Commons: July 1, 5, 22, 26,27. Lords: July 29, 30, Aug. 2, 3, 5. 
Royal Assent, Aug. 9. 
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_ JurIsDIcTION or ConsuL aT Zanzrpar (C), to regulate and extend the 


jurisdiction of Her Majesty’s consul at Zanzibar in regard to vessels 

captured on suspicion of being engaged in the slave-trade, Mr. Stans- 

feld and Mr. Ayrton. 

July 22, 26, 29,30. Lords: Aug.3,5,6. Royal Assent, 
MercHant Suippinc (L), Earl Granville, to amend the 

lone relating to the colonial trade and merchant shipping in British 

colonies. 

Lords: Apr. 13, lr.; 16, 2r.; 19, Committee ; 20, amended and 3r. 
Commons: Apr. 22, Ir.; 26, 2r.; 27, Committee, amended; 28, con- 
sidered; 29, 3r. Royal Assent, May 13. . 

*NITRO-GLYCERINE (C), to prohibit, for a limited period, the importa- 
tion, and to restrict and regulate the carriage of nitro-glycerine, Sir 
John Hay, Mr. Alderman Lawrence, and Mr. Graves. 

Commons: July 12, 1r.; 15, 2r.; 22, committed pro formd and 
amended ; 29, Committee; 30, 3r. Lords: Aug. 8, 5, 6, 7. Royal 
Assent, Aug. 9. 

OysTER AND Mousse. FisHertes SUPPLEMENTAL (C), Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 

and Mr. Bright, to confirm Board of Trade orders under “'The Sea 

i owing Act, 1868,” relating to Dombristle (Forth) and Holy Loch 
yde). 

Commons: Apr. 13, 1r.; 19, 2r., and committed, as regards the 
Holy Loch, to a Select Committee; June 4, Select Committee re- 
ported; 10, Committee; 11, 3r. Lords: June 14, 17, 24,25. Royal 
Assent, July 12. 

Puarmacy Act (1868) AMENDMENT (C), Lord R. Montagu and Sir G. 
Montgomery. 

Commons: Mar. 4, Ir.; Apr. 12, 2r.; 29, Committee, amended ; 
May 10, report; 13, 3r. Lords: May 31, July 27, 29, 30, Aug. 2. 
Royal Assent, Aug. 9. ; 

AND Harsour OrpDers ConFirMATION (C), for confirming certain 
provisional orders made by the Board of Trade under the General 
Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating to Cliftonville, Gillingham, 
ee mbe, Rosslare, and Saint Just, Mr. Lefevre and Mr. John 

right. 

Commons: May 10, Ir.; 13, 2r.; June 1, referred to a Select Com- 
mittee as regards Ilfracombe; 10, Committee reported (ifracombe 
order not confirmed); 11, Committee, and consolidated with No. 2 
Bill (No. 161). Lords: June 17, 18, 25, 28. Royal Assent, July 12, 

Ratiways ABANDONMENT (C), to amend the law relating to the aban- 
donment of railways and the dissolution of railway companies, Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre and Mr. Bright. (Authorises the winding-up of a 
company by a creditor.) 

Commons: June 29, Ir.; July 5, 2r.; 16, Committee; 22, report; 
23, 8r. Lords: Aug. 3, 5, 6,7. Royal Assent, Aug. 9. 

Companies’ Mretines (C), Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and Mr. Bright, 
to repeal so much of “The Regulation of Railways Act, 1868,” as re- 
lates to the approval by meetings of bills and certificates for conferring 
further powers. 

Commons’ Stages: Apr. 1, 5, 6,7. Lords’ Stages: Apr. 8, 9, 12, 15. 
Royal Assent, Apr. 19. 

Satmon Fisaerres (IRELAND) (C), the Attorney-General for Ireland 
and Mr. Fortescue, to amend the Act of 1863 and the Acts continuing 
its temporary provisions. 

Commons: Mar. 16, 1r.; 19, 2r.; 22, Committee, amended; Apr. 6, 
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considered; Apr. 7, 3r.; 23, Lords’ amendments agreed to. Lords: 
Apr. 8, lr.; 12, 2r.; 16, 3r. and amended. Royal Assent, Apr. 19. 

Sea FisnEerres Act (1868) SupPLEMENTAL (C), to confirm an order 
made by the Board of Trade under the Sea Fisheries Act, 1868, re- 
lating to Langston, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and Mr. John Bright. 

Commons: June 3, Ir.; 10, 2r.; 11, Committee; 14, report and 3r. 
Lords: June 15, 17, 24, 25. Royal Assent, July 12. 

Sramen’s Cioruine (L), to amend the law relating to the protection of 
seamen’s clothing and property, the Earl of Camperdown. 

Lords: July 12, 20, 22, 23. Commons: July 26, 29, 30. Royal 
Assent, Aug. 2. 

*SEEDS ADULTERATION (C), to prevent the adulteration of seeds, Mr. 
Welby, Mr. Brand, Sir M. H. Beach, and Mr. Read. 

Commons: Mar. 12, ir.; June 16, 2r.; 23, referred to a Select 
Committee, which reported July 19; July'21, Committee; 29, 3r. 
Lords: July 30, Aug. 2, 5, 6,7. Royal Assent, Aug. 9. 

Supping Exemption Act (1867) AMENDMENT (C), Mr. Russell 
Gurney and Mr. Cowper. 

Commons: June 28, July 5,6,7. Lords: July 8, 27, 29,30. Royal 
Assent, Aug. 2. 

Stave TravE, Braziian (L), Earl of Clarendon, to repeal the Aber- 
deen Act, 8 & 9 Vict. c. 122. 

Lords: Feb, 25, lr.; Mar. 2, 2r.; 4, Committee; 8, 3r. Commons: 
Mar. 9, brought from the Lords, printed (Bill No. 58); 17, 1r.; 19, 
2r.; 22, Committee; 23, 3r. Royal Assent, Apr. 19. 

TraDES Unions (PROTECTION oF FunDs) (C), to protect the funds of 
trades-unions from embezzlement and misappropriation, Mr. Secre- 
tary Bruce and Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

Commons: July 13, Ir.; 19, 2r.; 22, Committee; 23, 8r. Lords: 
July 26, 30, Aug. 2,3. Royal Assent, Aug. 9. 

*W AREHOUSING OF WINES AND Spirits, &c. (C), to amend the law relat- 
ing to the warehousing of wines and spirits in customs and excise 
warehouses, and for other purposes relating to customs and inland 
revenue, Mr. Stansfeld and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Commons: July 8, 19, Aug. 3, 4. Lords: Aug. 6, 7,9. Royal 
Assent, Aug. 11. 


9. MISCELLANEOUS ACTS. 


*Berrnovses, (C), Messrs. Selwin-Ibbetson, Akroyd, and Headlam, 
to amend the law for licensing beerhouses, and make alterations with 
respect to the sale-of beer, cider, and wine. 

Commons: Feb. 26, 1r.; April 27, 2r.; May 11, committed to be 
reprinted as bill; 27, Committee; June 1, report; 7, 3r.; July 7, 
Lords’ amendments agreed to. Lords: June 8, 11, 22, 24, July 5. 
Royal Assent, July 12. 

Brvce’s Restrruvio0n (L), Lord Chancellor, to relieve Alexander Hugh 
Bruce, of Kennet, in the county of Clackmannan, Esq., and the heirs 
for the time being of the body of Michael, first Lord Balfour of 
Burley, in the peerage of Scotland, from the effect of the attainder 
of Robert, fifth Lord Balfour of Burley, signed by Her Majesty. 

Lords’ Stages: Feb. 25, Mar. 2, 4,9. Commons’ Stages: Mar. 9, 12; 
Select Committee, 16,17. Royal Assent, Mar. 19. 

GovERNMENT OF INDIA AcT AMENDMENT (L), the Duke of Argyll, to 
reduce the tenure of office of members of the India Council to ten 
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years, with power to Secretary of State to reappoint for five years, 
and to grant pensions. 

Lords: April 19, lr.; 29, 2r. May 7, Committee; 13, report. 
June 4, 3r. Commons: June 8, lr.; 21, 2r.; Aug. 5, Committee ; 6, 
report and 3r. Royal Assent, Aug. 11. 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF InprA (L), Duke of Argyll, to define the powers 
of the Governor-General of India in Council at meetings for making 
laws and regulations, and to make better provision for making laws 
and regulations for certain parts of India; and for certain other 


oses, 

Lords: Feb. 26, lr.; Mar. 11, 2r.; April 5, Committee; 9, amend- 
ment reported; 19, 3r. Commons: April 21, lr.; June 21, 2r.; 
Aug. 5, Committee; 6, report and 3r. Royal Assent, Aug. 11. 

IncLosurE oF Lanps (C), Messrs. Hugessen and Bruce, to authorise the 
inclosure of certain lands, in pursuance of a report of the Inclosure 
Commissioners for England and Wales. 

Commons: Mar. 11, 1r.; 22, Committee, amended ; 23, considered ; 
April 9, 3r. moved ; Mr. Fawcett moved to recommit, for the purpose 
of reserving land for the poor—debate adjourned ; July 19, debate re- 
sumed and bill recommitted ; July 30, Committee (divisions) ; Aug. 3, 
report; 4, 3r. Lords: Aug. 6,7,9. Royal Assent, Aug. 11. 

Lanps CLavuses ConsotipaTion Act AMENDMENT (C), Messrs. Bazley, 
Jacob Bright, Graves, Baines, Dixon, and Hibbert, to amend the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, so far as relates to the settlement 
of the costs of arbitration. 

Commons: Mar. 3, lr.; 11, 2r.; 16, through Committee; 22, con- 
sidered ; 23, 3r.; May 13, Lords’ amendments agreed to with amend- 
ments. Lords: April 5, lr.; 23, 2r.; 30, Committee ; May 3, report; 
4,3r. Royal Assent, June 24. 

Lorp Napier oF Magpata [Salary] (C), Mr. Dodson (as chairman of 
Committee) Mr. G. Duff, and Mr. Stansfeld, to enable Lord Napier to 
receive salary as member of the Bombay Gouncil, or as holding any 
other office, in addition to his annuity. 

Commons: Mar. 15, resolution; 16, 1r.; 18, 2r.; 19, Committee ; 
22, 3r. Lords’ Stages: April 5, 6, 8,9. Royal Assent, April 19. 

*NEWSPAPERS, PRINTERS AND READING Rooms (C), Mr. Ayrton and 
Mr. Lowe, to re certain enactments relating to newspapers, 
pamphlets, and other publications, and to printers, typefounders, and 
reading-rooms, 

Commons: April 8, Ir. ; 15, 2r.; 22, Committee, amended ; 23, con- 
sidered; 26, 8r. Lords: April 27, May 31, June 18, 21, 25. Royal 
Assent, July 12. 

*Savines BANKs AND Post-Orrice Savines Banks (C), to amend the 
law, Mr. Stansfeld and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Commons: July 7, 16, 19, 20. Lords: July 22, 29, 30. Royal 
Assent, Aug. 9. 

*SEA-BIRDS’ PRESERVATION (C), Messrs. Sykes, Clay, and Jackson. 

Commons: Mar. 1, lr.; 5, 2r.; 18, through Committee and to be 
reprinted as Bill No. 59; April 9, considered and further amended ; 
12, 3r. Lords: April 13, 1r.; 26, 2r.; May 4, Committee, amended : 

10, report; 11, 3r. Royal Assent, June 24, 
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ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT ACTS OF PARLIAMENT 


PASSED IN THE FIRST SESSION OF THE TWENTIETH PARLIAMENT 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


1, ARMY AND NAVY. 


MILITIA. 
[32 Victoris, cap. 18.—May 13, 1869.] 
An Act for amending the Law relating to the Militia. 

The preamble states that, “ Whereas it is expedient to make better 
provision for the united action of Her Majesty's regular forces and the 
militia, at times when they are associated together for the purpose of 
training and exercise, and further to amend the law relating to the 
militia: Be it enacted,” &c., in four clauses: “1, Her Majesty and the 
Lord-Lieutenant or Chief Governor of Ireland may exercise the same 
power of placing any regiment, battalion, or corps of militia called out 
for training and exercise under the command of general officers of the 
regular forces as Her Majesty now has, under the statutes regulating the 
respective militias of England, Scotland, and Ireland, of placing any 
such regiment, battalion, and corps under such command when the 
militia is drawn out, or embodied for actual service under the same 
statute. 2. Her Majesty may, upon the requisition of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, attach any officer of the regular forces to any regiment, battalion, 
or corps of militia during, and for the purpose of assisting in, the train- 
ing and exercise thereof; and such officer, while so attached, shall obey 
the commands of the superior officers in the militia as his superior 
officers, and exercise all the power and authority of a militia officer in 
such regiment, battalion, or corps, but retain the same relative rank 
with respect to the officers of militia as an officer of Her Majesty’s 
regular forces is entitled to according to the regulations of the service. 
3. From and after the passing of this Act, an officer of the militia shall 
not be required to have any property qualification. 4. No militia 
volunteer who has, before or after the passing of this Act, received pay 
and been borne on the strength and pay-list of any regiment of militia 
for one whole period of training and exercise, shall be entitled to claim 
his discharge on the ground of error or illegality in his enrolment or 
re-enrolment, or on any ground whatsoever; but, on the contrary, every 


such volunteer shall be deemed to have been duly enrolled or re-enrolled, 
as the case may be.” 


MILLBANK PRISON. 
[32 and 33 Victorie, cap. 95.—August 11, 1869.] 

An Act to enable Military Prisoners to be confined in Millbank Prison. 

By this Act, “any military prisoner may be sent, removed, or trans- 
ferred to the Millbank Prison for the purpose of undergoing his sen- 
tence ;” and ‘any military prisoner so confined shall, during his con- 
tinuance in such prison, be subject to the Millbank Acts, in the same 
manner as if he were a convict in the custody of the governor in pur- 
suance of the Millbank Acts.” It is further enacted, that “ before any 
military prisoners are received into the Millbank Prison, the Commis- 
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sioners of the Treasury shall determine the rate to be charged for the 
maintenance of such prisoners, and out of what funds such rate is to be 


defrayed.” 
NAVAL STORES. 


[32 Victoria, cap. 12.—May 13, 1869.] 
An Act for Protection of Naval Stores. 

By this Act certain marks—more specifically “a blue line in a ser- 
pentine form,” and “ the broad arrow "—may be applied by the Admiralty 
on naval stores, “in order to denote Her Majesty’s property in stores so 
marked ;” and “if any person without lawful authority applies any of 
those marks, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and shall, on con- . 
viction thereof, be liable to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding 
two years.” Furthermore, “if any person, with intent to conceal Her 
Majesty's property in any stores taken out, destroys or obliterates any 
such mark, he shall be guilty of felony, and on conviction thereof be 
liable to be kept in penal servitude for any term not exceeding five 
years.” Constables have power to search vessels, &c. suspected of con- 
taining purloined naval stores. The Act repeals “The Naval Stores 
Act, 1867.” It does not extend to Scotland or Ireland. 


VOLUNTEER ACT AMENDMENT. 
[32 and 33 Victorie, cap. 81.—August 9, 1869.] 
An Act to amend “ The Volunteer Act, 1863.” 

The Act orders that, ‘“‘ where any person neglects or refuses, on demand 
made by properly authorised officers, to deliver up any property, whether 
arms, clothing, appointments, ammunition, or public stores, which is 
public property, or the property of a volunteer corps, or administrative 


regiment, and has been issued to such person, or is in his possession or 
keeping,” any justice of the peace may issue a search-warrant for such 
property, and have it seized, “and remove the same to such place as 
may be directed by the Secretary of State, officer, or adjutant who made 
the demand.” The Act is to be ‘‘ construed as one with ‘ The Volunteer 
Act, 1863,’ of which it is an amendment.” 


2. CHURCH AND EDUCATION. 


BISHOPS’ RESIGNATION. 
[82 and 33 Victorie, cap. 111.—August 11, 1869.] 
An Act for the Relief of Archbishops and Bishops when incapacitated by 
Infirmity. 

The. Act contains sixteen sections, and its duration is for two years, 
but all matters done thereunder are to be valid. As to the resignation 
of a bishop, it is provided that on a engage being made to Her 
Majesty in the manner mentioned—that is, by the archbishop of the 
province at the instance of the bishop—of a bishop in England being 
desirous of resigning, by reason that he is incapacitated by age or in- 
firmity, it shall be lawful for Her Majesty, if satisfied of such incapacity, 
and that the bishop has canonically resigned, by Order in Council to 
declare such bishopric to be vacant, and thereupon such vacancy may be 
filled up, in the same manner, and with the same incidents in all respects, 
as if such bishop was dead, with certain exceptions specified :—1. There 
shall be paid by the year to the retiring bishop, out of the revenue of the 
see and as the first-charge thereon—either of the two sums as may he 
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the greater—one-third part of the income enjoyed by the bishop when he 
retired, or 20001. a year to accrue dug from day to day, but to be pay- 
able half-yearly : provided that, if in the case of the retirement of a bishop 
appointed before 1832, the excess of 20001. a year is to be paid by the 
Kcclesiastical Commissioners out of their common fund; 2. Her Majesty 
may, upon special grounds, by Order in Council, assign to the retiring 
bishop any episcopal residence hitherto occupied by him; and 3. With 
the exception of the necessary expenses of his election and consecration, 
the bishop is not to be required to pay the fees and charges usually pay- 
able on accession, until the death of the retiring bishop. The Act is to 
apply to the bishopric of Sodor and Man, and also, under certain addi- 


tions and exceptions, to archbishops, when incapacitated by reason of 


permanent mental infirmity from the due performance of their duties. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS. . 
[82 and 33 Victories, cap. 56.—August 2, 1869.] 


An Act to amend the Law relating to Endowed Schools and other Educa- 
tional Endowments in England, and otherwise to provide for the 
Advancement of Education. 

The Act consists of fifty-two clauses, divided into two parts. The 
first part contains the temporary provisions for the reorganisation, by 
Commissioners, of endowed schools needing reform; the second part 
consists of permanent provisions for the appointment of an Educational 
Council, the examination of masters before their appointment to endowed 
schools, and the periodical examination of the scholars, and also of 
scholars in private schools if registered with the Educational Council. 
Excepted from the operation of the Bill are schools maintained wholly 
or partly by annual subscriptions, and having no endowment except 
schoolhouse or residence ; endowments for the education of ministers of 
any church or religious denomination, or for teaching any particular 
profession; and choristers’ schools. A clause enacts that in framing 
schemes under this Bill, provision shall be made, so far as conveniently 
may be, for extending to girls the benefits of endowments. Another 
clause provides that in any scheme relating to an endowed school, the 
Commissioners shall take into consideration the rights of patronage of 
any member of the governing body in consequence of any donation made 
by him. The prohibition against interfering with modern endowments 
without consent is extended to endowments given within the last fifty 
years; and the constitution of the governing body of Quakers’ schools 
and Moravian schools is not to be interfered with unless by consent. 
The Conscience Clauses are not to apply to cathedral or collegiate church 
schools, nor to endowments which by express terms require the scholars 
to be instructed according to the doctrines or formularies of any parti- 
cular church or denomination. A further clause enacts that in every 
scheme the Commissioners shall provide for the dismissal at pleasure of 
every teacher and officer in the endowed schools, “ with or without a 
power of appeal in such cases, and under such circumstances as to the 
Commissioners may seem expedient.” Some other clauses make pro- 
vision for the apportionment of income in the case of mixed endow- 
ments, partly educational and partly for other charitable uses, which 
latter are not to be diverted from those uses by the new Act unless with 
the consent of the governing body. There is a clause relating to the 
application to education of non-educational charities, providing the 
same shall not require the consent of the Charity Commission ; but it 
requires the consent of the governing body, and it provides that in 
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applying such endowments to education, due regard shall be had to the 

ucational interests of the class of persons now benefited by these 
funds. The power of the governing body to appeal to the Queen in 
Council against a scheme exists in all cases where they consider that it 
has not due regard to any educational interests to which the Act requires 
due peer to be had, on the abolition, &c. of privileges to which a 
particular class of persons are entitled. A final clause provides that no 
new scheme of the Commissioners shall be submitted to the Committee 
of Council for approval, unless two at least of the Commissioners signify 
in writing their approval of it ; but in other respects one Commissioner 
may act under this statute. By the general provisions of the Act the 
preparation of new or amended schemes for endowed schools is entrusted 
to the Commissioners; but by the thirty-second section they are re- 
strained—in the case of endowments which for three years previous to 
January 1, 1869, exceeded 10,0001. a year, for twelve months; in the 
case of those which, similarly reckoned, exceeded 10001. a year, for six 
months—from framing such schemes; and the preparation of them is, 
during the said periods, placed in the hands of the governing bodies, 
should they see ft to exercise the right. Schemes so prepared are to 
be submitted to the Commissioners, who must consider them before 


framing schemes of their own for the said schools, and are to be further 
dealt with as provided in the Act. 


IRISH CHURCH. 
[32 and 33 Victoriz, cap. 42.—July 26, 1869.] 


An Act to put an end to the Establishment of the Church of Ireland, and 
to make provision in respect of the Temporalities thereof, and in 
respect of the Royal College of Maynooth. 

This important Act contains a preamble and seventy-two clauses. The 
preamble runs:—‘ Whereas it is expedient that the union created by 
Act of Parliament between the Churches of England and Ireland, as by 
law established, should be dissolved, and that the Church of Ireland, as 
so separated, should cease to be established by law, and that after satis- 
fying, so far as | rommires upon principles of canality as between the 
several religious denominations in Ireland, all just and equitable claims, 
the property of the said Church of Ireland, or the proceeds thereof, 
should be applied in such manner as Parliament shall hereafter direct ; 
and whereas Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to signify that 
she has placed at the disposal of Parliament her interest in the several 


archbishoprics, bishoprics, benefices, cathedral preferments, and other 
ecclesiastical dignities and offices in Ireland: be it therefore enacted by 
the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Lords protien and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 


Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows.” 
ries come the clauses. Clause 1 orders that “this Act may be cited 
for all purposes as ‘The Irish Church Act, 1869;’ and clause 2, that 
‘On and after the first day of January, 1871, the said union, created 
by Act of Parliament between the Churches of England and Ireland, 
shall be dissolved, and the said Church of Ireland, hereinafter referred 
to as ‘ the said church,’ shall cease to be established by law.” 

Clauses 3 to 9 treat of the constitution and powers of Commissioners, 
three in number, appointed by Parliament to carry the Act into effect, 
It is ordered by clause 3, that “the following persons, Viscount Monck, 
Right Honourable James Anthony Lawson, one of the justices of the 
Court of Common Pleas in Ireland, and George Alexander Hamilton, 
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Esquire, shall be constituted Commissioners under this Act: they shall 
hold office during Her Majesty’s pleasure, and if any vacancy occurs in 
the office of any commissioner, by death, resignation, or incapacity, or 
otherwise, Her Majesty may, by warrant under the royal sign-manual, 
appoint some other fit person, being a member of either of the said 
churches or of the said United Church, to fill the vacancy.” The Com- 
missioners appointed under this Act shall be a body corporate, with a 
common seal, and a capacity to ey vy and hold land for the purposes 
of this Act, and shall be styled “The Commissioners of Church Tem- 
poralities in Ireland.” It is further enacted, by the same clause, that 
“ Judicial notice shall be taken by all courts of justice of the corporate 
seal of the Commissioners, and any order or other instrument purporting 
to be sealed therewith shall be received as evidence without further 
roof. ” 

. The next six clauses (4 to 9) prescribe the isation of the func- 
tions of the Commissioners, who are authorised to appoint a staff of 
officers, agents, and clerks, to act under them, and have power given of 
“ making or enforcing any order whatever made by them for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the object of this Act.” Furthermore, “all pro- 
ceedings before the Commissioners shall in law be deemed to be judicial 
pretesllings before a court of record.” The salary of the Commis- 
sioners is fixed at two thousand pounds each per annum, and the dura- 
tion of their functions at ten years. 

The next four clauses (10 to 13) treat of the transfer of property and 
dissolution of ecclesiastical corporations of the Church of Ireland. It is 
enacted by clause 10, that “no person shall, after the passing of this 
Act, be appointed by Her Majesty or any other person or corporation, 
by virtue of any right of patronage or power of appointment now 
existing, to any archbishopric, bishopric, benefice, or cathedral prefer- 
ment in or connected with the said Church.” Clause 11 enacts that, 
“from and after the passing of this Act all property, real and personal, 
at the date of such passing vested in or belonging to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for Ireland, is transferred to and vested in the Commis- 
sioners appointed under this Act, subject to all tenancies, charges, 
incumbrances, rights (including tenants’ rights of renewal), or liabilities 
affecting the same, and the corporation of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for Ireland ‘is hereby dissolved.” Clause 12 orders that ‘on 
the Ist of January, 1871, all property, real and personal, belonging to 
or in anywise appertaining to or appropriated to the use of any arch- 
bishopric, bishopric, benefice, or cathedral preferment in or connected 
with the said Church, or appropriated to the use of any cathedral cor- 
poration in Ireland, as defined by this Act, shall vest in the Commis- 
sioners, subject as hereinafter mentioned: that is to say—(1), In case of 
all such property, subject to any quitrents, headrents, leases, and other 
tenancies, charges, and incumbrances affecting the same; (2), In the 
case of any houses, buildings, farms, lands, churches, burial-grounds, 
or other corporeal hereditaments to which, or to the rent and profits of 
which, any archbishop, bishop, or person holding any such benefice, 
or cathedral preferment as aforesaid, may be entitled, subject to the 
life-interests of such archbishop, bishop, or person respectively; and 
such last-mentioned corporeal hereditaments shail, subject to the pro- 
vision for commutation hereinafter contained, continue in such arch- 
bishop, bishop, or person respectively for their respective lives, with the 
same powers, rights, and authorities, and in the same manner as if this 


Act had not passed; (3), On the death or cessor of the interest of any 
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archbishop or bishop aforesaid, the tenants then holding directly under 
any such archbishop or bishop, where leases had been theretofore cus- 
tomarily renewable, shall have similar rights of renewal of their said 
leases.” Clause 13 enacts that, ‘on the Ist of January, 1871, every 
ecclesiastical corporation in Ireland, whether sole or aggregate, and 
every cathedral corporation in Ireland, as defined by this Act, shall be 
dissolved ; and on and after that day no archbishop or bishop of the 
said Church shall be summoned to or be qualified to sit in the House of 
Lords as such: provided that every present archbishop, bishop, dean, 
and archdeacon of the said Church shall during his life enjoy the same 
title and precedence as if this Act had not passed.” 

The next five clauses (14 to 18) treat in detail of the amount of com- 
pensation to be awarded to “persons deprived of income by this Act.’’ 
Clause 14 contains the summary of the law of compensation, as follows : 
“The Commissioners shall, as soon as may be after the passing of this 
Act, ascertain and declare, by order, the amount of yearly income of 
which the holder of any archbishopric, bishopric, benefice, or cathedral 
preferment in or connected with the said Church, will be deprived by 
virtue of this Act, after deducting all rates and taxes, salaries of 
curates, payments to diocesan schoolmasters, and other outgoings to 
which such holder is liable by law, but not deducting income or pro- 
perty tax, and the Commissioners shall have regard to the prospective 
increase of such income by the falling-in or cessation of charges 
thereon; and the Commissicners shall pay each year to every such 
holder, so long as he lives and continues to discharge such duties in 
respect of his said archbishopric, bishopric, benefice, or preferment, as 
he was accustomed to discharge, or would, if this Act had not passed, 
have been liable to discharge, or any other spiritual duties in Ire- 
land which may be substituted for them, with his own consent, and 
with the consent of the representative body of the said Church herein- 
after mentioned, or, if not discharging such duties, shall be disabled 
from so doing by age, sickness, or permanent infirmity, or by any cause 
other than his own wilful default, an annuity equal to the amount of 
yearly income so ascertained.” 

Tue next four clauses (19 to 22) treat of the reconstruction of the Irish 
Church as a religious body unconnected with the State, or as “ Powers 
of Church after passing of Act.” Clause 19 enacts that, “from and after 
the passing of this Act there shall be repealed and determined any Act 
of Parliament, law, or custom whereby the archbishops, bishops, clergy, 
or laity of the said Church are prohibited from holding assemblies, 
synods, or conventions, or electing representatives thereto, for the pur- 
pose of making rules for the wellbeing and ordering of the said 
Church; and nothing in any Act, law, or custom shall prevent the 
bishops, the clergy, and laity of the said Church, by such representa- 
tives, lay and clerical, and to be elected as they (the said bishops, 
clergy, and laity) shall as ip from meeting in general synod or con- 
vention, and in such synod or convention framing constitutions and re- 
gulations for the general management and good government of the said 
Church, and property and affairs thereof, and the future representation 
of the members thereof in diocesan synods, general convention, or other- 
wise.” Clause 20 enacts that “the present ecclesiastical law of Ireland, 
and the present articles, doctrines, rites, rules, discipline, and ordinances 
of the said Church, with and subject to such modification or alteration 
as may be duly made therein according to the constitution of the said 
Church for the time being, shall be deemed to be binding on the mem- 
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bers for the time being thereof, in the same manner as if such members 
had mutually contracted and agreed to abide by and observe the same : 
provided always, that no alteration in the articles, doctrines, rites, or 
(save in so far as may be rendered necessary by the passing of this Act) 
in the formularies of the said Church, shall be binding on any eccle- 
siastical person now licensed as a curate or holding any archbishopric, 
bishopric, benefice, or cathedral preferment in Ireland, being an annui- 
tant or person entitled to compensation under this Act, who shall, within 
one month after the making of such alteration, signify in writing to the 
Church body hereafter mentioned his dissent therefrom, so as to deprive 
such person of any annuity or other compensation to which under this 
Act he may be entitled.” Clause 21 enacts that, “on and after the Ist 


all the ecclesiastical, peculiar, exempt, and other courts and persons in 
Ireland at the time of the passing of this Act having any jurisdiction 
whatsoever exerciseable in any cause, suit, or matter, matrimonial, spi- 
. ritual, or ecclesiastical, or in any way connected with or arising out of 
if the ecclesiastical law of Ireland, shall cease; and on and after the Ist 
of January, 1871, the ecclesiastical law of Ireland, except in so far as 


' of January, 1871, all jurisdiction, whether contentious or otherwise, of 


relates to matrimonial causes and matters, shall cease to exist as law.” 


Finally, clause 22 enacts that, “if at any time it be shown to the satis- 
faction of Her Majesty that the bishops, clergy, and laity of the said 
: Church in Ireland, or the persons who, for the time being, may succeed 
to the exercise and discharge of the episcopal functions of such bishops, 
and the clergy and laity in communion with such persons, have ap- 
pointed any persons or body to represent the said Church, and to hold 
property for any of the uses or purposes thereof, it shall be lawful for 

er Majesty by charter to incorporate such body, with power, notwith- 
standing the statutes of mortmain, to hold lands to such extent as is in 
this Act provided, but not further or otherwise.” 

The remaining clauses (23 to 72) provide for all further details con- 
nected with the disestablishment of the Irish Church, and likewise 
order the repeal of the Maynooth Acts, giving compensation to the 
_— interested under it, as well as to nonconforming ministers who 

ve profited by the grant “commonly called the Regium Donum,” 
which is declared to be discontinued. One of the last clauses declares 
it to be “expedient ” that the ultimate trust of surplus of Irish Church 
property shall be “appropriated mainly to the relief of unavoidable 
calamity and suffering,’ in a “manner Parliament shall hereafter 
jirect,” 


NEW PARISHES AND nae ACTS AMEND- 


[32 and 33 Victorie, cap. 94.—August 11, 1869.] 
An Act to amend the New Parishes Acts and Church-buildings Acts. 


The Act has fourteen clauses, the first seven of which deal with 
“ pews or sittings, in any church or chapel,” which it is made legal to 
surrender to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England under certain 
conditions. By clause 8, provision is made for the use of sites of 
churches pulled down, and the remaining parts define the rights and 
liabilities of patrons, as well as prescribe the mode of formation of new 
ecclesiastical districts. Pews and sittings may be surrendered to the 
bishop of the diocese {of a church, or to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, Whether the church be consecrated or unconsecrated ; and from 
the surrender all rights of ownership are to cease, and the pews and 
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fittings to become subject to the same laws, as to all rights and property 
therein, as the pews and fittings of ancient parish churches, The words 
“church” and,‘‘ chapel” in the Act are to apply only to churches and 
chapels of the Established Church of England. 


PRESENTATION OF BENEFICES BELONGING TO ROMAN 
CATHOLICS. 
(32 and 33 Victorie, cap. 109.—August 11, 1869.] | 
An Act for repealing part of an Act of the First Year of the Reign of their 

Majesties King Wtiane ana aged Mary, intituled, “ An Act to vest 

in the Two Universities the Presentations belonging to Papists,” and for 

securing Uniformity in the Law relating to the Residence of Spiritual 

Persons upon their Benefices, and to the Penalties and Forfeitures 

consequent upon Non-residence. 

The contents of this very short Act are summed up in the title. It 
has two clauses, the first repealing the statute of William & Mary, 
and the second ordering that “no proceeding shall be taken against 
any spiritual person for enforcing the residence of such person upon his 
benefice, or by reason of his non-residence on his benefice,” except under 
the powers and provisions of the Act 1 & 2 Vict. cap. 106, called “An 
Act to abridge the Holding of Benefices in Plurality, and to make 
better Provision for the Residence of the Clergy.” 


TITLES OF RELIGIOUS a ae ACT EXTEN- 
[32 and 33 Victories, cap. 26.—July 12, 1869.] 

An Act to extend to Burial Grounds the Provisions of the Act of the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Years of Her Majesty, cap. 28, intituled 
“‘An Act to render more simple and effectual the Titles by which Con- 
gregations and Societies for Purposes of Religious Worship or Educa- 
tion in England and Ireland hold Property for such purposes.” 

The Act has but one clause, running as follows ;—“ Wherever free- 
hold, leasehold, copyhold, or customary property in England or Wales 
-has been or hereafter shall be acquired, by any congregation or socie 
or body of persons associated for religious purposes, as a burial-ground, 
whether in use or closed, all the provisions in the said recited Act made 
applicable to a chapel, meeting-house, or other place of religious wor- 
ship, shall be applicable to such burial-ground, and this Act and the 
said recited Act shall be construed as one Act: provided always, that 


_—o herein contained shall in any way interfere with the Burial 
cts.” 


38. CRIME AND PAUPERISM. 
HABITUAL CRIMINALS. 

[32 and 33 Victories, cap. 99.—August 9, 1869.] 

An Act for the more Effectual Prevention of Crime. 


The Act contains seventeen clauses, with three schedules annexed 
and is divided into six parts. The first part treats of convicts at large 
on license, and enacts that “any constable or police officer may, if au- 
thorised so to do in writing by a chief officer of police, without warrant, 
take into custody any convict who is the holder of a license granted 
under the Penal Servitude Acts of 1853, 1857, and 1864, or any of them, 
and whom he has reason to believe to be getting a livelihood by dis- 
honest means, and may bring him before two or more justices of the 
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peace or a stipendiary magistrate. -If it shall appear, from the facts 
proved before such justices or magistrate, that there are reasonable 
grounds for such belief, his license shall be forfeited in the same manner 
as if he had been convicted of an indictable offence, and the justices or 
magistrate before whom he is brought shall commit him to any prison 
within their or his jurisdiction, there to remain until he can conve- 
niently be removed to some prison in which convicts under sentence 
of penal servitude may lawfully be confined, in order that he may there 
undergo the term of penal servitude to which he is liable. The second 
part of the Act orders the registration of criminals, It enacts that, 
“for the better supervision of criminals, a register of all persons con- 
victed of crime in England shall be kept in London, under the manage- 
ment of the Commissioner of Police for the Metropolis, or of such 
other person as one of Her Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State may 
appoint ; and in Dublin a like register shall be kept, under the manage- 
ment of the Commissioners of Police for the police district of Dublin 
metropolis, or of such other person as the Lord-Lieutenant or other 
Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland may appoint, in such form, 
with such evidences of identity, and containing such particulars, and 
subject to such regulations as may from time to time be & eat by 
one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State in England, or in 
Ireland by the Lord-Lieutenant. All expenses incurred with the sanc- 
tion of the Commissioners of the Treasury in keeping such register 
shall be paid out of moneys provided by Parliament.” The third part 
of the Act directs the supervision by the police of any individual twice 
guilty of felony, and not punished with penal servitude. Such a person 
may at any time be punished with imprisonment, for a term not exceed- 


ing one year :—“ First: If, on his being charged by a constable or police 
officer with getting his livelihood by dishonest means, he fails to make 
it appear to the justices or magistrate before whom he is brought that 
he is not getting his livelihood by dishonest means. Secondly: If he is 
found by any constable or police officer in any Prin whether public or 


private, under such circumstances as to satisfy the justices or magistrate 
fore whom he is brought that he was about to commit or to aid in the 
commission of any crime punishable on summary conviction or indict- 
ment, or was waiting for an opportunity to commit or aid in the com- 
mission of any such crime. Thirdly: If he is found by any person in or 
upon any dwelling-house, or any building, yard, or premises, being 
parcel of or attached to such dwelling-house, or in or upon any shop, 
warehouse, counting-house, or other place of business, or in any garden, 
orchard, pleasure-ground, or nursery-ground, without being able to 
account to the satisfaction of the justices or magistrate before whom he 
is brought fur his being found on such premises.” Furthermore, “any 
person charged with being guilty of any offence punishable on summary 
conviction under this section may be taken into custody by any con- 
stable or police officer without warrant.” 

There are special provisions in the Act for punishing persons who 
harbour thieves, as well as receivers of stolen goods. As regards the 
former, it is enacted that ‘‘every person who occupies or keeps any 
lodging-house, beer-house, public-house, or other place where exciseable 
liquors are sold, or place of public entertainment or public resort, and 
knowingly lodges or harbours thieves or reputed thieves, or knowingly 
permits or suffers them to meet or assemble therein, or allows the de- 
posit of goods therein having reasonable cause for believing them to be 
stolen, shall be liable, on summary conviction, to a penalty not exceed- 
ing 10l.; and the justices or magistrate before whom he is brought may, 
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if they or he think fit, in addition to or in lieu of any penalty, require 

him to enter into recognisances, with or without sureties, for keeping 

the peace or being of good behaviour during twelve months.” In respect 

to receivers of stolen goods, it is enacted that, “‘ where any person who 

either before or after the passing of this Act has been previously con- 

victed of any offence specified in the first schedule hereto, and involving 
fraud or dishonesty, is found in the possession of stolen goods, evidence 
of such previous conviction shall be admissible as evidence of his know- 
ledge that such goods have been stolen; and in any proceedings that 
muy be taken against him as receiver of stolen goods, or otherwise in 
relation to his having been found in possession of such goods, proof may 
be given of his previous conviction before evidence is given of his having 
been found in possession of such stolen goods. Any constable or police 

officer may, if authorised so to do in writing by a chief officer of police, 

enter any house, shop, warehouse, yard, or other premises in search of 
stolen goods, and make such search and seize and secure any property 
he may believe to have been stolen, in such manner as he would be 
authorised to do if he hada search-warrant.” By clause 16 it is enacted 
that “the provisions of ‘The Industrial Schools Act, 1861,’ shall 
apply to all the children under the age of fourteen years of any woman 
who shall be convicted for the second time of any offence specified in 
the first schedule hereto, when such children shall at the time of the 
conviction be under her care and control, and have no visible means of 
subsistence.” Finally, the 17th and last clause enacts, that “ any dealer 
in old metals, as defined in ‘ The Old Metal Dealers’ Act, 1861,’ who shall, 
either personally, or by any servant or agent, purchase, receive, or bargain 
for lead, whether new or old, in any quantity at one time of less weight 
than 112 pounds, or who shall personally, or by any servant or agent, 
purchase, receive, or bargain for copper, whether new or old, in any 
quantity at one time of less weight than 56 pounds, shall be liable to a 
penalty of 57., to be recovered in the same manner as penalties incurred 
under the said recited Act are therein directed to be recovered.” 


PREVENTION OF GAMING. 
[32 and 33 Victorix, cap. 87.—August 9, 1869.] 


An Act to provide for the Prevention of Gaming in Public Places in 
Scotland. 

The Act, which states in the preamble that “it is expedient that pro- 
vision should be made for punishing idle and disorderly persons guilty 
of gaming, or of having in their possession instruments of gaming,” con- 
sists of four clauses. The chief enactment, contained in clause 3, is 
that ‘all chain-droppers, thimblers, loaded-dice players, cardsharpers, 
and other persons of a similar description, who shall be found in any 
public place, or in any grounds open to the public, or in any public 
conveyance,” and attempt there “to cozen and cheat any person,’ may 
be arrested, and on conviction be sent to prison for a term not exceeding 
sixty days, with superadded sentence, ‘“‘ to repay any money, or restore 
any property, which they may have obtained by any such offence.” 
Failing the latter, the imprisonment may be extended to a further term 
not exceeding sixty days. . 
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4, FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


ASSESSED RATES. 


[32 and 33 Victorie, cap. 41.—July 26, 1869.] 
An Act for amending the Law with respect to the Rating of Occupiers for 
Short Terms, and the making and collecting of the Poor-Rate. 

The Act, extending over twenty-two clauses, prescribes in detail the 
collection of poor-rates assessed upon occupiers of hereditaments held for 
short terms, amending in some particulars the former law upon the sub- 
ject. By clause 3 it is enacted that, “in case the rateable value of any 

ereditament does not exceed 201., if situate in the metropolis, or 131. if 
situate within the borough of Liverpool, or 10J. if within the city of 
Manchester or the borough of Birmingham, or 8l. if situate elsewhere, 
if the owner of such hereditament is willing to enter into any agreement 
in writing with the overseers, to become liable to them for the poor- 
rates assessed in respect of such hereditament, for any term not less 
than one year, the overseers may, subject to the control of the vestry, 
agree with the owner to receive the rates from him.” In the next 
clause it is enacted, that “ the vestry of any parish may from time to time 
resolve that the owners of all rateable hereditaments to which the fore- 
going section (3) of this Act extends, shall be rated to the poor-rate, 
instead of the occupiers,” on condition of being allowed “an abatement 
or deduction of 15 per centum from the amount of the rate.” The Act 
repeals 13 & 14 Victoria, cap. 99, with respect to the rating of small 
tenements. It does not extend to Scotland or to Ireland. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE DUTIES. 
[32 and 33 Victorisx, cap. 14.—June 24, 1869.] 


An Act to grant certain Duties of Customs and Inland Revenue, and 
to repeal and alter other Duties of Customs and Inland Revenue. 


The Act contains thirty-nine clauses, with six schedules annexed. 
By the first three clauses the customs duties upon foreign ale, beer, 
spruce, and eau-de-cologne are altered, and it is enacted that malt 
extracts and essences may be imported in transit. Clause 4 repeals 
the duties on corn, grain, meal, flour, “ and articles of the like charac- 
ter:’ the repeal including, as specified, arrowroot, maccaroni, sago, 
semolina, tapioca, vermicelli, and similar substances. By clause 5, an 
abatement is made in the income-tax for the year commencing April 6, 
1869, the duty becoming 5d. in the pound on profits arising from ga 
perty, professions, trades, and offices, 24d. in the pound on land in 
England, and 1$d. on land in Ireland, all other provisions made pre- 
viously remaining the same. Clause 7 enacts that no special assessors 
shall be appointed for the duties payable under schedules A and B of 
the income-tax, but that the ordinary inspectors and surveyors of taxes 
shall act as assessors, receiving a poundage of three halfpence. The 
next clause (No. 8) contains a most important alteration as regards 
the collection of taxes. It enacts that “the provisions made by any of 
the several Acts relating to the land-tax or the duties on inhabited 
houses, for the collection and payment of the land-tax or the said duties 
in quarterly payments or instalments, are hereby repealed; and the 
provisions made by any Act relating to the duties of income-tax for the 
collection and payment in quarterly instalments of the said last-men- 
tioned duties, except such as are payable by way of deduction, or are 
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assessable in respect of railways, are also hereby repealed : and the land- 
tax assessed in England for the year commencing on the 25th of March, 
186Y, and ending on the 25th of March, 1870, and the duties on in- 
habited houses assessed in England for the year commencing on the 
6th of April, 1869, and ending on the 5th of ig 1870, and the duties 
of income-tax assessed in England or Ireland for the year commencing 
and ending as last mentioned, shall be payable on or befere the 1st of 
January, 1870; and the land-tax, and the duties on inhabited houses, 
and the duties of income-tax (except as aforesaid), in every assessment 
in England for every year subsequent to the 25th of March, 1870, or 
the 5th of April, 1870, as the case may be, and the said duties of income- 
tax (except as aforesaid) in assessment in Ireland for every year subse- 
quent to the 5th of April, 1870, shall be payable on or before the Ist day 
of January in each year.” Clause 11 enacts that “ any tenement or part 
of a tenement occupied as a house for the purposes of trade only, or as 
a warehouse for the sole purpose of lodging goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise therein, or as a shop or counting-house, or being used as a shop or 
counting-house, shall be exempt from inhabited house-duties, although 
a servant or other person may dwell in such tenement or part of a tene- 
ment for the protection thereof.” The next clause (No. 12) entirely 
repeals the percentage duty on fire-insurances. 

The repeal and reduction of a number of assessed taxes is enacted by 
clauses 16 and 17. The taxes so repealed comprise the duty on hair- 
powder, licenses for the sale of coffee, tea, cocoanuts, chocolate, and 
pepper licenses to let horses in Great Britain, licenses to let post- 

orses in Ireland, and hackney and stage-carriage licenses and duties. 
A large reduction of duties, with greatly simplified assessment, is enacted 
as regards male servants, carriages, horses, armorial bearings, and horse- 
dealers. Clause 18 fixes the new scale of duties as follows :— 

“ On and after the 1st day of January, 1870, there shall be granted, 
charged, levied, and paid, for the use of Her Majesty, her heirs and 
successors, in and throughout Great Britain, under and subject to the 
provisions and regulations in this Act contained, the following duties, 
that is to say : 


£s. d. 
For every male servant. . .....-+.-. 015 0 
For every carriage— 
If such carriage shall have four or more wheels, 
and shall be of the weight of four hundred- 
weight or upwards . 2 2 0 


If such carriage shall have less than four wheels, 
or, having four or more wheels, shall be of a less 
-weight than four hundredweight . . . . . 015 
For every horse ormule ........ 010 
For armorial bearings— 
Ifsuch armorial bearings shall be painted, marked, 
or affixed on or to any carriage . .... 2 2 0 
If such armorial bearings shall not be so painted, 
marked, or affixed, but shall be otherwise worn 
orused. . ...... se 110 
For every horse-dealer . . . . . . . . . 1210 0 


And such duties respectively shall be paid annually upon ‘licenses to be 
taken out under the provisions of this Act by the person who shall 
employ the servant, or shall keep the carriage, or horse, or mule, or shall 
wear or use the armorial bearings, or shall exercise or carry on the trade 
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of a horse-dealer. And such duties and licenses shall be excise duties 
and licenses, and shall be under the management of the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue; and, subject to the provisions of this Act, all the 
powers, clauses, oo and directions contained in any Act relating 
to excise duties or licenses, or to penalties under Excise Acts, and now 
or hereafter in force, shall respectively be of full force and effect with 
respect to the duties and the licenses under this Act; and the penalties 
hereby imposed, so far as the same are applicable and consistent with 
the provisions of this Act, as fully and effectually as if the same had 
been herein specially enacted with reference to the said last-mentioned 
duties, licenses, and penalties respectively ; and the said licenses shall 
be in such form, and shall be granted by such officer, as the said Com- 
missioners shall direct, and shall be dated on the day of granting the 
same, and shall expire on the 31st day of December then next following.” 

The remaining clauses of the Act specify the mode of levying of the 
taxes assessed under the Act, it being ordered that the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue “shall cause to be placed upon or near to the door of 
every church in Great Britain a printed or written notice setting forth 
the duties payable upon licenses required to be taken out under this 
Act. and stating from whom forms of declaration under this Act can be 
obtained by persons residing within the parish.” A penalty of 201. may 
be inflicted for neglect in not conforming with the provisions of the Act. 


DIVIDENDS ON PUBLIC STOCKS. 
(82 and 33 Victorie, cap. 104.—August 11, 1869.] 


An Act for facilitating the Payment of Dividends on the Public Stocks, 
and for making Regulations with respect thereto. 


The Act is in six clauses, those numbered 2 to 5 containing the pur- 
port of it. Clause 2 enacts: “It shall be lawful for the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, hereinafter called ‘the bank,’ from 
time to time, with the sanction of the Commissioners of the Treasury, to 
make arrangements for payment of dividends on any stocks by sending 
warrants through the post. Every such warrant shall be deemed to 
be a cheque on the said Governor and Company within the intent and 
meaning of the statute of the 21 & 22 Vict. c. 79.” Clause 3 provides 
that “every stockholder desirous of having his diyidend-warrants sent 
to him by‘post shall make a request accordingly in writing to the bank, 
such writing to be signed by him, and to be in form approved by the 
bank and by the said Comunissioners, and shall give to the bank an 
address in the United Kingdom to which the letters containing such 
warrants are from time to time to be sent; and the posting by the bank 
of any letter addressed to a stockholder, at his request, at the address 
given by him to the bank, and containing a dividend-warrant, shall, as 
respects the liability of the bank, be equivalent to the delivery of such war- 
rant to the stockholder himself.” According to clause 4, “the half-yearly 
dividends due on any public stocks which at the time of the passing of 
this Act fall due on the 10th of October in each year, shall from and 
after the passing of this Act become due on the 5th of October instead 
of the 10th of October.” By clause 5, “the Treasury may from time to 
time make regulations asto the mode in which the audit of the accounts 
relating to dividends on public stocks isto be held by the Commissioners 
for Auditing the Public Accounts, and may, if they think fit, dispense 
with such audit altogether.” 


[In consequence of this Act of Parliament, the Directors of the Bank 
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of England promptly issued, under date August, 1869, the following 
order, rae 3 ** Notice to Stockholders in the Public Funds” :— 

TRANSMISSION OF DIVIDEND WARRANTS BY Post.—Any holder of stock 
in the public funds, residing within the United Kingdom, may have his 
dividend-warrant sent to his address by post, on filling-up and sending 
to the chief accountant of the Bank of England a form of application, 
which may be obtained at the Bank of !England, at any of its branches, 
or at any money-order office. In the case of joint accounts, the applica- 
tion must be signed by all the members of the account, directing the 
warrant to be sent to one of them at a given address. Post dividend- 
warrants will be drawn to the order of the stockholder, and must be 
endorsed. They will be transmitted at his risk, but being crossed 
‘& Co.,’ will be payable only through a banker. Warrants issued 
under powers of attorney will not be transmitted by post. Any change 
of address must be immediately notified to the bank by the stockholder 
in sole accounts, or by the nominee in joint accounts. Applications for 
Nt transmnission of warrants by post should be lodged at the bank as 
ollows :— 


For the January payment, on or before the Ist December. 

» April 1st March. 

» duly Ist June. 

» October ,, 1st September. 
Stockholders whose warrants are sent by post should give notice to the bank 
if they are not received on the day on which they ought to be delivered. 

“ PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS ON PERSONAL APPLICATION AT THE BANK OF 
EnGLAND.—Holders of stock may, as heretofore, apply for their warrants 
personally, or by their attorney, and obtain payment in cash. They 
may also arrange for the receipt of their dividends free of charge at any 
of the branches, on application to the agent. 

“ Srock CertiricaTes.—Stock certificates, with coupons for the half- 
_ yearly dividends, may be obtained in exchange for inscribed stock, in 
multiples of 501. ‘The certificates will be issued to bearer; but if the 
owner should insert his name, he alone will be entitled to the stock.” ] 


5. LAW AND JUSTICE. 


BANKRUPTCY. 


[82 and 33 Victoriz, cap. 71.—August 9, 1869.] 
An Act to consolidate and amend the Law of Bankruptcy. 

The Act, which is to come into operation on the 1st of January, 1870, 
contains 136 clauses, divided into eight parts. Part the first, following 
the preamble, and embracing 13 clauses (6 to 18) treats of adjudication 
and vesting of property. It is enacted, by clause 6, that “a single 
creditor, or two or more creditors, if the debt due to such single 
creditor, or the aggregate amount of debts due to such several creditors, 
from any debtor, amount to a sum of not less than 50/., may present a 
petition to the Court, praying that the debtor be adjudged a bankrupt, 
and alleging as the ground for such adjudication any one or more of the 
following acts or defaults:—(1.) That the debtor has, in England or 
elsewhere, made a conveyance or assignment of his property to a trustee 
or trustees for the benefit of his creditors generally: (2.) That the 
debtor has, in England or elsewhere, made a fraudulent conveyance, 


gift, delivery, or transfer of his property, or of any part thereof : (3.) That 
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the debtor has, with intent to defeat or delay his creditors, done any 
of the following things : namely, departed out of England, or being out 
of England remained out of England; or being a trader departed from 
his dwelling-house, or otherwise absented himself; or begun to keep 
house ; or suffered himself to be outlawed: (4.) That the debtor has 
filed in the prescribed manner in the court a declaration admitting his 
inability to pay his debts : (5.) That execution issued against the debtor 
on any legal process for the purpose of obtaining payment of not less 
than 50/. has, in the case of a trader, been levied by seizure and sale of 
his goods: (6.) That the creditor presenting the petition has served in 
the prescribed manner on the debtor a debtor’s summons requiring the 
debtor to pay a sum due, of an amount of not less than 50I., and the 
debtor being a trader has for the space of seven days, or not being a 
trader has for the s of three weeks, succeeding the service of such 
summons, meeleel on pay such sum, or to secure or compound for the 
same.” The clause goes on to enact, that “ no person shall be adjudged 
a bankrupt on any of the above grounds, unless the act of bankruptcy 
on which the adjudication is grounded has occurred within six months 
before the presentation of the petition for adjudication ; moreover, the 
debt of the petitioning creditor must be a liquidated sum due at law or 
in equity, and must not be a secured debt.” Part the first further 
authorises the granting of debtors’ summonses, and orders that after 
adjudication a trustee is to be appointed to administer the bankrupt’s 
property. 
The second part of the Act, embracing clauses 15 to 58, prescribes 
in detail the administration of property, and the terms and conditions 
of a bankrupt’s discharge. The main points of the latter are under 
clause 48, which enacts that “when a bankruptcy is closed, or at any 
time during its continuance, with the assent of the creditors, testified by 
a special resolution, the bankrupt may apply to the Court for an order 
of discharge ; but such discharge shall not be granted, unless it is proved 
to the Court that one of the following conditions has been fulfilled—that 
is to say, either that a dividend of not less than 10s. in the pound has 
been paid out of his property, or might have been paid except through 
the negligence or fraud of the trustee ; or that a special resolution of his 
creditors has been passed to the effect that his bankruptcy, or the failure 
to pay 10s. in the pound, has, in their opinion, arisen from circumstances 
for which the bankrupt caunot justly be held responsible, and that they 
desire that an order of discharge should be granted to him.” The posi- 
tion of a bankrupt who has not obtained his discharge is defined by 
clause 54. It enacts that, “ where a person who has been made bank- 
rupt has not obtained his discharge, then, from and after the close of 
his bankruptcy, the following consequences shall ensue : (1.) No portion 
of a debt proveable under the bankruptcy shall be enforced against the 
property of the person so made bankrupt until the expiration of three 
years from the close of the bankruptcy ; and during that time, if he pay 
to his creditors such additional sum as will, with the dividend paid out 
of his property during the bankruptcy, make up 10s. in the pound, he 
shall be entitled to an order of discharge in the same manner as if a 
dividend of 10s. in the pound had originally been paid out of his pro- 
perty. (2.) At the expiration of a period of three years from the close of 
the bankruptcy, if the debtor made bankrupt has not obtained an order 
of discharge, any balance remaining unpaid in respect of any debt 
roved in such bankruptcy (but without interest in the meantime) shall 
deemed to be a subsisting debt in the nature of a judgment-debt, 
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and, subject to the rights of any persons who have become creditors of 
the debtor since the close of his bankruptcy, may be enforced against 
any property of the debtor, with the sanction of the court which adjudi- 
cated such debtor a bankrupt, or of the court having jurisdiction in 
bankruptcy in the place where the property is situated.” 

The third part of the Act, embracing clauses 59 to 79, refers to the 
constitution and powers of the courts of bankruptcy already existing or 
to be established. It is enacted, under clause 59, that “from and after 
the commencement of this Act the following provisions shall take effect 
with respect to the courts having jurisdiction in bankruptcy, and their 
officers. If the person sought to be adjudged a bankrupt reside or carry 
on business within the London bankruptcy district as hereinafter defined, 
or be not resident in England, then ‘the court’ shall mean, for the 
purposes of this Act, the Court of Bankruptcy in London as constituted 
by this Act, and hereinafter referred to as the London Bankruptcy 
Court. If the person sought to be adjudged a bankrupt, being resident 
in England, do not reside or carry on business within the London bank- 
ruptcy district, then ‘the court’ shall, subject to the provisions herein- 
after contained for removing the proceedings, mean the county court of 
the district in which such person resides or carries on business, herein- 
after referred to as ‘the local bankruptcy court.’ It is further enacted, 
by clause 60, that ‘the. London bankruptcy district shall, for the pur- 
poses of this Act, comprise the following places: that is to say, the city of 
London and the liberties thereof, and all such parts of the metropolis 
and other places as are situated within the district of any county court 
described as a metropolitan county court in the list contained in the 
second schedule hereto.” The next clause (61) runs: “The London 
Bankruptcy Court shall from and after the commencement of this Act 
consist of a judge, to be called the Chief Judge in Bankruptcy, and, 
subject to the provisions of this Act with respect to the officers of the 
existing London Bankruptcy Court, of such number of registrars not ex- 
ceeding four, clerks, ushers, and other subordinate officers, as may be 
determined by the chief judge with the sanction of the Treasury. Sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act with respect to the appointment of the 
first chief judge, the office of Chief Judge in Bankruptcy shall be filled 
by such one of the judges of Her Majesty’s superior courts of common 
law or of equity as may, with his assent, be assigned to hold such office 
by the Lord Chancellor; the judge so assigned shall hold the office of 
Chief Judge in Bankruptcy in addition to the office of judge in the court 
to which he belongs. Any puisne judge or vice-chancellor appointed to 
any of the said Courts after the passing of this Act shall, when required 
by the Lord Chancellor, perform the duties of Chief Judge in Bank- 
ruptcy.” The fourth part of the Act, embracing clauses 80 to 119, 
contains supplemental regulations as to proceedings in bankruptcy ; 
while the fifth part (clauses 120 to 124) treats of persons having privilege 
of Parliament. Such a person may be treated in the same manner as 
if he had no privilege. A seat in the House of Commons is to be vacated 
by an adjudication in bankruptcy, and the Speaker is to issue a new 
writ, There are various provisions in the sixth part of the Act on 
“liquidation by arrangement.” The seventh part of the Act (clauses 
126 and 127) refers to composition with creditors, and the eighth and 
last part (clauses 128 to 136) relates to temporary provisions as to the 
bankruptcy courts. Before the Act comes into force new rules and orders 
must be framed, and the business under the old and new law properly 
allotted. There is no “ pre-audience,” as it iscalled, under the new law 
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to barristers, as by the 70th section solicitors may appear before the 
chief judge or registrars in the London court, either in court or chambers. 
The Act, as already mentioned, is to come into operation on and from 
the Ist of January, 1870. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS. 
[32 and 33 Victorie, cap. 110.—August 11, 1869.] 
An Act for amending the Charitable Trusts Acts. 


The preamble states that “doubts have arisen respecting the con- 
struction of some of the provisions of the Charitable Trusts Acts,” and 
that “it is expedient to remove such doubts, and otherwise to amend 
those Acts.” There are seventeen clauses, dealing chiefly with the 
powers and mode of proceeding of the Board of Charity Commissioners 
for England and Wales, and its supervision by the Court of Chancery. 
Under the 12th clause, power is given to a majority of trustees, “ata meet- 
ing of their body duly constituted,” to sell, or otherwise dispose of, charity 
estates; and under the 13th clause it is enacted, that “the majority of 
the trustees of any charity, if authorised by the Board, may institute 
and maintain any action, suit, petition, or other proceeding, in the same 
manner in all respects as if they were the sole trustees of the charity.” 
There is a provision to extend the Acts which relate to the appointment 
or removal of trustees, to places of meeting registered for religious 
worship, and bond fide used as places of meeting for religious worship. 
The Treasury is empowered to prescribe a seale of fees to be charged 
by the Board of Charity Commissioners. 


CLERKS OF ASSIZE. 


[32 and 33 Victoria, cap. 89.—August 9, 1869.] 


An Act to amend the Law relating to the Office of Clerk of Assize, and 
ces united thereto, and(to certain Fees upon Orders for Payment of 
itnesses in Criminal Proceedings. 


The chief provision of the Act is under clause 3, which directs that 
“after the passing of this Act a person shall not be appointed to be 
clerk of assize unless he has during a period of not less than three years 
been either—first, a barrister-at-law in actual practice; or, secondly, a 
special pleader or conveyancer ; or, thirdly, an attorney of one of the 
superior courts at Westminster in actual practice; or, fourthly, a sub- 
ordinate officer of a clerk of assize on circuit.” The last clauses (9, 10, 
and 11) make provision as to the payment of fees, which “ shall be in- 
cluded in every return made by a clerk of the peace or other officer.” 


COURTS OF JUSTICE SALARIES AND FUNDS. 
[82 and 33 Victorie, cap. 91.—August 9, 1869.] 


An Act for amending the Law relating to the Salaries, Expenses, and 
Funds of Courts of Law in England. 


The Act orders that certain large sums belonging to the Court of 
Chancery and the Court of Bankruptcy-shall be transferred to the Con- 
solidated Fund, and the expenditure of the courts shall in future be 
defrayed out of moneys to be yea for that purpose by Parliament, 

er out of the Consolidated Fund. The charges on the stock and cash 
of the courts are set forth, and it is declared that as the charges are 
transferred, the stock and cash should be transferred to the public. 
Considerable funds in the Court of Chancery belonging to suitors are 
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ot ttansferred. On the 1st of October, 1868, there was an account 
of 56,229,3141. 1s. 1d. belonging to suitors. In alluding to a sum of 
2,762,7441. 1s. 10d., it is stated that some portion “is unclaimed money, 
and will probably remain so.” The Suitors’ Fund and the Surplus 
Interest Fund are transferred, as also the Suitors’ Fee Fund. Stock 
and cash in the Court of Bankruptcy are likewise transferred for the 
same reason, and the salaries of the judges, &c. are charged on the 
Consolidated Fund. Some of the stock is not transferred. The “wun- 
claimed dividend account” is 221,3611. 4s. 1ld., and a large sum from 
the old Insolvent Debtors’ Court. Among the sums transferred from 
the Court of Bankruptcy is 1,091,6631. 9s. 3d., “ unclaimed bv creditors” 
of bankrupts and insolvents, besides other amounts. The Consolidated 
Fund will receive a great accession by the new Act. ‘There are thirty- 
one statutes wholly or partially repealed by the Act; eleven took effect 
on the Ist of October, 1869. 


DEBTS OF DECEASED PERSONS. 
[32 and 33 Victorie, cap. 46.—August 2, 1869.] 


An Act to abolish the Distinction as to Priority of Payment which now 
exists between the Specialty and Simple Contract Debts of Deceased 
Persons. 

The preamble states that “it is expedient to abolish the distinction 
as to priority of payment between specialty and simple contract debts of 
deceased persons.” Therefore it is enacted, that “in the administration 
of the estate of every person who shall die on or after the 1st of January, 
1870, no debt or liability of such person shall be entitled to any priority 
or preference by reason merely that the same is secured by or arises 
under a bond, deed, or other instrument under seal, or is otherwise 
made or constituted a specialty debt; but all the creditors of such per- 
son, as well specialty as simple contract, shall be treated as standing in 
equal degree, and be paid accordingly out of the assets of such deceased 
person, whether such assets are legal or equitable, any statute or other 
law to the contrary notwithstanding: provided always, that this Act 
shall not prejudice or affect any lien, charge, or other security which 
any creditor may hold or be entitled to for the payment of his debt.” 
The Act does not extend to Scotland. 


ELECTION COMMISSIONERS’ EXPENSES. 


[32 and 33 Victorie, cap 21.—June 24, 1869.] 


An Act to amend the Law relating to the Payment of the Expenses of 
Commissioners of Inquiry into Corrupt Practices at Election of Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament. 


incurred in inquiries for corrupt practices at elections wholly upon the 
ratepayers of the districts where the inquiries take place. By the Par- 
liamentary Election Act the expenses of such an inquiry are to be 
defrayed as if they were expenses incurred in the registration of voters 
for the county or borough in respect of which Commissioners of Inquiry 
were appointed. ‘he T'reasury is empowered to advance money for the 
payment of the expenses of commissions, and the Commissioners of the 
Treasury are to require repayment within one year from the local officer 
of the county, city, or borough, and rates are to be levied for the collec- 
tion of the money by the inhabitants. There are provisions as to the 
payment of expenses of commissions in Scotland and Ireland. ‘The 


The Act, consisting of seven clauses, throws the payment of expenses 
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Act is to continue in force for two years, and to the end of the then next 
Session of Parliament. 


EVIDENCE AMENDMENT. 
(82 and 33 Victorie, cap. 68.—August 9, 1869.] 
An Act for the further Amendment of the Law of Evidence. 


The preamble of the Act, which has six clauses, declares that the 
discovery of truth in courts of justice has been signally promoted by the 
removal of restrictions on the admissibility of witnesses, and it is expe- 
dient to amend the law of evidence with the object of still further pro- 
moting such discovery. It is enacted, that parties in any action for 
breach of promise of marriage are competent to give evidence, provided 
‘that no plaintiff in any action for breach of promise of marriage shall 
recover a verdict unless his or her testimony shall be corroborated by 
some other material evidence in support of such promise.” The law is 
altered as to suits for adultery, and it is enacted, by clause 3, that “the 
to any proceeding instituted in consequence of adultery, and the 

usbands and wives of such parties, shall be competent to at evidence 
in such proceeding: provided that no witness in any proceeding, whether 
a party to the suit or not, shall be liable to be asked, or bound to answer, 
any question tending to show that he or she has been guilty of adultery, 
unless such witness shall have already given evidence in the same pro- 
ceeding in disproof of his or her alleged adultery.” With respect to 
persons who ga to take an oath, there is the following provision in 
clause 4:—‘If any person called to give evidence in any court of jus- 


tice, whether in a civil or criminal proceeding, shall object to take an 


oath, or shall be objected to as incompetent to take an oath, such per- 
son shall, if the presiding judge is satisfied that the taking of an oath 
would have no binding effect on his conscience, make the following pro- 
mise and declaration: ‘I solemnly promise and declare that the evi- 
dence given by me to the Court shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth; and any person who, having made such promise 
and declaration, shall wilfully and corruptly give false evidence, shall 
be liable to be indicted, tried, and convicted tor perjury as if he had 
taken an oath.” The Act, which repeals some sections in former sta- 
tutes, is not to extend to Scotland. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
[32 and 33 Victories, cap. 62.—August 9, 1869.] 


An Act for the Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt, for the Punishment 
of Fraudulent Debtors, and for other Purposes. 


The Act, which has twenty-nine clauses, divided into three parts, is a 
companion'statute to the New Bankruptcy Act. [See above, pp. 233-36. ] 
Like the latter, it is coming into operation on the Ist of January, 1870, 
from which time no person is to be arrested or imprisoned for making 
default in payment of a sum of money, with certain exceptions as to 
penalties other than in respect of a contract. The exception extends to 
payment of sums recoverable before justices, to a trustee or other per- 
son ordered to pay by a court of equity a sum in his possession or 
under his control, to an attorney ordered to pay costs for his conduct, or 
for default in payment for the benefit of creditors of any portion of a 
salary or other income in respect of the payment of which any court 
having jurisdiction in bankruptcy is authorised to make an order. The 
exception to the abolition also extends to default in payment of sums of 
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which orders under this Act are authorised to be made. No imprison- 
ment in the excepted instances is to be for a longer period than one 
year. With respect to small debts, subject to the prescribed rules, any 
court may commit for a term not exceeding six weeks, or until pay- 
ment, any person who makes default in payment of any debt or instal- 
ment of any debt due from him in pursuance of any order or judgment 
of that or any other pe herd court. The commitment other than by 
the superior courts of law and equity can be exercised only by a 
judge or his deputy, and by an order made in open court, and showing 
on its face the ground on which it is issued; it can also be exercised 
only as respects a judgment of a superior court, when such judgment 
does not exceed 50/. exclusive of costs, and furthermore be exercised 
only as respects a judgment of a county court by a county-court 
judge or his deputy. It is enacted, “that such jurisdiction shall only - 
be exercised where it is proved to the satisfaction of the court that the 
person making default either has, or has had since the date of the order 
or judgment, the means to pay the sum in respect of which he has made 
default, and has refused or neglected, or refuses or neglects, to pay the 
same.” The debtor and witness may be examined as to his means; the 
jurisdiction in the superior courts may be exercised by a judge at 
chambers. The imprisonment is not to satisfy the debt, and the party 
to be discharged on a certificate that he has paid the debt, and the im- 
prisonment is not to prevent an execution on the goods being taken out. 
After the commencement of the Act no person is to be arrested on 
mesne process, but, under certain circumstances, the power of arrest is 
retained where a defendant is about to leave the country. At the com- 
mencement of the operation of this Act, persons who would be exempted 
from imprisonment under this Act are to be discharged without the 
payment of fees, but the rights of creditors on property are preserved. 
Sequestration against the property of a debtor may, after the commence- 
ment of this Act, be issued by any court of equity in the same manner 
as if the debtor had been actually arrested. The second part of the 
Act relates to the punishment of “fraudulent debtors,” either bank- 
rupts or others, whose affairs are in liquidation, in the concealment or 
removal of property, or allowing false debts to be proved, or making 
false entries. The period is “four months,” and a conviction is to fol- 
low, unless the jury is satisfied that he had no intent to defraud. To 
abscond with property to the amount of 20/. from England within four 
months is to be a felony, and the offender is liable to pele yrs imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour. The obtaining credit by fraud, or 
making over property, or concealing or removing property, within two 
months, is to be a misdemeanour, and the offender to be liable to twelve 
months’ imprisonment with or without hard labour. The Court of Bank- 
ruptcy may order a prosecution on the report of a trustee. Quarter-sessions 
are to have jurisdiction for offences under this Act. Mayors, aldermen, 
and town-councillors being declared peniberapta, os compounding by deed, 
are disqualified; and justices of the peace ming bankrupt, or ma&- 
ing assignments or compositions, are incapable of acting. The third 
part of the statute has reference to warrants of attorney, cognovits, and 
orders of judgment. The abolition of imprisonment extends to damages 
for breach of promise of marriage, seduction, and slander. Persons in 
prison on the Ist of January, 1870, who could not have been arrested 
had the Act been passed, have to apply to a judge at chambers. The 
Act does not extend to Scotland or Ireland. 
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INSOLVENT DEBTORS AND BANKRUPTCY REPEAL. 
(32 and 33 Victories, cap. 83.—August 9, 1869.] 


An Act to provide for the Winding-up of the Business of the late In- 
solvent Debtors’ Court, and to repeal Enactments relating to Insolvency, 
Bankruptcy, Imprisonment for Debt, and matters connected therewith. 


The Act, like the preceding “ Act for the Abolition of Imprisonment 
for Debt,” is a companion of the New Bankruptcy Act, and is coming 
into operation also on the 1st of January, 1870. There are thirty-seven 
statutes, from the 13th of Edward I. to the 31st & 32nd of Victoria, 
in part or wholly repealed by this Act. The Bankruptcy Act of 1861, 
which abolished the old Insolvent Debtors’ Court, is repealed, and the 
system of the insolvency law which was got rid of by that statute as to 
payment to creditors is partially revived by the New Bankruptcy Act, 
and the principle as to payment out of subsequent property is recognised. 
By the new Act the jurisdiction of the late Insolvent Debtors’ Court and 
the county courts in insolvency is transferred to the new court, and rules 
may be made to wind-up the old cases. The officers of the old Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court are to be continued, subject to the provisions in the new 
Act, and their salaries and remuneration pression for. Every insolvency 
case is to expire in twelve months from the commencement of the Act, 
or at the expiration of twenty years from the date of the petition, which- 
ever happens ‘first, but, under special circumstances, a case may be ex- 
tended. After five years all unclaimed money (the amount of which will 
be large) is to vest in the Crown, and to be disposed of as the Treasury 


directs. 
RECORDERS’ DEPUTIES. 
[32 and 33 Victorie, cap. 23.—July 12, 1869.] 
An Act to extend the Powers of Recorders to appoint Deputies in certain 
cases. 

The Act enables the recorder of any borough in England and Wales 
“in which, by charter, custom, or otherwise, there is or ought to be 
holden courts of record for the trial of civil actions,” to appoint a deputy 
“in case of sickness or unavoidable absence.” The deputy must is a 


barrister of not less than five’ years standing, and be approved of by the 


Home Secretary. 
SPECIAL BAILS. 
[32 and 33 Victorie, cap. 38.—July 26, 1869.] 


An Aet to facilitate the taking Special Bails in Civil Proceedings depend- 
ing in the Superior Courts of Law at Westminster, and in Proceedings 
in Error and on Appeal. 

The Act authorises all persons empowered to take affidavits in common 
law courts also to take bails, ‘‘ whether they are or are not attorneys or 
solicitors.” But there is this exception, that “no attorney or solicitor 
shall exercise any of the powers given by this Act in any proceeding in 
which he is the attorney or solicitor of any of the parties to that pro- 
ceeding, or in which he is interested.” 


6. LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


FINES AND FEES COLLECTION. 
[32 and 33 Victorie, cap. 49.—August 2, 1869.] 
An Act to enable Local anne to collect Fines and Fees by means of 
amps. 
The Act, which is in seven clauses, provides an entirely new mode of 
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collecting fines, fees, and penalties payable to local authorities. It 
enacts that when clerks of special and petty sessions and clerks of jus- 
tices are paid wholly or partly by salaries, by virtue of an order made 
under the Expenses of Prosecutions Act of 1851, it shall be lawful for 
the Quarter Sessions or Town Council, if they think fit, to order that 
fees, fines, and penalties payable to the treasurer of the county or 
borough shall be received by means of stamps and not in money, “ and 
to cause such dies to be made as may be required for the purpose of 
carrying this bill into effect”—the Inland Revenue Board assenting to 
the pattern, colour, and form of the stamps and dies. Persons may be 
authorised by the Quarter Sessions or Town Council to sell the stamps, 
upon such terms and conditions as they shall direct, and none others 
may sell such stamps. 


HACKNEY AND STAGE CARRIAGES LAW AMENDMENT. 
[32 and 33 Victorie, cap. 115.—August 11, 1869.] 


An Act for amending the Law relating to Hackney and Stage Carriages 
within the Metropolitan Police District. 

The Act, consisting of fifteen clauses, gives power to “one of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State” to grant licenses to owners and 
drivers of hackney and stage carriages, as well as to make regulations 
for them. Licenses may be granted to cabs and other hackney and 
stage carriages, to be distinguished in such manner as the Secretary of 
State may direct. The license, unless revoked, is to be for a year, and 
the fee not to exceed two guineas, and may be transferred under con- 
ditions. A penalty of 5/. may be levied for an unlicensed carriage. 
Drivers and conductors are to be licensed. The Secretary of State may 
regulate the number of persons to be carried, to fix the rates and fares; 
and no hackney-carriage is to be compelled to take any passenger a 
greater distance for any one drive than six miles. Penalties are to be 
levied for breach of the regulations. Any license grantable by the 
Secretary of State may, if so directed by him, be granted by any person 
he may appoint, and proper officers may be appointed to carry the Act 
into execution. The penalties are to be summarily recovered, and all 
existing Acts are to be continued. The Commissioners of the Metropo- 
litan Police may cause to be attached to any lamp-post any placard or 
signal for the purposes of carrying out the Act. Lighted lamps are to 
be exhibited outside hackney-carriages. The Act is coming into opera- 
tion on the 1st of January, 1870. 


HIGH CONSTABLE’S OFFICE ABOLITION. 
[82 and 33 Victoriz, cap. 47.—August 2, 1869.] 


An Act to provide for the Discharge of the Duties heretofore performed 
by High Constables, and for the Abolition of such Office, with certain 
tions. 

The Act makes it “the duty of the justices of the peace for every 
county in quarter-sessions assembled, in the month of January after the 
passing of this Act, to consider and determine whether it is necessary 
that the office of high constable of each hundred, or other like district 
within their jurisdiction, should be continued.” Having determined 
that it is not necessary, the next vacancy is not to be filled up. Excep- 
tion is made in the case of any high constable in England and Wales 
who is likewise returning-officer at parliamentary or municipal elections, 
or of any “in whom is vested by virtue of his office any real property.” 
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MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE. 
[32 and 33 Victoria, cap. 55.—August 2, 1869.] 


An Act to shorten the Term of Residence required as a Qualification for 
the Municipal Franchise, and to make provision for other Purposes. 
The Act, which has eleven clauses, repeals the ninth section of the 

statute of 5 & 6 Will. IV. cap. 76, regulating municipal franchise, and 
enacts instead, “ that every person of full age who on the last day of July 
in any year shall have occupied any house, warehouse, counting-house, 
shop, or other building within any borough during the whole of the pre- 
ceding twelve calendar months, and also during the time of such occupa- 
tion shall have resided within the said borough, or within seven miles of 
the said borough, shall, if duly enrolled in tbat year according to the pro- 
visions contained in the said Act of the session of the 5 & 6 Will. IV., 
cap. 76, and the Acts amending the same, be’a burgess of such borough 
and member of the body-corporate of the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses 
of such borough : provided that no such person shall be so enrolled in 
any year unless he shall have been rated in respect of such premises so 
occupied by him within the borough to all rates made for the relief of 
the poor of the parish wherein such premises are situated during the 
time of his occupation as aforesaid, and unless he shall have paid on or 
before the 20th of July in such year all such rates, including therein all 
borough rates: provided also, that no person being an alien shall be so 
enrolled in any year, and that no person shall be so enrolled in any 
year who, within twelve calendar months next before the said last day 
of July, shall have received parochial relief or other alms.” The 9th 
clause of the Act provides that, “ wherever words occur in this Act, or 
the Act of 5 & 6 Will. IV. cap. 76, which import the masculine 
gender, the same shall be held to include females for all purposes con- 
nected with, and having reference to, the right to vote in the election of 
ro OE auditors, and assessors.’”” The Act is not to apply to Scotland 
or Ireland. 


7. PUBLIC WORKS. 


TELEGRAPHS. 
[32 and 33 Victorise, cap, 73.—August 9, 1869.] 
An Act to alter and amend the Telegraph Act of 1868. 


The preamble, referring to the Telegraph Act of 1868 (see “ Companion 
to the Almanic for 1869,” pp. 146-7) states that, “in order to protect 
the public revenue, it is expedient that similar powers to those con- 
ferred upon the Postmaster-General with respect to the exclusive pri- 
vilege of conveying letters should be enacted with reference to the 
transmission of public telegraphic messages within the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and that the said Act should be amended 
in other respects.” The statute, which is in twenty-four clauses, with 
a schedule annexed, then goes on to enact that ‘* the Postmaster-General, 
by himself or by his deputies, and his and their respective servants and 
agents, shall, from and after the passing of this Act, have the exclusive 
privilege of transmitting telegrams within the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, except as hereinafter provided ; and shall 
also within that kingdom have the exclusive privilege of performing all 
the incidental services of receiving, collecting, or delivering telegrams, 
except as hereinafter provided.” Itis further enacted, that “ there shall 
‘be excepted from the said exclusive privileges of the Postmaster-General 
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all telegrams of the following descriptions :—Telegrams in respect of the 
transmission of which no charge is made, transmitted by a telegraph 
maintained or used solely for private use, and relating to the business 
or private affairs of the owner thereof: telegrams transmitted by a 
telegraph maintained for the private use of a corporation, company, or 
person, and in respect of which, or of the collection, receipt, and trans- 
mission or delivery of which, no money or valuable consideration shall 
be, or promised to be, made or given: telegrams transmitted, with the 
written license or consent, either special or general, of the Postmaster- 
General, under the hand of any officer of the Post Office, authorised for 
that purpose by the Postmaster-General: telegrams transmitted by a 
telegraph company existing on the 22nd of July, 1869, the undertaking 
of which shall not for the time being have been acquired by the Post- 
master-General : telegrams the transmission of which is authorised by the 
provisions of ‘The Telegraph Act, 1868, or any agreement confirmed 
thereby, or made or to be made in pursuance thereof; and telegrams 
transmitted to or from any place out of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” <A penalty of 51. is set upon every case of breach 
of the monopoly. By a further clause of the Act, the Commissioners of 
the Treasury are empowered to raise the sum of seven millions sterling 
by the creation of terminable annuities, to pay for expenses already in- 
curred, or calculated upon, in the purchase and working of the tele- 
graphs. The sums agreed to be paid to the various telegraph com- 


panies with whom arrangements have already been made by the Post- 
master-General are thus specified :— 


Names of Telegraph Companies with Amounts payable to 
whom arrangements have been made pursuant Telegraph Companies undct 
to the Telegraph Acts. the ‘Telegraph Acts. 


£ 8s. d. 
The Electric and International Telegraph Company . 2,938,826 9 0O 
The British and lrish Magnetic Telegraph Company 
(Limited) : 1,243,536 0 0 
Reuter’s Telegram Company (Limited) . . 726,000 0 O 
The United Kingdom Electric Telegraph Company 
(Limited) : ‘ 562,264 9 11 
The Universal Private Telegraph Company . : 184,421 10 0 
The London and Provincial Telegraph Company 
(Limited) . ; 60,000 0 0 


5,715,048 8 11 


It is enacted, under clause 19, that “ the gross revenue received by the 
Postmaster-General for the transmission of messages by means of electric 
telegraphs shall be paid into the Exchequer to the account of the Con- 
solidated Fund; and the expenses incurred, with the sanction of the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, in working, maintaining, or 
extending telegraphs, shall be paid out of moneys to be voted by Par- 
liament.” The next clause (20) orders : ‘‘ There shall be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament, on or before the 31st of March in every year, an 


f account showing the gross amount received during the previous year 


ending the 3lst of December, the amount of expenses incurred during 
the year, and the balance remaining applicable to pay the annuities, or 
tae interest falling due upon the securities issued under the authority 
of this Act, and asa sinking fund for the redemption of such securities ; 
and the surplus remaining, after deducting the amount of such expenses 
and of such annuities and interest, shall be issued out of the Consoli- 
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dated Fund, or the growing produca thereof, to the Commissioners for 
the Reduction of the National Debt, to be applied in reduction of debt 
to an amount equivalent to that created by the annuities or securities 
issued under the provisions of this Act.” The last clauses enact that 
all telegraphic messages are to be deemed post-letters, and the pro- 
visions of the Telegraph Act of 1868 and the present Act to be con- 
sidered as “ Post-office Laws.” 


8. TRADE AND SHIPPING. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, ANIMALS. 
[32 and 33 Victories, cap. 70.—August 9, 1869.] 

An Act to consolidate, amend, and make perpetual the Acts for pre- 
venting the Introduction or Spreading of Contagious or Infectious 
Diseases among Cattle and other Animals in Great Britain. 

The Act consists of 126 clauses, with nine schedules annexed, and is 
divided into ten parts, the last relating to Scotland. It vests very ex- 
tensive powers in the Privy Council for preventing the spread of con- 
tagious diseases among animals, by regulating the movement of cattle, 
sheep, goats, and swine, and, if deemed necessary, prohibiting it alto- 
gether. Local authorities are also empowered to take means for pre- 
venting the spread of the, disease, by the erection of sheds, wharves, and 
slaughter-houses in places where they may be required. All the pro- 
visions of the Act, which enter into minute details as to what shall be 
done to prevent the spread of contagious diseases, are of the most strin- 
gent nature, and penalties are decreed against all who may contravene 
or interfere with the due working of the Act. 


, COUNTY COURTS (ADMIRALTY JURISDICTION) ACT 
AMENDMENT. 
[32 and 33 Victoriz, cap. 51.—August 2, 1869.] 
An Act to amend “ The County Courts (Admiralty Jurisdiction) Act, 1868,” 
and to give Jurisdiction in certain Maritime Causes. 

The chief provision of the Act is that under it the jurisdiction of the 
county courts is extended over ships and goods to 3001., and in respect 
of claims of larger amounts by consent. The judge may be assisted by 
mercantile assessors. The Court of Passage at Liverpool is empowered 
to make general rules and orders. 


NITRO-GLYCERINE. 
[32 and 33 Victorie, cap. 113.—August 11, 1869.] 
An Act to prohibit, for a limited period, the Importation, and to restrict 
and regulate the Carriage, of Nitro-Glycerine. 

The preamble of the Act states that, “ whereas the carriage and con- 
veyance of nitro-glycerine has been found to be attended with great 
risk and danger to the lives and property of Her Majesty's subjects, it 
is desirable to restrict and regulate such carriage.” No person, after 
the passing of the Act, is to bring into any port or harbour of the United 
Kingdom, or ship or unship on, from, or near the coasts of any part of 
the United Kingdom, any nitro-glycerine. By acting in contravention 
to the provisions, the party is to be guilty of a misdemeanour, and liable 
to be imprisoned, with or without h labour, for one year, and all 
nitro-glycerine brought into any port is to be forfeited. New regulations 
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are to be made as to the manufacture, sale, and carriage of nitro- 
glycerine, and notice of nitro-glycerine is to be given, and search per- 
mitted for the article. 


SEEDS ADULTERATION. 
[32 and 33 Victorie, cap. 112.—August 11, 1869.] 
An Act to prevent the Adulteration of Seeds. 


The preamble of the Act declares that “the practice of adulterating 
seeds, in fraud of Her Majesty’s subjects and to the great detriment of 
agriculture,” requires to be repressed by more effectual laws than those 
in force. It is enacted that to “kill seeds” means to destroy by arti- 
ficial means their vitality or germinating power; and to “ dye seeds” is 
to give to seeds by colouring the appearance of seeds of another kind. 
For the first offence the penalty is 5/., and 501. afterwards, with publica- 
tion of the offender's name at his expense in newspapers. An appeal is 
given from a summary conviction, and a court may order a prosecutor 
to pay the costs of an unreasonable prosecution. The Act is not to take 
effect till the Ist of May, 1870. 


WAREHOUSING OF WINES AND SPIRITS. 
[82 and 33 Victorie, cap. 114.—August 11, 1869.] 


An Act to amend the Law relating to the Warehousing of Wines and Spirits 
in Customs and Excise Warehouses, and for other Purposes relating to 
Customs and Inland Revenue. 

The Act repeals several former statutes on the subject, and provides 
that foreign spirits and wines, of which an account has been taken and 
a bond given, may, without payment of duty, be removed to any excise 
warehouse or customs warehouse, or for exportation or for use as ship- 
stores, and may, upon the payment of the proper duties of customs, be 
delivered for home consumption. A scale of charges is given, in addi- 
tion to the duties of customs or excise payable upon delivery from 
warehouse for home consumption, for every hundredweight of cotton 
goods. Among the goods liable to duties of customs, in addition to 
the other rates, is 2s. 6d. per pound on tobacco. 


9, MISCELLANEOUS ACTS. 


BEER-HOUSES. 
[32 and 33 Victories, cap. 27.—July 12, 1869.] 

An Act to amend the Law for licensing Beer Houses, and to make certain 
Alterations with respect to the Sale by Retail of Beer, Cider, and Wine. 
The Act, containing twenty-two clauses, provides a new system for 
granting licenses to houses and shops in which beer, cider, and wine 
are sold by retail. It is enacted, first, from the date of the 15th of July, 
1869, “no license or renewal of a license, for the sale by retail of beer, 
cider, or wine, or any of such articles, under the provisions of any of the 
said recited Acts, shall be granted except upon the production and in 
pursuance of the authority of a certificate granted under this Act. Any 
license granted or renewed in contravention of this enactment shall be 
void.” Clause 5 enacts that “certificates under this Act shall be 
granted by the justices assembled at the general annual licensing meet- 
ing held in pursuance of an Act of the session of the ninth year of the 
reign of King George the Fourth, chapter 61, intituled «An Act to 
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regulate the Granting of Licenses to Keepers of Inns, Alehouses, and 
Victualiing Houses in England,’ or & some adjournment of such meeting 
held in pursuance of the said last-mentioned Act: provided that certifi- 
cates for licenses under the said Acts of the twenty-third year of the 
reign of her present Majesty, of the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth years 
of the reign of her present Majesty, and of the twenty-sixth and twenty- 
seventh years of her present Majesty, may be granted by justices at the 
special sessions for transferring licenses.” Clause 6 provided that “a 
certificate under this Act shall specify the name and address of the 
person thereby authorised to receive a license, the description of license 
or licenses authorised to be granted to him, and whether such license 
or licenses is or are to be granted for the sale of beer, cider, or wine to 
be consumed on or off the premises, and the situation of the house or 
shop in respect of which such grant is authorised. It shall be in force 
for one year from the date of its being granted.” The next clause 
orders that “every person intending to apply to the justices for a certi- 
ficate under this Act shall, twenty-one days at least before he applies, 
give notice in writing of his intention to one of the overseers of the 
parish, township, or place in which the house or shop in respect of 
which his application is to be made is situate, and to some constable or 
peace officer acting within such parish, township, or place, and shall in 
such notice set forth his name and address, and a description of the 
license or licenses for which he intends to apply, and of the situation of 
the house or shop in respect of which the application is to be made ; 
and in the case of a house or shop not theretofore licensed for the sale 
by retail of beer, cider, or wine, such person shall also, within the space 
of twenty-eight days before such application is made, cause a like notice 
to be affixed and maintained between the hours of ten in the morning 
and five in the afternoon of two consecutive Sundays on the door of such 
house or shop, and on the principal door or on one of the doors of the 
church or chapel of the parish or place in which such house or shop is 
situate, or, if there be no such church or chapel, on some other public 
and conspicuous place within such parish or place.” By clause 12 it is 
enacted that “constables and officers of police may at all times enter 
into and examine—(1) Any house or shop in respect of which any person 
is licensed under any of the said recited Acts to sell by retail beer, cider, 
or wine not to be consumed on the premises; (2) Any house or shop in 
which any person is authorised, by virtue of an additional license under 
the said recited Act of the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh years of the 
reign of her present Majesty, to sell beer by retail ; and (3) Any house 
or shop licensed for the sale of table-beer under the Act of the Session 
of the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth years of the reign of her present 
Majesty, chapter 21—in the same manneras if such house or shop were 
licensed for the sale by retail of beer, cider, or wine to be consumed on 
the premises.” ‘The Act is to be in force provisionally for two years 
from the date of passing, and “ until the end of the then next session of 
Parliament.” It is not to apply to Scotland or Ireland. 


NEWSPAPERS, PRINTERS, AND READING-ROOMS. 


[32 and 33 Victorie, cap. 24.—July 12, 1869. ] 


An Act to repeal certain Enactments relating to Newspapers, Pamphlets, 
and other Publications, and to Printers, Typefounders, and Reading 
Rooms. 

The Act consists of only two clauses, with two schedules annexed: 

It repeals, entirely or in part, a great number of statutes, from the 36th 
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of George ITI. to the 16th and 17th Victoria, relating to printers and 
the press. Among the repealed Acts is the 39th of George IIL., requiring 
places for lectures or debates, or for reading books, newspapers, &c., to 
which places persons are admitted on payment, to be licensed at the 
sessions; and containing clauses relating to the registry with the clerk 
of the peace of persons having or making printing-presses or types. 
Also the statute repeals an Act of 60th George III. and 1st George IV., 
requiring the printer of a newspaper to enter into a recognisance, with - 
sureties, to pay any fine imposed on conviction for a blasphemous or 
seditious libel, and to send a copy of every paper to the Stamp Office. 
Also the Act of 6th and 7th William IV., regulating the printing of the 
date, title, &c. of newspapers, and the name of the printer, and requiring 
a declaration to be made before a newspaper is printed. But the Act 
leaves in force that part of the 39th of George LIIL., cap. 79, which re- 
quires the printer of any paper published for hire or gain to keep for six 
months a copy of it, and write thereon the name and abode of his em- 
ployer, and produce such copy to any magistrate requiring to see it. 
There is also still to be a penalty, not exceeding 5/., on a person print- 
ing any paper or book to be published or dispersed without printing his 
name and abode or place of business upon the front of it, or on the first 


or last leaf. Prosecutions for penalties must be in the name of the 
Attorney-General. 


SAVINGS BANKS AND POST-OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 


_ [82 and 33 Victoriz, cap. 59.—August 9, 1869.] 
An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Investments for Savings Banks 
and Post Office Savings Banks. 

The Act contains eight clauses, with two schedules annexed. It 
declares that while the payment of annuities under the Acts 26 & 27 
Vict. cap. 25, 29 & 30 Vict. cap. 5, 30 & 31 Vict. cap. 26, has been half- 
yearly, and the object of the Act is to cancel the same, and that ter- 
minable annuities, payable at various periods during the year, shall be 
substituted for them: new annuities may be created terminable not 
later than the 5th of July, 1885, chargeable on the Consolidated Fund, 
payable at times to be fixed by the warrant of the Treasury Commis- 
sioners. The Act provides for the investment of surplus annuities by 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt as are not for 
the time being required to pay the demands of the trustees of savings 
banks. Several statutes recited in the schedules to the Act are 
repealed, 

SEA-BIRDS’ PRESERVATION. 


[82 and 33 Victorie, cap. 17.—June 24, 1869.] 
An Act for the Preservation of Sea Birds. 

The Act, which is short, states that the sea-birds of the United 
Kingdom have of late years greatly decreased in number, and that it is 
expedient to provide for their protection during the breeding season. 
It is made an offence to kill, wound, or to take or have possession of 
any sea-bird recently killed or taken, between the Ist of April and the 


Ist of August in each year ; one moiety of the penalty of 20s. to be paid 
to the informer, 
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ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY AND OTHER OFFICIAL 
DOCUMENTS. 


1. Frnance AND TAXATION. 

NATIONAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE.—The subjoined Tables show 
the Gross Pustic REVENUE and EXPENDITURE the United King- 
dom in the Financial Year ending the 31st of March, 1869 :— 


REVENUE, £ s. d. 
Stamps « « « « 9,218,000 0 
Toxes (Land and Assessed) « « $8,494,000 0 0 
Property Tax. . « « + 8,618,000 0 0 
Post Office . . «© 64,660,000 0 0 
Crown Lands (Net) . 360,000 0 0 
Military and Naval extra Receip ts. : . 899,260 5 4 

Amount received from the Sowennad of India on 
account of British Troops. . ‘ 837,000 0 0 
Allowance out of Profits of Bank of f England P 138,578 0 0 
Miscellaneous Receipts . . . - . . 41,481,153 7 4 
Total Gross Income . . 72,591,991 12 8 


National Dest EXPENDITURE, 1868-69. d. 
Interest and Management of the Permanent Debt 22,454,094 14 4 
Terminable Annuities . . . . . . . . £98,951,155 11 8 

Interest of Exchequer Bonds . . ... . 91,250 0 0 
Interest of Exchequer Bills . 112,027 10 7 
Interest of Bank Advances for Deficiency 5,918 9 8 
Interest of Bank Advances in aid of Ways and Means 3,879 9 0 

CONSOLIDATED FunD 

Civil List. . . 406,629 13 0 
Annuities and Pensions . & 282,013 13 11 
Salaries and Allowances . 140,461 6 10 

Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions . . . . . 165,790 5 8 
Courts of Justice. . . . . 714,452 4 10 
Miscellaneous Charges‘. . . . 177,939 0 6 

SuppLy SERVICES :— 

Army - © «© © « « « « 15,000,000 0 0 

Abyssinian Expedition © « 5,000,000 0 0 
Miscellaneous Civil Services . . 8 983, 018 11 10 
Salaries, Superannuations, &c. of Customs &Inl. Rev. 2,576,164 6 5 

Ditto ditto Post Office . 2,445,137 18 6 
Post Office Packet Service. . . . ... JI 096, 338. 0 6 
Total Ordinary Expenditure . 74,972,816 2 9 
Expenses of Fortifications . . . . ... 525,000 0 0 
Total Expenditure . . . . 75,497,816 2 9 
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CustoMs AND ExcisE.—The Produce of the two great sourcesof Pusiic REVENUE, 
Customs and Excise, which together contribute considerably more than One Half to 


the Nationa Income of the Kincpom, was as follows in the Financial Year 
ending March 31, 1869 :— 


List oF ARTICLES 


Gross ReEcErPts oF Customs, 1868-69. 


WHICH PAID 
Customs Great Britain. Ireland. United Kingdom. 
£ d. £ 8s. d. £ ss. d. 
Beer,Spruce . . . . 1,666 19 2 1,666 19 2 
Beer of other Sorts . . 2,530 16 4 es 2,536 16 4 
Chicory. . . . 102,652 6 8 102,652 6 8 
Cocoa, Cocoa Husks, and 
Chocolate . . . . 26,552 IL 4 827 17 9 27,380 9 
« & 350,857 16 7 6,179 4 9 357,037 I 4 
Corn, Meal, and Flour . 763,973 6 11 141,779 3 4 905,752 10 3 
Currants . . ... 268,186 2 4 538 3 2 268,724 5 6 
24,648 4 5 17017 3 24,819 8 
Ginger, Preserved. . . 1,339 16 Io ee 1,339 16 10 
Plate, Gold and Silver . 3,645 8 8 37:17 6 3,083 2 
Plums,Dried or Preserved, 
French Plums and Pru- 
nelloes . . . 2,875 0 0 122 10 4 2,997 10 4 
Potato Flour... . 3,022 15 5 216 4 3,025 12 0 
Prunes. . . 5,137 19 1 5.171 6 8 
Raisins . .... 127,735 9 8 1,747 ° 129,482 13 8 
Sago... . 4,733 If 5 ° 3 42733 17 8 
Spirits, Colonial and Fo- 
reign : 
Rum... . 1,914,352 18 54,847 13 2 | 1,969,200 12 I 
Brandy .... 1,631,357 14 11 1I2,1 I 2| 1,743,521 16 1 
Geneva . . 56,055 14,197 3 3 70,252 10 3 
Of other Sorts . . 537,610 O11 12,930 8 6 550,540 9 5§ 
Succades and Confection- 
ery, including all Fruits 
and Vegetables pre- 
served in Sugar . . 3,905 17 5 9 3,710 11 2 
Sugar, Unrefined. . . | 5,085,655 7 7 64,770 19 IL | 5,150,432 7 6 
Sugar, Refined, and Sugar 
Can 427,361 6 10 36,812 13 3 464,174 0 I 
Sugar, Molasses . . . 116,475 4 0 49 8 o 116,524 12 o 
ea. |) 62,269,981 18 7 6 2,597,980 5 1 
Tobacco and Snuff . . | 5,344,00011 8 | 1,198,460 2 9| 6,542,46014 § 
ime . « | 43,393.31] 14 1% 150,211 12 10 | 1,523,529 7 9 
All other Articles . . 12,057 7 140 12 3 12,197 12 Io 
Total. . . | 20,461,495 8 2 | 2,124,033 3 10 | 22,585,528 12 o 
List OF ARTICLES Gross REcEIPTS OF EXxcisE, 1868-69. 
WHICH PAID 
Excise Doris, Great Britain. Treland. | United Kingdom. 
cory ..... 15,909 15 we 15,909 15 
Hackney Carriages . 99,313 17 0 99,313 17 0 
Licenses . . «| 2,473,406 14 1} 187,581 17 4 | 2,660,988 11 5¢ 
Malt . . . . «| 6,367,187 16 377,136 IL 6,744,324 8 
Racehorses . . 9,748 4 0 9,148 4 0 
Railways . . .. . »408 18 6 499,408 18 6 
Stage « 36,486 9g 36,486 9 ro} 
Spirits. . . . «| 8,100,835 9 2,880,770 9 | 19,981,605 18 9 
Sugar . . 66,497 3,289 13 Io 69,987 8t 
Total. . | 17,668,794 12 4¢ 


3,448,778 12 


21,117,573 4 11% 


The Returns of Customs and Excise Duties here given are somewhat in excess of the 
sams set down in the first Table under the head of National Revenue, which arises from 
the non-deduction of Overcharges and Allowances of various kinds, 
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CoLLECTION OF REveNvUE.—The total ex- 
nditure incurred in collecting the Revenue 
in the financial year endivg March 31, 1869, 
was 6,017,829l. ros. gd., divided as follows 
among the various Revenue Departments :— 
£. 
Customs . . . 2,375 8 
Inland Revenue . my 18 
Post Office . 2,376,920 1 
Packet Service . 1,032,190 16 


> 3; 3 
Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenues . 24,389 6 


£6,017,826 10 9 


Tue NationaL Dest ITs HoLpErs.— 
On the 31st of March, 1869, the capital of 
the unredeemed funded debt of the United 
Kingdom amounted to 740,418,032/., and of 
the unfunded debt to 8,896,100/., while the 
estimated capital of terminable annuities 
was 47,546,935l. On the first dividend day 
in 1869, there were 248,002 persons entitled 
to dividends on stock in the public funds. 
There were 83,224 persons entitled to divi- 
dends not exceeding 5/.; 38,394 to dividends 
above but not exceeding 1ol.; 84,188 
to dividends above 1ol., but not exceeding 
5ol. Of the remaining number, 22,282 re- 
ceived dividends between and tool., 
12,484 between rool. and 2o0l., 3,416 be- 
tween 200l. and 3o00l., 2,247 between 3o0l. 
and 5o0ol., 1,157 between Sool. and 1,000l., 
400 between 1,000l. and 2,000l., and 210 
above 2,000/. All these were dividends for 
the half-year. Twelve years previously, in 
1856, the fundholders were as many as 
268,359. The large holders are more in 
number now than they were then; in 1856, 
1,665 persons received more than 500l. as 
their half-year’s dividend ; in 1868, 1,767. 


Income Tax.—The property and income 
with income-tax in the year end- 

ing the 5th of April, 1865, amonnted to 
316,676,079/. in England, 
32,399,1381. in Scotland, and 25,267,685/. in 
Irelaud. ‘his was an increase of 2°72 per 
cent. over the preceding year—2°42 per 
cent. in England, 5°13 per cent. in Scotland, 
and 3°39 per cent. in Ireland. The assess- 
ments on houses in England showed an in- 
crease of 1,655,000l., in Scotland 231,000l., 
in Ireland 74,000l.; in Lancashire 318,000l., 
Middlesex 277,000l., Surrey 204,0c00l., York- 
shire 196,000l., Kent 132,cool. Mines show 
an increase of 411,000]. in England, and 


_138,000l. in Scotland; ironworks an increase 


of 449,000l. in England, and 109,0ool, in 
Scotland; gasworks an increase of 260,000l. 
in England. The amount of profits of trades 
and professions charged with income-tax on 
the average of the three preceding years 
under Schedule Din England for the year 
1866 was in excess of the amount charged 
for the year 1865 to the extent of 4,019,000l. 
The assessment advanced in Liverpool from 
,882,0001. to 8,633,000l.; in Manchester, 
TOM 5,132,0001. to 5,324,0001.; in Birming- 
ham, from 2,092,000l, to 2,346,000l ; in Leeds, 


from 1,812,000l. to 2,05 3,000/.; in Bradford, 
arom 1,604,000/, to 1,695,c00l.; in Bristol, 
from 1,379,000l. to 1,516,000l.; in Sheffield, 
from 1,344,0001, to 1,427,000l. In West- 
minster district the increase was from 
5,190,000l. to 5,285,000l.; in Bloomsbury, 
from 2,133,000l. to 2,236,000l.; in Finsbury, 
from 1,481,000l. to 1,752,000l.; in Maryle- 
bone district from 1,400,000l. to 1,447,000. ; 
in Holborn district from 1,082,c00l. to 
1,202,0001. ; in Southwark, from 1,034,0col. 
to 1,164,000l.; in Kensington district from 
931,000l, to 1,034,000l.; in Greenwich, from 
93,0001, to 1,002,000l. The City of London 
is the only district in which the assessments 
for 1866, under Schedule D, show any con- 
siderable decrease, the decrease being from 
24,65 3,000l. in 1865 to 23,601,0001. in 1866. 


Locat TaxaTIon rn Parlia- 
mentary return, moved for by Mr. Hunt, 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, show- 
ing in detail for each parish in England the 
local taxation levied in the year ending at 
Ladyday, 1868, was issued in the session of 
1869, in the shape of a Biue-book of 642 folio 
pages. It states that the gross estimated 
rental of the property assessed in 1868 
was 118,334,081l., and the rateable value 
100,612,734l., both figures showing a large 
advance on the previous return, but the 
second still keeping its distance from the 
first, and the first doubtless below the as- 
sessment to income-tax ; but the exact amount 
of the latter cannot be stated, as the assess- 
ments on railways and various works for ex- 
tracting a marketable article from under- 
ground are now merged in Schedule D. ‘The 
total amount of local taxation borne by the 
country in the year 1867-68 was 16,660,459/. 
There was levied under the name of poor- 
rate 11,061,5021., besides 307,232/. separately 
levied in some places for county, hundred, 
borough, or police-rate; also 916,779l. sepa- 
rately levied for highway rate ; church-rates 
amounted to 217,083/.; lighting and watching 
rate, 76,9781. ; improvement rates under Com- 
missioners, 445,4311.; general district rates 
under the Public Health Acts, 1,736,247/.; 
rates under Courts of Commissioners of 
Sewers, including drainage and embankment 
rates, 5,810l.; rates of other kinds, 
1,203,397l., including g81,140l. for general 
and lighting rates levied in the metropolitan 
district. The levy for all these rates aver- 
aged in England (with Wales) 3s. 39d. in 
the pound; but it varied from 4s. 6d. in 
Surrey to 1s. 64d. in Westmoreland. In six 
counties the levy exceeded 4s. in the pound 
on the rateable value—viz., Cardigan, Angle- 
sey, Surrey, Sussex, Carnarvon, and Hunting- 
don. In 11 other counties the levy was over 
38. 4d., in Middlesex within a farthing of 4s. 
In Gloucester it was exactly the average— 
3s. 34d. In 15 other counties, though below 
that amount, the levy exceeded 3s. In Dur- 
ham it was 3s.; in the other 20 counties it 
was below 3s.; in Derby only 2s. 4d.; Cum- 
berland, 2s. 33d.; Northumberland, 2s. 23d.; 
Salop, 1s. r1¢d.; Westmoreland, 1s. 64d. 
Lancashire is slightly over the average, the 
levy being 3s. 4id.; in the West Riding itis 
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2s. 94d.; East Riding, only 2s. 64d.; and 
North Riding, only 2s. 44d. The ratio is 
not calculated parish by h, but the rate- 
able value of each parish is given, and the 
amount levied for poor-rate, or, at least, 
under the name of poor-rate. Nine thousand 
five hundred and forty-five paid collectors 
were employed to bring in this levy upon the 
country, and their remuneration amounted 
to 294,7331. The number and pay of the 
collectors is shown union by union, and 


parish by parish. 


County RatTE.—A Parliamentary return 
was issued in the session of 1869, showing 
the sums expended in the several counties of 
England levied on the county rate, distin- 
guishing how much was spent under statute 
over which the local authority have no con- 
trol, and how much over which they have 
an independent control. The relative pro- 
portions of these two classes of expenditure 
differ very greatly in different counties. 
Thus, in Wiltshire the total was 28,8571., 
and of this amount no less than 26,c95l. was 
expenditure prescribed by statute, and only 
2,7621. was for bridges, salaries, printing, &c., 
over which the justices have an independent 
control. In Nottingham also only 3,4211. of 
the total, 26,334l., was for expenses over 
which the justices have an independent con- 
trol; in Norfolk, only 5,1851. of the 35,9971. ; 
in Kent, only 8,738l. of the 60,7531.; in 
Stafford, only 11,3611. of the 202,3261.; in 
the West Riding, only 14,9932. of the 
173,483l. On the other hand, in Dorset the 
expenditure under local control was as much 
as 7,9031. in a total of 23,873/.; in Hereford, 
3,894. of 14,1471. in Lancashire, 28,3210. of 
94,5751. ; in Leicester, 5,6131. of 19,6541.; in 
Surrey, 21,8791. of and in Gla- 
morgan, 32,0321. of 34,6520. 


County EXpENDITURE.—The accounts of 
the county treasurers of England and Wales 
for the year ending at Michaelmas, 1868, 
show that the valuation on which the assess- 
ment for the county rate is made amounted 
in that year to 86,385,448. Generally the 
valuation gradually increases, but in 1867 an 
enormous increase, amounting to more than 
ten millions, occurred, and that great advance 
has not been quite maintained. Several 
counties, indeed, show an increased valuation 
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in 1868, but they are more than counter- 

ised by two reductions. ‘lhe assessment for 

est Sussex, which in 1866 was 435,455.,was 
advanced in 1867 to 993,5251., but in 1868 was 
reduced to 558,o70l. ; and that for Warwick- 
shire, raised from 1,412,104l. in 1866 to 
2,664,6882. in 1867, was reduced in 1868 to 
1,410,2661. The receipts from county and 
police rates in all the counties of England 
and Wales amounted to 1,290,658/. in 1865, 
1,358,7620. in 1866, 1,446,937/. in 1867, and 
1,500,566. in 1868. Including Treasury 
allowances and all other receipts, the total 
—e of county treasurers amounted to 
1,956,350l. in 1865, 2,426,6821. in 1866 (in- 
cluding the exceptional item of cattle diseases 
rate, 368,0001.), 2,287,3471. in 1867, and 
2,292,9491. in 1868. The total expenditure 
has been 2,009,6910. in 1865, 2,415,837/. in 
1866 (including 350,262l. under the Cattle 
Diseases Act), 2,778,640l. in 1867, and 
2,326,8461. in 1868. 


Locat TaxATIOn IN InELAND.—The grand 
jury presentments in Ireland in 1868 
amounted to 1,146,549l., of which, however, 
24,4641. consisted of re-presentments. The 
presentments for roads and bridges amounted 
to 617,6341.; for gaols, 89,7801. ; building or 
repairing court-houses, 6,151/.; police and 
payments to witnesses, 20,3241.; salaries of 
various county officers, 108,2611.; public 
charities, 107,974/.; repayment of advances 
to 102,240l.; miscellaneous, 
94,1840. 


Dents oF Boroucus.—The debts of some 
of the municipal boroughs of England are of 
considerable amount. The annual accounts 
made up to the 31st of August, 1868, show 
the debt of Manchester to be 883,2041.; of 
Halifax, 139,8691.; of Birmingham, 627, 3731.3 
of Oldham, 534,8491.; of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 274,506l.; of Preston, 198,975l. ‘The 
total of secured debts is 4,900,7431., and thir- 
teen boroughs sent in no account. The 
amount borrowed on security in the year 
was 581,666). The expenditure on public 
works in the year ending the 31st of August, 
1868, was 1,163,086l.; at Manchester, 
414,8120.; Liverpool, 127,8021.; Newcastle, 
95 ,96cl. ; Halifax, 93,2931. ; Oldham, 73,6601. ; 

irmingham, 70,8071. The debt (principal) 


paid off in the year was 348,332. 


2, CURRENCY. 


CornaGE OF 1868.—The quantity of gold 
coined in the United Kingdom has been very 
small in the two years 1867 and 1858. In 
1867 no sovereigns were coined, and in 1868 
no half-sovereigns; but 1,653,384 sovereigns 
were coined in 1868. The average of the 
ten years, 1859-68, has been 4,129,364 sove- 
reigns in a year, and 1,248,256 half-sovereigns. 
No crowns or half-crowns have been coined 
for many years. In 1868, 896,940 florins 
were coined, 3,370,360 shillings, 1,069,200 
sixpences, 4,158 fourpences (but no groats 
have been coined for twelve years), 1,461,768 


threepences, 4,752 silver twopences, and 
7,920 silver pence. The copper coinage of 
1868 comprised 1,182,720 pence, 3,046,400 
halfpence, and 4,851,208 farthings. No half- 
farthings have been coined for twelve years. 
The total value of the gold coinage of 1868 
was 1,653,384/., of the silver 301,356l., of the 
copper 16,328/.; the real value of the silver 
metal was 312,252l., and of the copper, 
10,0101. Worn silver coin of the nominal 
value of 125,000l. was purchased in 1868 for 
recoinage, the loss by recoinage amounting 
to 18,0581. 
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MovemEnNt oF GoLp.—The value of the 
gold imported into the United Kingdom in 
the first six months of 1869 was computed at 
5,363,485l., as compared with in 
the corresponding period of ‘1868, and 
2,356,7211. in the corresponding period of 
1867. The receipts of gold from Australia 
in the first half of 1869 were 3,367,050l. as 
compared with 3,203,940l. in the correspond- 
ing period of 1868, and 2,286,749. in the 
corresponding period of 1867. ‘The receipts 
of gold from the United States were only 
276,744I., as compared with 4,604,5751. in the 
corresponding period of 1868, and 2, 356,7211. 
in the corresponding period of 1867. The 
exports of gold from the United Kingdom 
amounted in the first half of 1869 to 
3,923,4691., as compared with 6,168,9031. in 
the corresponding period of 1868, and 
3,220,0831. in the corresponding period of 
1867. The exports of gold to France 
amounted to 1,715,695/. in the first half of 
1869, against 4,365,653/. in 1868, and 
2,220,1261. in 1867 (corresponding periods). 


CuRRENCy.—A report has been ad- 
dressed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
by the (since deceased) Master of the Mint 
and the late Master of the Calcutta Mint, on 
the mintage necessary to cover the expenses 
of establishing and maintaining the gold 
currency. The gold coinage in circulation 
in the United Kingdom is generally estimated 
at about 80 millions sterling, 68-80ths being 
sovereigns, and 12-8oths half-sovereigns. An 
estimated annual coinage of about 10 millions 
would be made up of four millions of first 
coinage and six millions of renewal. The 
cost at which a sovereign or half-sovereign 
is produced may be safely taken at about a 
halfpenny. By wear sovereigns fall below 
the legal weight after a circulation of 18 
years, and half-sovereigns in to years. Mr. 
Jevons calculates the annual loss by wear 
on 100 sovereigns at 8°371 pence; on our 
erent mixed circulation of sovereigns and 

“sovereigns, the annual loss is calculated 
at 35,0001. Some coins drop out of circula- 
tion annually by shipwrecks, fires, melting, 
losses, &c.; and, on the other hand, it is esti- 
mated that there are about thirty million 
sovereigns in circulation in foreign countries, 
cade of which may be returned to the 

nited Kingdom for renewal when they 
become light. The result of the whole 
zalculation is that for our circulation of 
68 million sovereigns and 12 million half- 
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sovereigns, an endowment of 11. 138. 6d. for 
every I0ol. would suffice for the permanent 
maintenance of the coin, the first construc- 
tion, and all future restoration, These re- 
sults are based upon the mere bullion by 
itself, and are quite independent of all other 
considerations. 


Bank or Enocianp Nortes.—At the close 
of the first half of the year 1869, there were 
in circulation 1,682,600 51. Bank of England 
notes, 444,400 101. notes, notes from 20l. to 
1onl, of the aggregate value of 6,896,00ol., 
2001. to 50ol, notes of the value of 1,807,0001., 
and 1833 1oool. notes. Thus the total 
value of the bank-notes held by the public 
was 23,393,0001, The bullion held amounted 
to 18,624,0001., the 15,000,000l, securities 
making a total of 33,624,000l. held against 
the notes issued or in reserve. 

Lonpon BANKERS’ CLEARING Housr.—The 
following table shows the average daily 
clearances at the London Bankers’ Clearing 
House, during six four-monthly periods, 
ehding April, 1869 :— 


Four Months. 


Ending Aug., 1868 * . . 
>» April, 69 .. . 10,562,000 


Year ending April, 1869 9,942,000 
Four Months. ice 
Ending Aug.,1867 . . . 9,374,000 
39 64 e 9; 108 
>» April, “68... 9; 667 ,o00 
Year ending April, 1868 . 9,383,000 


Brus oF Excuancr.—An Inland Revenue 
return shows that in the financial year end- 
ing with March, 1868, 6,106,435 stamps were 
sold for inland bills, and 2,670,546 for foreign 
bills. The stamp-duty received on the in- 
land bills amounted to 389,450l.; on the 


foreign bills to 314,6101. The average rate 
of stamp-duty is about 1s. 2d. per cent. 


Imports INTO THE UniTED Kincpom.—The 
following table gives, after the returns of the 
Board of Trade, the quantities of the chief 
articles imported into the United ee 
in the year ended the 31st December, 1868 :— 
Animals :—Oxen, Bulls, 

Cows, and Calves 

Sheepand Lambs . . ,, 341,155 
Bacon andHams. . . cwts. 638,127 


number 136,688 


3. TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 


Bones, except Whalefins tons. 5,850 
Brimstone. . . . . cwts. 1,261,504 
Bristles . . - Ibs. 2,200,203 
Butter . Cwts. 1,097,539 
Caoutchouc . 145 ,584 
Clocks and Watches . .value£ 476,214 


Cocoa . . 


- Ibs. 10,140,716 
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Coffee :— 
From British Possessions Ibs. 136,221,150 


From Foreign Countries ,, 3,681,327 
Total of Coffee . ,, 173,902,477 
Cop a . tons. 114,036 
Wheat . . . . . cwts. 32,639,768 
Barley . ... 1,476,224 
ts... 8,112, 563 
Maize .... 11,472,226 
Flourof Wheat . . ,, 3,093,022 
Cotton, Raw 11,857,893 
Dyeing (or ‘Tanning) Stufits 
Cutch and Gambier . tons 23,780 
Indigo . . .. . cwts. "5,874 
Madder Root . . . 45 197,336 
Shumac. . . . . tons 13,251 
-numb. 383,969,040 
Fish of foreign taking 
(exclusive of Eels) . = 417,349 
Fruits :— 
Currants . . cwts, gir, 711 
Raisins. . . 512,462 
Oranges and Lemons . bush. 1 806, 392 
Glass of all kinds (except 
Bottles of Green or pewts. 559,187 
Common Glass) . 
Guano. . . . . . tons 182, 343 
Gutta Percha. . . . cwts. 16, 279 
Hair :— 
Hair or lbs. 7,066,773 
anufactures of Hair 
and of Goats’ Wool val. £ 
Hemp and other like 
substances (oxen cwts. 1,042,320 
Jute), Undressed 
Undressed . . cwts. 2,182,521 
‘tinned 99 1,033,753 
lan in Bars, Unwrought tons 689 
Lard . . . . . cwts, 231, 260 
Lead, Pig and Sheet. . tons 49,461 
Leather Gloves . . paits 10,714,188 
QOil:—Fish. . . . tuns 13,990 
Palm. . . . cwts, 960,059 
Olive ...e. 17,585 
Seed. . 2. 99 23,291 
Turpentine. . . . cwts, 108,897 
Oilseed Cake . . . . tons 161,5 3 
Pork} . . . cwts. 151, 
Rags and other Materials 
for making Paper :— 
e ns Ij; 
Other “Materials. 9? 
Rice « cwts. 4,735,997 
In the Husk QIs. 45,404 
Cubic Nitre, . 5; 1,029,055 
Seeds :— 
Clover . 264,878 
Flax and Linseed '. . qrs. 1,635,528 
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Rape. . .. . 356,884 
Silk :— 

Raw . e e Ibs. 7,038, 117 

Thrown . 326,594 
Silk Manufactures 

2,461,530 

Ribbons. . . I, 325,388 

Of Andia—Bandannas, | 

rabs, op 

Tussore Cloths, pieces 80,534 
mals, and Taffatics 
Silver Ore. . . . tons 3,172 
Skins 
Sheep, Undressed . . numb. 3,913,392 
Tanned, Tawed, or} 25154,389 
Lamb, Undressed . or} 660,423 
Tanned, Tawed, 112,666 
Seal, in Hair, 980,475 
Goat, Undressed 866,117 
Spices :— 
Cassia Lignea . . . Ibs. 568,212 
Cinnamon . . . 5,5 1,275,626 
Cloves . . 95 1,130,758 
Pepper. + + 53 16,990,144 
Spirits :— 
Rum, e e gals, 1035034 
er oreign an 
lonial Spirits. 1,799,653 
cwts. 129,865 
Raw 
f fro British Pos-) 
6,513,462 
Total of Sugar,Raw. ,, 11,796,161 
‘Tallow. . 1, 237,53 
Tea. . «Ibs. 154,845, 
Teeth, Elephants’, Sea 
Cow, Sea Horse, or >cwts. 9:9°9 
Sea Morse .. 
Timber and Wood :— 
Not Sawn or Split: 
Of Foreign Countries loads 824,492 
Of British Possessions ,, 501,933 
or 29 1, 326,425 
Sawn or Split: 
Of Foreign Countries ,, a 
Of British Possessions ,, 169,164 
Total of Wood, 

Sawn or Split . 254175415 
Staves e € 9° 61,262 

Hodes, Ingots, cwts. 112,500 
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Tobacco, Manufactured. 
Cigars and Snuff . >t Ibs. 3,051,398 
yine . . gals. 16,953,45 
Lamb, 953454 


Wool, — Sheep, Ibs. 252,744,155 


9,531 
Woollen Manufactures) 
notmadeup. . val. 2,261,192 
Yeast, Dried . . . . cwts. 116,133 
Exports OF HomME PRODUCE FROM THE 
Unitep Ktxcpom.—The followiug table 
gives, after the returns of the Board of 
‘Trade, the quantities of the chief articles of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures 
exported from the United Kingdom in the 
year ended the 31st December, 1868 :— 
Alkali—Soda . Cwts. 3,512,502 
Arms and Ammunition :— 
Firearms (Small) . . numb. 
Gunpowder . Ibs. 
Bacon and Hams . : 
Bags, Empty . : 
Beef and Pork 
Beer and Ale . . 
Books, Printed 
Butter, . . . 
Candles, Stearine 
Carriages . . 
Cement. . . 
Cheese . 
Coals, Cinders, ‘and Culm. tons 10 »837,513 
Cordage and Twine . . cwts. 115,089 


Corn :— 
Wheat . . ... 176,648 
25,636 


Wheat Flour . 
Cotton Yarn . . . Ibs. 194,537,970 
Cotton Manufactures :— 


Piece or 
Pia 

Printed, “Checked, or 
Dy 


. 


4979544 
11,026,009 


. cwts. 


yds.2,030, 308,647 
hal 936,397,895 
Total of PieceGoods. ,,2,966,706,542 


Stockings . . . 
Thread for Sewing . 
Fish :— 
Herrings. . . 
Glass :-— 
Flint. . 
Window. .... 
Common Bottles . . 
Hats of all Sorts . 
ather, Tann n- 
rought, ts an 
Shoes. . me tis. 
Of other Sorts *. 
Linen Yarn . ... 


. lbs. 
. bris. 


6,658,244 
426,693 


5,275,274 
29 935,789 
32,857,117 


Linen Manufactures :— 


ut yds, 198,714,264 


Printed, Checked, 7,142,516 


3,523,470 


209,380,550 


Total of Piece Goods. 


. doz.prs. 1,109,300 | Soa 
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Thread for Sewing . Ibs. 
Metals :— 
Iron, Pig and Puddled. tons 
Bar, Augle, Bolt, 
and Red 
Railroad, of all Sorts 
Wire. . 2... 
Cast 
Hoops, Sheets, and} 
Boiler Plates . 
Wrought, of = 
Kinds . 
Old, for remanufac- 
ture. . 
Steel, Unwrought 


2,682,474 
555,020 
302,076 
581 3099 
21,137 
86,582 
148, 340 
124,519 
95,094 
31,5388 

1,945,246 


163, 480 


Total of Iron and Steel 


285 , 425 
266, 365 
45, 
42,2 


9,456 
82,506 
1,763,674 
10.424 
9,369,500 
183,761 


797,502 


771,788 
266,933 


Mixed or Yellow 
Metal 4 
Of other Sorts . . 
Brass, of all Sorts .. 
Lead, Pig, Sheet, Pipe, 
and Shot. . 
‘Ore, Red and White 
Lead, and 
Tin, Unwrought 
Plates. . ° 
Wr. and Unwr. 


galls. 
cwts. 


cwts. 


Oil, : 
(other than Hang- 


Twist and Yarn. 
Silk Manufactures :— 
Broad Piece Goods. . 
Handkerchiefs 
Shawls . 
Ribbons. . 


2,913, 805 


73,199 
48, 380 
197,392 


1,352,695 
268 , 438 


954475135 
43,657,842 


..e . cwts. 
Spirits, British - galls. 
Sugar, Refined. cwts. 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs’. Ibs. 
Woollen and Worsted 
Yarn. . did 
Woollen and Worsted 
loths, Coatings, &Xc., | 
Unmixed and Mixed yas. 24,630,978 
Flannels, Blankets, 
Blanketing, and 
“stuffs, U 
ors tuffs, Un- 
mixed and Mixed } vy 224,621,434 


Carpets and Druggets . 1,385,769 


Export MARKETS OF THE UNITED KING- 
pom.—The following table gives, after the 
returns of the Board of Trade, the declared 
real value of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures exported from the United 
Kingdom to foreign countries and British 
possessions in the year ended the 31st De- 
cember, 1868 


12,785 ,623 


| 
| 
a | 
| 
ots, es, or 
Wrought or partly 
Wrought: 
it | Bars, Rods, Sheets, 
if 
| 
Thrown. . . . 
Way 
| | 
1 
99,654 
7135379 
1 104,450 
j 2975797 
. 4,143 
64,138 
q 
Sailcloth. 
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I.—ForRrIGN CouNTRIES. £ 
Northern Ports . 3,515,493 
Russia Ports 625,483 
Sweden and Norway . . 1,392,371 
Denmark. 1,441,768 
Danish West Indies. 295,229 
3,070,515 
119,356 
163,622 
19,320,647 
+ 10, 392,253 
837,504 
3,149,769 
lo ,633,921 
23,697 
00 


Prussia 
Former Schleswig-Holstein 
Former Hanover .. . 

Hanse ‘owns . . « 

Netherlands. . 
Java and Sumatra 7 

Belgium. . . ‘ 


Algeria . 
Possessions in Senegambia . 
Possessions inIndia . . 

Portugal. . 
Azores and Madeira. 

pain. 
Canary Islands 
Fernando Po. . . . 
Cuba . 


1,556. 3 
2, 
"197,075 
17,338 
2,331,692 
185 , 364 
9555554 


I 833, 
259,983 
281,939 

22, 309 

1,084,575 
975,081 

6,293,782 


y 
Two Sicilies . 
Venetia... 
Adriatic Ports 
Papal Ports. . 
Austria. . 
Greece . . 
Turkey . ‘ . 
Roumania 
and Palestine 


United States 
Mexico . . 
Central America 
Haiti and San Domingo 
New Granada . . . 
Venezuela . . . . 
Ecuador. . 
Brazil . 
Uruguay 
Confederation 


068, 569 
665 
21,410,184 


2,704,958 
69, 559 
28,982 

5 323,937 

930,973 

1,922,991 

1,958,234 

1,135,213 

1,105,069 

West Coast of Africa . 883,271 

Other Countries. . . 483,416 


Total of Foreign Countries. 129,684,081 


II.—BririsH Possessions. 
Channel Islands ... . 
Gibraltar . .... 


North American Colonies :— 
British Columbia... 
Hudson’s Bay Settlements . 
Newfoundland . . . . 
Canada. 
New Brunsw ick ete 
Prince Edward Island . 


556.458 
,027 
500,422 


14 O51 
38,648 
261,723 
3,054,669 
491,503 
107, 352 


634. 670 | 
249 | 


£ 
Nova Scotia. . . .. 819,614 


Total of North American 
Colonies. . . . 4,841,560 
2,504,789 


133,573 


West India Islands and Guiana 
British Hunduras . . . 


Australasia :— 
Western Australia . 
South Australia . 
Victoria . 

New South Wales 
Queensland . 

Tasmania. . . 
New Zealand. . 


Total of Australasia . 


British India. 

Singapore and Straits Settle- 
ments . . .. 

Ceylon . . 

Hong Kong. . ... . 

Mauritius . . 

Cape of Good Hope and Natal 

Possessions on the a 


107,736 
1,177,638 
“5,614,137 
2,872,000 
429,099 
190,430 
1,790, 395 


12,071,435 
21,211, 343 


1,513,397 


835,198 
2,186,100 
383,618 
1,591,233 
63,114 
220,529 
329,636 
124,938 


Total of British Possessions 49,779,563 


Gambia. . ... 
Sierra Leone. 
Possessions on the Gold Coast 
Other Possessions . . 


Total of Foreign Countries | 
and British Pussessions 179,463,644 
Corn Imports IN 1867 AND 12868.—The 

value of wheat imported during the year 

1868 was 22,069,3531., against 24,985,096/. in 

1867, and 12,983 jogol. in 1866, The value 

of wheat imported in 1867 and 1868 respec- 

tively from different countries was as fol- 

lows:—Russia, 9,747,004l. and 6,337,1351. 5 

Denmark, 289,246/. and 413,7781.; Schles~ 

wig-Holstein and Lauenburg, 89,457l. and 

32,3531.; Prussia, 4,359,8061. and 3,358,2961.; 

Mecklenburg, 490,370l. and 490,041. ; Hanse 

Towns, 508,374l. and 500,6621.; France, 

12,5041. and 35,3871.; Illyria, Croatia, and 
almatia, 398,049. and Turkey, 

Wallachia, and Moldavia, 1,555,213]. and 

1,986,9701.; Egypt, go1,7111. and 1,886,8921. ; 

United States, 3,254,213l. and 4,385,011. ; 

Chili, 1,431,9121. and 996,1951. ; British 

North America, 542,309/, and 365,8651.; 

other countries, 1,004,928/. and 558, 1031. 

The value of wheat-meal and wheat-flour im- 

ported in the year 1868 was 2,832,077], 

against 3,519,577. in 1867, and 3,996,911/. in 

1866. The imports of wheat-meal andywheat- 

flour last year amounted in value to 545.7241. 

from Hanse Towns, 608,658/. from France, 

610,2511. from the United States, 166,2561. 

from British North America, and gor, 1880. 

from other countries. Other kinds of corn 

were imported in 1867 and 1868 respectively, 

to the following values :—Barley, 2,832,515/. 

and 3,7 15271. § oats, 4,319,908. and 

3,875,9291. peas, 721, 6041. and 543,313.3 

beans, 870,450. and 1,265,8421.; and Indian- 
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corn or maize, 3,834,734/. 
The quantity of wheat impo in 1868 
was 32,639,768 cwt., against 34,645,569 cwt. 
in 1867, and 23,156,329 cwt. in 1866. The 
imports of barley amounted to 5,683,721 cwt. 
in 1867, and 7,476,224 cwt. in 1868; of oats, 
to 9,407,136 cwt. in 1864, and 8,112,563 cwt. 
in 18683 of | gps to 1,586,129 cwt. in 1867, 
and 1,116, cwt. in 1868; of beans, to 
1,982,615 cwt. in 1867, and 2,647,390 cwt. in 
1868; and of Indian-corn or maize, to 
8.540.429 cwt. in 1867, and 11,472,226 cwt, 
n 1868. 


Corn Imports, 1868-69.—According to 
the Trade and Navigation Accounts issued 
by the Board of Trade, the import of wheat 
into the United Kingdom, from the 1st of 
September 1868 to the 31st of August 1869 
—that is to say, from harvest to harvest— 
amounted to 30,364,469 cwt., and of wheat- 
flour 4,285,569 cwt., making together 
34,650,038 cwt.—equal to 8,243,406 qrs. Of 
barley the twelvemonth’s import was 
8,970,085 cwt.; of oats, 6,158,254 cwt.; of 
peas, 1,085,582 cwt.; of beans, 2,321,294 cwt. ; 
of Indian-corn, 14,284,872 cwt. The total 
import of corn, therefore, in the twelve- 
month ending the 31st of August, 1869, was 
67,470,125 cwt.—equal to 17,110,405 qrs. 
The returns stated the import of wheat and 
wheat-flour in the previous twelvemonth at 
39,482,902 cwt., and the total import of corn 
in that year at 66,241,042 cwt., being less 
than in the year ending with August, 1869, 
the import of barley and of Indian-corn 
being much less in the year 1867-68 than in 
the year 1868-69. In the twelvemonth end- 
ing the 31st of August, 1867, the import of 
wheat and wheat-flour was reported as only 
32,260,841 cwt., and the total import of corn 
as 63,186,726 cwt. 


WueatT Imports FROM THE UNITED STATES 
AND FROM Roussta.—The following tabular 
statement gives the imports of wheat for 
several years past from the United States in 
comparison with Russia :— 
United States. Russia. 

Qrs. Years. 

465,658 1852 

686,766 I 3 

492,140 1854 

239,686 1855 
1,232,774 1856 

626,652 

572,620 . 

35 > aed ee 
1,443,852 .. 
864 
3,586,814 .. 
1,934,310 .. 
1,754,445 .. 

261,692 .. 

141,164 .. 

930,668 .. 
1,313,922 .. 


1,252,954 
1,002,888 
1,278,004 
1,007,622 
1,137,606 
1,798,658 
1,986,0 
3,116,791 
2,234,136 


Imports.—A total of 511,564 live- 
stock of all kinds were imported into the 
United Kingdom during the year 1868, con- 
sisting of 103,726 oxen and bulls, 11,143 


cows, 21,819 calves, 323,447 sheep, £7,708 
lamabs, and 33,721 swine and hogs. An ana- 
lysis of ports at which they were imported 
shows that 332,630 animals were brought to 
London, 70,909 to Harwich, 24,820 to Hartle- 
pool, 27,662 to Hull, 11,109 to Newcastle, 
"97 to Leith, 6305 to Plymouth, 2449 to 

almouth, 4107 to Liverpool, 5275 to 
Grimsby, 4325 to Portsmouth, 3429 to South- 
ampton, 3042 to Sunderland, and 2762 to 
Dublin. Of those landed in London, 6293 
were detained on account of disease or in- 
jury, consisting of 729 beasts, 58 calves, 
5072 sheep, and 434 pigs. A comparison of 
Statistics with those of former years shows 
that the trade had not recovered from the 
depression of 186, and that the total quan- 
tity of animals imported did not reach half 
that brought in 1866. It is noteworthy that 
the importation of cattle from Spain and 
Portugal into the port of Liverpool has 
largely increased since the cessation of the 
cattle-plague. Although cattle imports have 
decreased considerably, the quantities of all 
kinds of dead-meat sent to London in 1868 
was smaller by 28 per cent., and of fresh 
beef and mutton by 81 per cent., as com- 
pared with the statistics of the previous year. 


Tra Imports.—The Customs returns, pub- 
lished in 1869, show that 106,918,069 Ib. of 
tea were entered for home consumption 
during the year 1868, the duty received on 
which amounted to 2,672,978/. sterling. Of 
this total amount, 72,817,102 lb. were entered 
in the port. of London, or 98°99 per cent., 
being the largest quantity ever imported in 
one year. 


Sucar Imports.—A Parliamentary return 
shows that in the year 1868 there were 
6,805,659 cwt. of foreign sugar imported 
into the United Kingdom and entered for 
home consumption. 2,962,426 cwt. are re- 
turned as coming from Cuba, the largest 
importation ever received from that source ; 
1,210,414 cwt. from Brazil; and _ nearly 
1,700,000 cwt. from the continent of Europe. 
The total import of foreign sugar in 1867 
was 1,139,940 cwt.; and of sugar from all 
quarters entered for consumption, 11,697,328 
cwt. The total for 1868 is stated in other 
returns at 11,892,832 cwt., but this was ex- 
clusive of deductions for over-entries and 
exports on drawback. 


Matt, BARLEY, AND SUGAR CONSUMPTION. 
—An annual Parliamentary return, moved 
for by Mr. Locke, shows that in the year 
1868 there were 44,533,274 bushels of malt 
charged with duty in England, 2,375,119 
bushels in Scotland, and 2,795,538 bushels 
in Ireland. ‘These quantities were larger 
than those of 1867, but smaller than those 
of 1866, except in the instance of Ireland. 
The duty charged in 1868 amounted to 
6,039,825/. in England, 320,9481. in Scotland, 
and 378,934l. in Ireland. 476,224 cwt. of 
barley were imported into the United King- 
dom in 1868, equivalent to 2,093,343 qrs.—a 
much larger quantity than in 1867, but less 


than in 1866, In the year ending at Michael- 
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mas, 1868, there were 34,611,106 lb. of sugar 
consumed in the United Kingdom in brew- 
eries, supplying the place of about 1,500,000 
bushels of malt. 

Hop Imports.—The annual Parliamentary 
return shows that the import of hops into 
this country, which amounted to only 
101,622 cwt. in the year ending at Michael- 
mas, 1867, reached 301,968 cwt. in the year 
ending at Michaelmas, 1868; our export of 
foreign hops being 4152 cwt. in the former, 
and 13,357 cwt. in the latter year. The 
quantity of British hops exported was 12,314 
cwt. in the former, and 19,492 cwt. in the 
latter year. They wert chiefly to Australia. 


BEER Exports.—In the year ending at 
Michaelmas, 1868, there were in the United 
Kingdom 2482 persons licensed as brewers. 
In the same year two brewers paid for 
licenses for brewing more than 600,000 bar- 
rels of beer, the license duty for the two 
together exceeding 16,000l. In the year 
ending at Michaelmas, 1868, 469,726 barrels 
of beer, of the declared value of 1,841,364/., 
were exported from the United Kingdom, a 
smaller quantity than in the preceding year. 
The two great customers were India and 
Australia, India taking 140,362 barrels, of 
the value of 476,7771., and Australia 112,210 

, of the value of 464,3371. 


Sprrirs ConsuMpTion, 1865-68, — The 
number of gallons of proof-spirit distilled 
in the United Kingdom was 26,750,684 in 
1865, 25,567,962 in 1866, 23,323,613 in 1864, 
and 24,928,155 in 1868. The quantity retained 
for consumption in the United Kingdom as 
beverage was 20,811,155 gallons in 1865; in 
1866, 22,216,390 gallons; in 1867, 21,199,376 
gallons ; and in 1868, 21,008,634 gallons. All 
this time the population was increasing by 
about I per cent. per annum. 


Serrtrs ConsuMPTION IN 1869.—In the first 
half of the year 1269, 10,060,736 gallons of 
home-made spirits paid duty for consump- 
tion as beverage in the United Kingdom—a 
larger quantity by 488,894 gallons than in 
the first half of 1868, but a rather smaller 
quantity than in the first half of 1867. In 
England the quantity in the first half of 
the year 1869 was 5416,851 gallons, being 
101,277 gallons more than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1868; in Scotland, 2,301,030 
gallons, an increase of 252,390 gallons; in 
Ireland, 2,340,855 gallons, an increase of 
135,229 gallons. In the same period (the 
first half of 1868) 1,852,328 proof gallons 
of foreign or colonial rum were entered 
for consumption in the United Kingdom, 
1,499,674 proof gallons of imported brandy, 
and 558,253 proof gallons of other sorts of 
imported spirits (except Geneva) not sweet- 
ened or mixed. 


Wine Consumption.—The following table 
shows the average consumption of wines 
during the four years 1856 to 1859, before 
of duty, and in the years 1864 
and 1868 :— 


Per 

cent.' 
of Portuguese 
tal. gallons. 


2,201, 305 


Years. gallons. 
1856 
to 
1859 
1864 4,974,112 
1868 6,181,588 


2.832,217 
2,853,470 


All other 
French kinds. 
Years. gallons. 
1856 
600,932 


to 
1859 

1864 2,304,242 
1868 4,501,931 


Total 


consumption of 
gallons. 


1,092,046 


11,456,715 
15,151,741 


Gallons. 
1,505,978 


1,346,144 
1,615,752 


Population. 
28,200,000 


29,674,320 
30,400,000 


Revenue. 
: £ 


1,900,000 


1,319, 261 
1,521,199 


Sart Exports.—The quantity of salt 
made in Cheshire in the year 1868 is stated 
at 1,250,000 tons, the same quantity as that 
reported in the preceding year; but the 
quantities sent down the River Weaver show 
a large increase ; the quantity of rocksalt 
sent down in the year ending with March, 
1869, reaching 58,696 tons of 26 cwt., and of 
white salt 901,566 tons, making a total of 
960,262 tons. The returns of the quantity 
of salt made in Worcestershire show 240,000 
tons in 1868—namely, 115,c00 tons at Droit- 
wich, and 125,000 tons at Stoke Prior. In 
Ireland the quantity in 1868 was 23,840 tons, 
an increase of 4151 tons over the preceding 
year. The export of salt from the United 
Kingdom continues to increase. In 1865 it 
was 579,050 tons; in 1866, 601,440 tons; in 
1867, 724,333 tons; in 1868, 797,502 tons. 
The declared value of the salt exported in 
1868 was 485,537l. The increase is chiefly 
in the exports to India and to Russia. 


Coat Exports.—The annual Parliament- 
ary return shows that in the year 1868 there 
were 10,837,804 tons of coals, cinders, and 
culm, of the declared value of 5,352,5251., 
exported from the United Kingdom—an in- 
crease of 422,026 tons over 1864, but a de- 
crease in declared value. Above 1,900,000 
tons were exported to France; 10,575,275 
tons were shipped coastways from port to 
port of the United Kingdom, a less quantity 
than in 1864 by 724,115 tons; 5,976,452 tons 
of coal were brought into the port of London 
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in 1868, being 353,998 tons less than in 
1867; 2,981,230 tons came coastwise, and 
2,995,222 tons by inland navigation and by 
railway. 


Tue South Wates Ports’ WELSH CoAL 
Exports.—From a Parliamenlary return it 
arpears that during the year 1868, Cardiff 
exported 2,143,301 tons of coal, 14,193 tons 
cinder, 254,128 tons patent fuel; Newport, 
331,750 tons of coal, 1157 tons cinder; Swan- 
sea, 514,366 tons of coal, 3248 tons cinder, 
Toso tons culm, 73,399 tons patent fuel; 
Neath, 45,578 tons of coal, 1664 tons culm ; 
Porthcawl, 21,526 tons of coal, 3459 tons 
cinder; and Llanelly, 116,636 tons of coal, 
11,970 tons culm. Asa whole, these figures 
show a considerable increase over 1867, 
the principal exception being the Swansea 
return of patent fuel, which showed a fall- 
ing-off of 32,000 tons. The shipments coast- 
wise from Cardiff in 1868 were 786,853 tons 
coal; Newport, 645,790 tons coal; Swansea, 
206,060 tons coal, 42,275 tons culm; Neath, 
137.435 tons coal, 61,846 tons culm; Port 
Talbot, 77,128 tons coal; Porthcawl, 108,254 
tons coal ; Llanelly, 171,488 tons coal, 9393 
tons cinder; and Milford, 23,570 tons coal, 
26,254 tons culm. As compared with 1867, 
there was a decrease in the shipments from 
all the ports with the exception of Porthcawl. 

Macuinrry Exports:—During the six 
months ending June 30, 1269, the value of 
the machinery exported was 1,472,5721., as 
compared with 1,269,756. in the correspond- 
ing period of 1868, and 1,390,216/. in the 
first six months of 1867. In these totals the 
shipments for June figured for 315,4231., 
against 269,1382. in June 1868, and 299,786l. 
in June 1867. The increase observable in 
the exports for 1869 arose in the shipments 
to Russia, Belgium, and Australia. Thus 
the value of the machinery exported to 
Russia in the first half of 1869 was 189,5331., 
against 118,464. and 151,8451. respectively ; 

to Belgium, 94,4681., against 68,9701. and 
77,924!.; and to Australia, 102,740l., against 
- 43,2951. and 38,3061. There was also some 
increase in 1869 in the value of the exports 
to the Netherlands, Egypt, and British 
India; but, on the other hand, the demand 
for British machinery appears to have de- 
creased as regards France and Spain. 


Corton Imports.—It appears that the to- 
tal quantity of raw cotton imported into the 
United Kingdom in 1868 was 1,328,084,016lb. 
‘The imports of the ten years 1859-68 were 
as follows :—1859, 1,225,989,072 lb.; 1860, 
1,290,938,952 lb. 1861, 1,256.984,736 Ib. ; 
1862, 523,973,296 lb. ; 1863, 669,583,264 Ib. ; 
1864. 893,304,720 lb.; 1865, 977,978,288 lb. 


1866, 1,377,129,9361b. ; 1867, 1,262,536,9121b.; | T 


and 1868, 1,328,084,016 lb. It will be seen 
that the receipts of 1868 were very large, 
although scarcely up to the mark of 1860 or 
1866. The present comparative dearth of 
raw cotton in the manufacturing districts is 
consequently attributable not so much to 
supplies as to increased consump- 
on. 
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Cotton Purcuases.-—The amount paid for 
the raw cotton imported into the United 
Kingdom in 1869 was very considerable, hav- 
ing amounted, in the three months ending 
March 31, to 11,208,0557., as compared with 
11,281,523l. in the corresponding period of 
1868, and 12,119,8481. in the corresponding 
period of 1867. The value of the cotton im- 
ports effected during the ten years ending 
1868 (inclusive) was as annexed: — 
1859, 34,559,0361., 1860, 35,756,889). ; 
1861, 38,65 3,3981. 31,093,045,1. ; 
1863, §6,277,9531.5 78,203,7291. 5 
1865, 66,032,1931. ; 17,521,4001.; 
1867, §1,999,5371.; and 1868, 55,198,5221. 


Woot Imports.—The imports of wool into 
the United Kingdom presented a con- 
siderable augmentation in 1869, having 
amounted, in the four months ending April 
to 76,587,821 lb, as compared with 
43,757,851 lb. in the corresponding four 
months of 1868, and 54,673,609 lb. in the 
corresponding four months of 1867. The in- 
crease occurred almost wholly in the receipts 
of wool from the Australasian colonies, 
which amounted in the first four months of 
this year to 52,003,415 Ib., as compared with 
24,139,153 lb. in the corresponding period of 
1868, and 32,708,929 lb. in the correspond- 
ing period of 1867. The Australias now send 
us about three times as much wool as they 
did twenty years ago. 


BuLLIon AND SpEcir Imports AND Ex- 
ports.—The value of gold and silver bullion 
and specie imported in the year 1868, was 
24,852,5951., against 23,821,041. in the pre- 
vious.year. Of the total value imported in 
1868, there was 17,136,177/. returned under 
the head of gold, the chief portion of which 
was received from Australia, 6,989,594I.; 
United States, 6,976,4551. ; and Mexico,South 
America (except Brazil), and West Indies, 
1,252,816l. The imports of silver bullion and 
specie in 1868 amounted to pee. of 
which 3,203,9721. was received from Mexico, 
South America (except Brazil), and West 
Indies, 1,915,939l. from the United States, 
and 1,045,317l. from France. The value of 
gold and silver bullion and specie exported 
in the year 1868 was 20,220,0141., against 
21,670,681. in 1866, and in 1867. 
Of the total value exported last year, 
12,708,3081. is registered as gold, the chief 
portion of which was sent to the following 
countries :—viz., ‘to France, 7,189,6461.; to 
Egypt, 1,497,8261.; to the Hanse Towns, 
1,094,3111.; and to Brazil, 1,013,240l. The 
exports of silver bullion and specie in 1868 
amounted to 7,511,7061., of which 1,855,253!. 
was sent to Holland, 1,821,7481. to France, 
1,439,1651. to Egypt, 903,669/. to the Hanse 
owns, and 843,2351. to Belgium. 


Book Imports AND Re-ExporTs. — A 
curious and entirely new Parliamentary re- 
turn was issued in the session of 1869, giving 
the quantities and value of books printed in 
foreign countries and British possessions, 
imported into, and re-exported from, the 


United Kingdom. Frum this it appears that 
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the real value of foreign books imported into 
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' vessels and of 97,904 tons. Of the shipping 


the United Kingdom was 80,107/. in 1258, | cleared outwards with cargoes in 1868, 
and 13§,180l. in 1868; those from British 47,178 vessels, of 12,593,998 tons, departed to 


possessions being valued at 34911. in 1858, 
and 24001, in 1868. A review of the quanti- 
ties imported, shows that during the year 
1868 France sent 4102 cwt., the Hanse 
Towns 2881cwt., Holland 1080 cwt., the 
United States 1157 cwt., and Belgium 
513 cwt, ‘The total weight of books im- 
ported from foreign countries and British 
possessions was 5971 cwt. in 1858, and 
10,695 cwt. in 1868, The declared value of 
books re-exported from the United Kingdom 
to foreign countries was 35561. in 1858, and 
78791. in 1868; the weight being in the 
former case 255 cwt., and in the latter 
450 cwt, Those re-exported to British pos- 
sessions were valued at 29501. in 1858, and 
21011. in 1868. Thus it is observable that 
the importation of books from foreign coun- 
tries, and their re-exportation from the 
United Kingdom, doubled in quantity and 
value during the ten years 1858-1868, but 
that the importation and re-exportation of 
books to and from British possessions dimi- 
nished in the same period. The declared 
value of books printed in the United King- 
dom and exported to foreign countries rose 
from 205,699/. in 1858 to 366,020l. last year, 
and to British possessions from 184,8851. to 
318,2231. sterling. 


Statistics. — The following 
statement shows the number and tonnage of 
the vessels engaged in the foreign trade of 


the United Kingdom in the year 1862 :— 
27,291 British and British-colonial vessels, 
of 9,571,766 tons, were entered inwards with 
cargoes at ports of the United Kingdom, an 
increase of 241 vessels and of 216,307 tons 
over the numbers in 1867; and 18,688 fo- 
reign vessels, of 4,279,551 tons, an increase of 
834 vessels and of 294,293 tons over 1867— 
the total being 45,979 vessels, of 13,851,317 
tons, an increase of 1015 vessels and of 
510,600 tons over 1867. Theclearances out- 
wards in 1868, also with cargoes, comprised 
31,775 British and British-colonial vessels of 
10,901,685 tons, an increase of 722 vessels 
and of 315,315 tons over 18673; and 21,133 
foreign vessels, of 4,573,307 tons, an increase 
of 732 vessels and of 312,060 tons—the total 
being 52,908 vessels, of 15,474,992 tons, an 
increase of 1454 vessels and of 627,375 tons. 
477 vessels, of 458,070 tons, of United States 
nationality were entered inwards with car- 
goes iin 1868, an increase of 38 vessels and of 
2893 tons over 1867; and 608 vessels, of 
564,132 tons, of United States’ nationality 
cleared outwards with cargoes, an increase 
of gt vessels and of 49,169 tons. The United 
States’ shipping thus entered and cleared 
here in 1868 was about half the amount it 
reached before the recent Civil War. Class- 
ing the shipping of 1868 according to the 
sources of trade, we find that 40,246 vessels, 
of 11,101,652 tons, entered inwardshere with 
cergoes, came from foreign ports, an increase 
over 1864 of g61 vessels, and of 412,696 tons ; 
and 5733 vessels, of 2,749,665 tons, arrived 
from British possessions, an increase of 114 


joreign countries, an increase of 1251 vessels 
and of 620,619 tons over 1867; and 5730 
vessels, of 2,880,994 tons, departed for British 
possessions, an increase of 203 vessels and 
of 6756 tons. The shipping employed in the 
coasting trade of the United Kingdom 
showed a decrease in 1868 as compared with 
1867. 135,439 vessels, of 17,701,999 tons, 
were entered inwards with cargoes, a de- 
crease of 6637 vessels and of 745,932 tons ; 
and 138,843 vessels, of 14,826,062 tons, 
cleared outwards, a decrease of 4999 vessels 
and of 580,350 tuns. 


Our Mercantite Navy.—-In the year 
1868, the registered shipping of the United 
Kingdom (exclusive of river-steamers) em- 
ployed in our home and foreign trade com- 
prised the unprecedented number of 22,250 
vessels, of 5,516,434 tons, employing 197,502 
men, exclusive of masters—viz., 20,525 sail- 
ing-vessels of 4,691,820 tons, employing 
153,840 men; and 1725 steam-vessels of 
824,614 tons, employing 43,662 men. At 
the end of the year 1868, there stood regis- 
tered, as belonging to the United Kingdom, 
28,444 vessels of 5,780,530 tons—viz., 25,500 
sailing-vessels of 4,878,233 tons, and 2944 
steam-vessels of 902,297 tons. This is the 
highest tonnage ever recorded. ‘There were 
built and registered in the United Kingdom, 
in 1868, 879 sailing-vessels of 300,477 tons, 
and 232 steam-vessels of 79,096 tons, 


CuHiEF Ports or THE KiNGDomM.—In the 
year 1868, the number of vessels entered and 
cleared at the port of London (including 
their repeated voyages) in the coasting, 
colonial, and foreign trade, was 40,162, of 
10,529,068 tons in the aggregate; at Liver- 
pool, 23,938 vessels, of 9,277,714 tons; at 
the Tyne ports—25,089 vessels of 5,186,219 
tons at Newcastle, 2537 of 427,293 tons at 
Shields, and 1182 of 335,763 tons at South 
Shields ; at Cardiff, 16,645 vessels, of 3,143,613 
tons; at Sunderland, 16,392 vessels, of 
2,946,391 tons; at Hull, 8412 vessels, of 
2,233,825 tons; at Swansea, 14,584 vessels, 
of 1,642,905 tons; at Hartlepool, 8807 ves- 
sels, of 1,481,827 tons; at Southampton, 
5454 vessels, of 1,396,381 tons; at Bristol, 
12,217 vessels, of 1,286,233 tons; at New- 
port, 10,510 vessels, of 1,109,941 tons; at 
Plymouth, 5472 vessels, of 857,467 tons; at 
Grimsby, 3027 vessels, of 725,674 tons; at 
Dover, 4002 vessels, of 591,797 tons. In 
Scotland, the return of vessels entered and 
cleared in 1868 was 8830, of 2,161,050 tons, 
at Glasgow ; 4134, of 980,410 tons, at Leith ; 
3073. 0f 714,522 tons, at Greenock; 2929, «f 
573,650 tons, at Aberdeen. In Ireland, there 
were 11,219 vessels, of 2,337,157 tons, at 
Dublin ; 10,198, of 1,887,719 tons, at Belfast ; 
3630, of 839,220 tons, at Cork; and 3208, of 
767,867 tons, at Waterford. 

Intanp Bonpinc Towns.—An official re- 
turn shows the amount of Customs business 
transacted in the year 1968 at inland bonds 
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ing towns. At Manchester, Customs duty 
amounting to 133,064l. was collected, and 
10,712 lockers’ orders were issued for the 
delivery of goods from warehouse; at Leeds, 
the Customs duty collected was 95,824l., and 
the lockers’ orders issued were 2,7233 at 
Halifax, the Customs duty was 15,3811., and 
the lockers’ orders, 783; at Bradford, Cus- 
toms duty, 40,785/., and lockers’ orders, 
2164. 22,8211. was collected at Manchester 
in the year, on behalf of the Inland Revenue 
Department, for duties on British spirits de- 
posited in the Customs warehouses ; 
at Leeds, 10,0691. at Halifax, goorl. at Brad- 
ford. The year’s cost of the Customs esta- 
blishment at Manchester was 1590l.; at 
Leeds, 5891. ; at Halifax, 5631. ; at Bradford, 
6331. The amount of Customs duty collected 
at Manchester in 1868 showed an increase of 
75481. (attributed to some improvement in 
the condition of the manufacturing district) ; 
at Leeds, an increase of no less than 38,1261. 
(attributed to the trade in tobacco, mer- 
chants in surrounding towns availing them- 
selves of the privilege of bonding at Leeds) ; 
at Halifax, an increase of 1653.5; and at 
Bradford, an increase of 57381. 


IrtsH Frax Trave.—Ireland seems to be 
advancing in the manufacture of flax to an 
extent which could hardly bave been an- 
ticipated a few years ago. In 1839 only 
9017 persons were employed in this branch 
of industry in Ireland; in 1850 the number 
had risen to 21,1213; in 1856 it was 28,573; 
in 1861, 33,525; and in 1868 no less than 
57,050—an increase of 70 per cent. in this 
last brief period. The number of persons 
employed in flax factories in England and 
Wales in 1868 was but 21,259, in Scotland 

0,020, in Ireland 54,050. There were in 
reland, in 1868, 143 flax factories, contain- 
ing 894,273 spinning-spindles, and 12,969 
power-looms ; in 1861 there were only 100 
factories, with 592,981 spindles, and 4,666 
power-lcoms. The amount of moving-power 
increased from 10,710 steam and 2384 water, 
in 1861, to 21,595 steam and 3466 water in 
1868. The flax factories in Ireland have 
always employed twice as many females as 
males, and in 1862 the numbers had become 
9953 males and 23,572 females; but the 
returns of 1868 show no marked further 
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tendency to the introduction of a larger 
proportion of female labour. In 1868 the 
number of males employed was 16,782—an 
increase of nearly 69 per cent. since 1861; 
and the number of females was 4c, 

increase of less than 71 per cent. There was, 
however, in that period an increased em- 
ployment of child-labour in the flax factories 
of lreland; the total number of children 
under 13 years of age was 668 in 1861, and 
1374 in 1868—an increase of 106 per cent.; 
and the number of female children increased 


. | from 442 to 1031, or 133 per cent. But the 


number of children under 13 who are em- 
ployed in the Irish flax factories is still by 
no means large; it is less than 24 per cent. 
of the whole number of persons employed. 
The flax manufacture is found in 14 counties 
of Ireland. Antrim takes the lead, and em- 
ploys nearly 32,000 persons in this industry 
—a number unequalled in any other county 
in the United Kingdom. Antrim is followed, 
with a long interval, by Down, Armagh, 
Tyrone, Louth, Kildare, and Cork; and 
these by Tipperary, Donegal, Londonderry, 
Monaghan, Dublin, Waterford, and Galway. 


Scortiso Fisnertes —The British Fishery 
Commissioners report that in the year 1868 
the quantity of herrings cured was 651,434 
barrels; branded, 209,462 barrels; exported, 
368,745 barrels. At most of the stations on 
the north-east coast of Scotland so poor a 
herring-fishery was not experienced since 
1834, and compared with 1867 (which was 
almost the best year upon record) 1868 is 
contrasted greatly—showing a decrease of 
174,155 barrels in the quantity cured, 
107,958 in the barrels branded, and 109,959 
in the barrels exported. The- returns for 
the cod and ling fishery show that, in 1868, 
113 831 cwt. were cured dried—a decrease of 
5807 from the quantity in the preceding 
year; 9659 barrels were cured in pickle—a 
decrease of 1160; and 52,403 ,cwt., cured 
dried, were exported—an increase of 6178 
cwt. 314,300 boats, manned by 46,417 fisher- 
men and boys, were employed in the herring 
and cod and ling fisheries in 1868—an in- 
crease of 92 boats, and 198 men and boys: 
and the value of the boats, nets, and lines 
at 1,041,8091.—an increase of 
21,6211. 


4,— AGRICULTURE. 


Wueat.—The area of the United King- 
dom, 77,513,585 statute acres, gives an aver- 
age of rather more than 2+ acres per head of 
population. The cultivated area under any 
kind of crop, bare fallow, or grass (including 
probably some parts lying waste, but capable 
of cultivation), is officially returned as com- 
prising, in 1868, 45,652,545 acres, or about an 
acre anda half per head. The acreage under 
wheat in 1868 is returned at 3,951,018 acres, 
or rather more than an acre for every eight 
persons. The field of production of wheat 
is chiefly England, where there were 3,396,890 
acres under that crop in 1868, being about 


an acre to every six persons. Dividing Eng- 
land, by a line drawn from north to south, 
into corn and grazing counties (21 of each), 
we find on the east side of the dividing line, 
the corn-growing side, nine counties distin- 
guished above the others for the large area 
devoted to wheat. The East Riding of 
Yorkshire had 123,268 acres under wheat in 
1868; Lincoln, 307,518 acres; Cambridge, 
131,550; Norfolk, 205,867 ; Suffolk, 160,167; 
Hants, 117,852; Essex, 193,175; Kent, 
110,720; and 104,847 acres. These 
uine counties have together nearly a million 
and a half acres under wheat, The other 
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12 counties on the same side of the kingdom 
have smaller areas growing wheat, but some 
have a large Pegportion of their acreage so 
applied. untingdon shows 50,187 of its 
230,000 acres devoted to wheat; Bedford, 
53,819 of its 296,000; Warwick, 80,547 acres; 
Hertford, 62,717; Berks, 64,335; Notts, 
14.352; and Oxford, 64,119 acres. North- 
ampton counts 81,988 acres under wheat; 
Bucks, 59.9095 Surrey, 44,901; Rutland, 
10,008; and Middlesex, 9138 acres. These 
21 counties, occupying the eastern half of 
Eogland, and having in 1868 nearly eleven 
million acres in cultivation, had together 
2,111,009 acrés under wheat; and not one, 
except the metropolitan counties of Middle- 
sex and Surrey, 80 little as 10 per cent. 
of its entire area under wheat. Turning 
now to the 21 counties on the western side, 
which had rather more than twelve million 
acres in cultivation (crops, bare fallow, and 
grass), but only 1,286,000 acres under wheat, 
we find only five counties—Salop, Worcester, 
Hereford, Gloucester, and Wilts—with so 
much as 10 per cent. of their entire area 
under wheat. The northern counties are 
far below that ratio. Northumberland had 
only 43,390 acres under wheat in 1868; 
Cumberland, 26,390; Durham, 46,557; and 
Westmoreland, 2435 acres. he North 
Riding had only 83,584, and the West Riding 
only 109,236; Lancashire but 38,071. In 
the midland districts Cheshire could reckon 
as under wheat only 39,431 of its 707,000 
acres ; Derby, 33,585 of its 659,000 ; Stafford, 
only 60,092; Leicester, 48,422 ; Salop, 89,495 ; 
Worcester, 72,202; Hereford, 62,821 of its 
535,000 acres (406,000 in cultivation) ; Mon- 
mouth, 22,224; and Gloucester, 97,048. In 
the south-western district, ilts bad 
103,522 acres under wheat ; Dorset, 48,299 ; 
Somerset, 80,548 ; Devon, 125,495 ; and Corn- 
wall, 53,059. Wales—with its area of 
4,734,486 acres, 2,503,646 acres cultivated— 
shows only 130,552 acres growing wheat, or 
an acre to every nine of its population of 
1,198,144. Flint returns as many as 16,201 
acres of wheat; Denbigh, 19,789; and Mont- 
gomery, 22,358 acres. Scotland cannot boast 
a climate so well suited for wheat as that of 
England, With an area of 19,639,377 acres, 
and a population of 3,188,125, it had in 1868 
no more than ‘124,683 acres under wheat, 
rather more than an acre to every 26 persons. 
Among the largest acreages of this crop are 
those of Fife, 20,461 acres; Forfar, 12,453 5 
and the great county of Perth, 14,975 acres. 
The Lothians show 13,204 acres under wheat 
in Haddington, 6814 in Edinburgh, and 
2816 in Linlithgow. Sutherland, with its 
1,200,000 acres, shows but 105 growing 
wheat; Inverness, with its 2,700,000 acres, 
only 1286; and Argyll, with its 2,000,000, 
only 115. Thus, Great Britain, with its 
area of 56,964,260 acres, and population of 
24,837,502, had in 1868 3,652,125 acres grow- 
ing wheat, or rather more than an acre for 
every seven persons, Ireland is not a wheat 
country. In 1868 its population of 5,532,343 
persons grew wheat pe 286,790 of their 
20,322,641 acres, 15,576,270 of which were 
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less than anacre under wheat for 19 persons, 
The chief wheat-growing counties are Cork, 
which gave to this crop, in 1867, 28,427 acres ; 
Waterford, 15,770 acres; Wexford, 16,349; 
Kilkenny, 28,953; Tipperary, 30,266; Lime- 
Tick, 11,265; and Down, 22,606 acres—the 
only county in the North of Ireland growing 
much wheat. The quantity of land applied 
to wheat in Ireland has long been diminish- 
ing; oats and potatoes are the well-known 
favourits crops. 


Bartey.—The official agricultural returns 

show an acreage under barley in England in 

1868 of 1,780,201 acres, Or 112,000 less than 

in 1867, although a larger number of returns 

was obtained in 1868; but more acreage was 

devoted in 1868 to the growth of wheat. 

The total area under barley in the United 

Kingdom in 1868 is returned as 2,348,068 

acres. The great barley-field of the kingdom 

shows in each of its counties a decrease: the 

return for Essex is 97,829 acres under this 

crop; Suffolk, 130,068; Norfolk, 182,697; 

Lincolnshire, 130,531 acres. The other coun- 

ties of England devote less land to barley. 

The south-western counties, however, give 
it a good acreage—Cornwall, 48,858 acres; 
Devonshire, 77,9593 Dorsetshire, 39,2753 
Somersetshire, 32,687; Wilts, 63,047 acres. 
Hampshire applied 65,938 acres to barley, 
and Kent 38,179 acres; Surrey and Sussex 
smaller areas, 17,084 and 24,187 acres. Eight 
midland counties gave above 30,000 acres tu 
this crop in 1868—Gloucestershire, 38,134; 
Berks, 36,722; Oxfordshire, 49,369; Herts, 
42,902; Northamptonshire, 49,507; Cam- 
bridgeshire, 5 2,963 ; Nottinghamshire, 46,456 ; 
Salop, 50,340 acres. Lancashire, which 
grows so little corn, returns only 6948 acres 
under barley, a quantity exceeded by the 
smallest county in England; and Lancashire 
is one of the dozen counties with more than 
a million acres, and has the largest number 
of mouths to feed. The West Riding of 
Yorkshire shows 66,406 acres in barley ; the 
North Riding, 54,376,; the Hast Riding, 45,988 
acres. Some of the northern counties apply 
but small areas to this crop, but Northum- 
berland gives it 29,084 acres. Wales shows 
151,608 acres of barley, a larger number 
than of wheat. The south-western counties 
of Pembroke, Carmarthen, and Cardigan 
supply nearly halfthisarea. Scotland gives 
219,515 acres to barley, a much larger quan- 
tity than to wheat. The chief field is in the 
east; Roxburgh, Berwick, Haddington, Fife, 
Perth, Forfar, Aberdeen, range from 25,000 
acres in Fife and Forfar to 12,000 in smaller 
Haddington. Ireland had in 1868 188,252 
acres growing barley, a larger quantity than 
in any year since 1862. It is chiefly grown 
in Wexford, Queen’s County, Louth, Cork, 
Kildare, and King’s County; the first two 
having in 1867 41,513 and 22,657 acres re- 
spectively under barley, the other four rang- 
ing from 10,000 to 19,000 acres. 


Oats.—Of all our corn-crops oats have the 
largest acreage appropriated to them. The 


under crops, bare fallow, or grass. It was 


official agricultural returns show that the 
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area under oats in the United Kingdom in 
1868 amounted to 4,469,387 acres, or nearly a 
tenth of the cultivated area under all kinds 
of crops, bare fallow, and grass. In Eng- 
land, however, the area under oats was only 
1,488,470 acres, being not half the area ap- 
plied to wheat, and not one-fifteenth of the 
entire cultivated area. There is an exten- 
sive growth of oats in some parts of the 
South of England; Cornwall gave to this 
crop in 1868 as many as 42,891 acres; Devon, 
84,492 acres; Hants, 66,568 acres; Sussex, 
65,792 acres; Kent, 53,016 acres; Essex, 
4t.tio acres. Large quantities are grown in 

e fen districts: Norfolk shows 33,488 
acres of oats; Cambridge, 38,178 acres; 
Lincoln, 105,096 acres. The crop is not 


very much cultivated in the midland districts | Wheat 


except in the north-western parts. Stafford 
had. in 1868 30,594 acres growing oats; 
Chester, 44,022 acres; Lancaster, 51,537 
acres. The north is favourite ground for 
this cereal. Yorkshire counts as many as 
211,726 acres under oats in 1868, and the 
northern counties beyond give them a large 
acreage—Durham, 41,548 acres ; Cumberland, 
72,607 acres; Northumberland, 68,816 acres. 
Wales shows 257,153 acres under oats, nearly 
double the quantity applied in growiug 
wheat, and amounting to more than a tenth 
of the cultivated area of that principality. 
The extensive county of Carmarthen takes 
the lead, giving to this crop in 1868 no less 
than 43,709 acres. ‘he climate of Scotland 
is well suited for the growth of this hardy 
cereal, and it is far more extensively culti- 
vated there than any other grain. In 1868 
Scotland had under oats 1,011,430 acres, ap- 
proaching a fourth of the whole€ cultivated 
area of that country, exclusive only of heath 
and mountain land ; oats had feur times the 
area given to barley and eight times the 
area under wheat. Dumfries shows 49,080 
acres under oats; Ayr, 52,518; Lanark, 

6,226; Fife, 40,103; Perth, 65,287; Aber- 

een, 191,291; Banff, 54,531 acres. In Ire- 
land there are three acres of oats for one 
of other corn-crops. In 1868 there were 
1,699,919 acres under oats, nearly a ninth 
part of the cultivated area of Ireland. Down 
and Tyrone give 119,000 acres each to oats, 
and Cork 137,000 acres. There is not a 
county in England, Wales, Scotiand, or Ire- 
jand which does not grow oats. 
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» AGRICULTURAL SURVEY oF THE 
Krtxcpom.—The following table, drawn up 
from the returns of the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Board of ‘T'rade, gives a compre- 
hensive survey of the state of agriculture in 
the United Kingdom, showing the acreage 
under each description of crop, fallow, and 
grass, as well as the number of ¢attle, sheep, 
and pigs in Great Britain and in Ireland, 
separately, arid in the whole of the United 
Kingdom, including the Channel Islands, in 
1869 :— 


United 
King- 
dom. 


DESCRIPTION OF , 
CROPS Ireland. 


Acres. | Acres, 
285,150! 38,949,378 
188,332/ 2,348,148 
1,701,645) 4,471,118 
7,892 54,865 
8,813 
1,147 


9,433,532} 2,192,979 


541,543) 1,034,681 
2,165,142} 320,094 
249,v41 19,031 
13,265 3,789 


115,083) 42,268) 157,525 


301,792) 38,264! 341,188 
Grass). . 


Total . . 
OTHER Crops, GRASS, 


Flax... 
Hops ..... 
Bare Fallow or Un- 
Arable 
Land. .. . 
Clover and Artificial 
and other Grasses 
under Rotation. 
Permanent 
Meadow, or Grass 
not broken up in 
Rotation(exclusive 
of Heath or Moun- 


3,385,866 1,456,127 


17,543 
64,488 


958,221 


206,483 
24,017 


3,960,008] 1,601,797 


No. 
3,620,352 


4,822,444 
862,443 | 


5.—PoPpuLATION. 


NUMBERS OF THE POPULATION IN 1869.— 
The Registrar-General of England estimated 
the population of the United Kingdom in the 
middle of the year 1869, at 31,015,234; or, 
excluding the army, navy, and merchant 
seamen abroad, and reckoning only the per- 
sons actually in the United Kingdom, 
30,621,43I—Vviz., 21,869,607 in England and 
Wales, 3,205,481 in Scotland, and 5,546,343 
in Ireland. This is an increase of 240,644, 
as compared with the numbers in the United 
Kingdom in the middle of 1868—viz., an in- 
crease of 220,230 in England, 17,356 in Scot- 
land, 3058 in Ireland. 


Town Brirru-rates.—In the Registrat- 
General’s return for the half-year ending the 
30th of June, 1869, there was given a compa- 
tison of the birth-rates to every 1000 of 
population in the large towns of the kingdom, 
in each of the two quarters ending the 3oth 
of June, 1868 and 1869, respectively, showing 
the following results :—Salford, 42°17 and 
40°86; Glasgow, 45°59 and 42°96; Edinburgh, 
415 and 3914; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 40°10 
and 37°33; London, 3675 and 33°63; Bris- 
tol, 34°46 and 31°40; Birmingham, 37°63 and 
35°24. The birth-rates to 1000 of population 
in 46 large town districts of England, in each 
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of the two quarters agding the 30th of June, 
1868 and 1869, respectively, were :—In Chat- 
ham, 31°69 and 33°81; Brighton, 29°73 and 
30°75; Portsmouth, 33°90 and 31°23; Gos- 
port, 30°95 and 25:47; Southampton, 31°11 
and 30°59; Northampton, 42°22 and 36°60; 
Ipswich, 30°88 and 27°24; Yarmouth, 36°65 
and 33°45; Norwich, 32°46 and 31°53; Exeter, 
3181 and 32°77 ; Plymouth, 31°81 and 28°53 ; 
East Stonehouse, 42°71 and 42:19; Devon- 
port, 28°79 and 34°19; Bath, 25°69 and 24°335 
Cheltenham, 26°78 and 26°54; Stoke-upon- 
Trent, 47°59 and 44°50; Wolverhampton, 
41°78 and 35°08; Walsall, 39°63 and 34°45; 
Dudley, 42°13 and 34°75; Worcester, 37°97 
and 28°69; Coventry, 30°30 and 26:97; Lei- 
cester, 41°22 and 39°84; Nottingham, 37°02 
and 28°52; Derby, 38°47 and 34°94; Stock- 
port, 36°10 and 31°13; Macclesfield, 30°46 
and 31°09; Chester, 42°43 and 35 ; Birken- 
head, 39°63 and 32°17; Wigan, 44°15 and 
41°67; Bolton, 43°62 and 43°61; Bury, 37°15 
and 33°27; Ashton-under-Lyne, 35°96 and 
2976; Oldham, 38°38 and 33°26; Rochdale, 
36°29 and 32°30; Blackburn, 43°52 and 
36°83; Preston, 40°87 and 32°85; Hudders- 
field, 38°12 and 31°42; Halifax, 39:17 and 
33°82; York, 33°69 and 30°93; Sunderland, 
39°76 and 39°53; South Shields, 46°89 and 
42°89; Gateshead, 47°84 and 43°54; Tyne- 


mouth, 36°13 and 35°19; Cardiff, 40°44 and 
34°21; Merthyr Tydfil, 39°64 and 37°13; 
Swansea, 41°23 and 39°75. 


Caances oF Marriace.—The Registrar- 
General states, that of every 1000 unmarried 
men of the ages of zoand under 25, living in 
England and Wales in 1868, there were 
118°6 who married during the year; of 1000 
unmarried women of the same ages living, 
134°8 became wives ; at the ages 25-30 years, 
147°6 per 1000 unmarried men and 1000°9 
unmarried women contracted marriage in 
the year. After that age, the proportions 
decrease more rapidly in the case of females ; 
at the ages 30-35 the numbers were 109°8 
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per 1000 males and 60°8 females; at ages 
35-40, there were 810 males and 42:2 fe- 
males ; at 40-45, there were 63°8 males and 
31°3 females. He shows that the proba- 
bility of unmarried women of these last ages 
marrying during the year is about that of 
the unmarried men. At the several s 
after 45, the proportions per 1000 of bache- 
lors who became husbands, decreased from 
43°I, at ages 45-50, and 16°5 at ages 60-65, to 
1°66 at ages 75-80. The chances of the 
spinsters becoming wives during the year 
diminished more rapidly, the proportions 
per 1090 being 22°§ at ages 45-50, a 
ages 60-65, and o'06 at ages 75-80. he 
mean ages of the persons who married, in- 
cluding those remarrying, was 28°0 years 
for the men and 25°8 years for the women. 
Excluding the widowers and widows, the 
mean age of those contracting marriage for 
the first time was 25°8 years for the bache- 
lors, and 24°5 for the spinsters. 


Lrish RectstRaR-GENERAL’s RETURN.— 
The Irish Registrar-General’s return for 
1868 states that the number of births re- 
gistered in Ireland in the year was 146,108, 
and of deaths 86,803—representing a natu- 
ral increase of population amounting to 
59,305; butas the number of emigrants who 
left the ports of Ireland in the year was 
61,018, the result would appear to be a de- 
crease of 1713 in the population. It is 
worthy of notice that in three of the four 
quarters of the year 1868, the Registrar- 
General returned the population as increas- 
ing; and only in one quarter (the spring 
quarter) was the emigration large enough 
to absorb the registered natural increase. 
But the real and the registered increase are 
different things, for it is acknowledged that 
the existing registration is far below the real 
numbers. If the birth-rate and death-rate 
of Ireland were, in fact, the same as in Eng- 
land, the natural increase in 1868, instead 
of being only 59,305, was above 78,000. 


6.—PAUPERISM. 


PAUPERISM IN ENGLAND AND WALES.— 
The number of paupers in England and 
Wales on the 1st of January, 1869, is stated 
at 1,046,569, in an official return prepared 
by the Poor Law Board. This was an in- 
crease of 6466, or 06 per cent., over the 
number a year before. 168,417 were indoor 
paupers, an increase of 5337; and 878,152 
were Outdoor paupers, an increase of 1129. 
183,162 were adult able-bodied paupers—a 
decrease of 2468, or 1°3 per cent.; 51,695 of 
these were males, of whom 11,268 were in 

’ the workhouse, and 40,427 were receiving out- 
door relief; end the other 131,467 were fe- 
males—18,558 in the workhouse, and 112,909 
receiving outdoor relief. Children under 16, 
if relieved with able-bodied parents, are 
classed as able-bodied, and consequently the 
whole number of able-bodied persons in re- 
ceipt of relief on the 1st of January, 1869, is 
stated as 473,889. The not able-bodied were 
521,759; the insane, 44,8173; vagrants, 7020. 


Classed in another way, the numbers are as 
follows :—Men, 223,078; women, 438,515; 
children under 16, 378,172; vagrants, 7020; 
not classed by sex. ‘The proportion of pau- 
pers therefore was, on the tst of January, 
1 in 19 of the population, or 5°3 per cent. 
The number.in the metropolis was 156,109, 
a decrease of 7070, as compared with the 
1st of January, 1868; in the south-eastern 
division, 107,220, an increase of 1753 ; in the 
south-midland, 88,801, an increase of 4207 ; 
in the eastern, 83,463, an increase of 21763 
in the south-western, 117,142, an increase of 
2358; in the west-midland, 114,185, a de- 
crease of 2183; in the north-midiand, 58,688, 
an increase of 1139; in the north-western, 
111,444, a decrease of 3134; in Yorkshire, 
71,655, an increase of 1396; in the northern 
division, 52,754, an increase of 992; in the 
Welsh, 85,108, an increase of 2867. This 
census on the Ist of January, it must be 


' noted, was taken at an unfavourable period 
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of the year; on the 1st of July, 1868, the 
number of paupers was less by 75,000. On 
the other hand, nearly 1 per cent. have to be 
added to the res on account of parishes 
not under the Poor Law Board, and making 
no return. 

PAUPERISM IN ScoTLaND.—The annual 
report of the Board of Supervision of the 
Poor in Scotland shows that that country, 
like England, feels an increasing pressure of 
pauperism. In the ten years 1858-68 the 
number of registered poor relieved annually 
increased from 97,809 in 1858-59 to 104,541 
in 1864-68, and the number of their de- 
pendents from 47,770 to 69,205 ; the number 
of casual poor from 37,789 to 53,831, and of 
their dependents from 30,111 to 47,502; but 
a large proportion of these casual poor have 
been enumerated also as registered poor. 
On the 14th of May, 1868, the number of 
registered poor in Scotland was 80,032, with 
48,944 dependents, and of casual poor 3,592, 
with 3668 dependents; making a total of 
126,236 in a population of about 3,187,000, 
or rather more than a seventh of the popu- 
lation of England. The expenditure for the 
relief and management of the poor, which 
ten years ago was 657,366l. in the year, rose 
to 863.2021. in the year ending the 14th of 
May, 1868, showing the unusually large in- 
crease over the preceding year of §5,5711.— 
an increase attributed to unusual slackness 
of trade, increased price of provisions, and 
aga number and cost of pauper lunatics. 

erate per cent. on the annual value of 
real property, as returned in 1856, was 
5l. 7s. 7d. in the year 1855-56, but had risen 
to 41. 5s. 6d. in the year 1867-68, or to 
6l. 14s. per cent. on the annual value of real 
property as estimated for 1859. The ex- 
penditure amounted in 1858-59 to 4s. 63d. 
per head of population, and 5s. 74d. in the 
year 1867-68; but both these statements are 
rather higher than the truth, as the Board 
make their calculations on the population 
enumerated at the next preceding census, 
and not on the population of the date, as 
estimated by the Registrar-General. Out- 
door relief is still the rule. The average 
weekly cost per head in the house for food, 
clothing, fuel, light, and all other necessaries 
of maintenance, was 3s. 3d. in the first half 
of the year 1868; rent 63d., salaries 84d., 
medical expenses 1$d. In the year 1867-68, 
in the 790 hes raising their funds for 
poor relief by assessment (947 other parishes 
still adhering to the system of voluntary 
contributions), sums amounting to 22,03ol. 
were derived from church-collections; and 
of this amount, 10,154l. was applied by the 
Kirk Sessions to the relief of persons re- 
quiring assistance. These funds are gene- 
rally applied, not to persons chargeable to 
the funds raised by assessment, but in af- 
fording aid to persons in temporary diffi- 
culties, with a view to prevent them from 
becoming chargeable to the parish as pau- 
pers. The number of lunatic poor relieved 
in the course of the year 1867-68 was 
and the number at the end of the year (the 
14th of May) was 5790, an increase of 164 


ber) the previous year ; 4311 were in asylums 


and poorhouses, and 1479 were residing with 
relatives or other persons in private dwel- 
lings. The returns showing the year's 
receipt and expenditure state 633,128. for 
relief of the r on the roll or registered, 
29,0581. for relief of casual poor, 32,8581. for 
medical relief, 94,4522. for management, 
59871. for law expenses. 


PavPERisM IN IRELAND.—The report for 
1868-69, rendered by the Irish Poor Law 
Board to “the Lord Lieutenant-General and 
General-Governor of Ireland,’ shows that 
in the year ending with February, 1869, the 
average daily number in the workhouses was 
53,757, an increase of 740 over the average 
of the precedin 


year; the more recent 
weeks, however, show a considerable de- 
crease as compared with the preceding 
series, amounting in March, 1869, to 5 per 
cent. The average daily number receiving 
outdoor relief in the year, 16,862, shows an 
increase ; but the degree of distress existing 
at any time in Ireland is to be inferred, not 
from the numbers in receipt of outdoor re- 
lief, but from the numbers receiving indoor 
relief in the workhouses—the outdoor relief 
being dependent more on the views of the 
Boards of Guardians as to the safety and 
expediency of affording it than on the num- 
ber of the applicants or the pressure of dis- 
tress. In the year ending at Michaelmas, 
1868, the expenditure for relief of the poor 
in Ireland from the rates (with the salaries 
of officers, &c.) amounted to 707,556l., being 
an increase of 30,7801. over the previous 
year ; the number relieved in the year shows 
an increase of 22,382, the increase being 
wholly in relief in the workhouse. The 
average daily number in receipt of indoor 
relief in the year ending at Michaelmas, 1868, 
included 2406 able-bodied males, 6133 able- 
bodied females, 16,024 healthy children, 
16,699 sick persons, 12,428 other classes ; the 
whole number, 53,690, amounting to 0°97 per 
cent. of the population. The average weekly 
rate of mortality was 4°1 per thousand in- 
mates. The sum paid in outdoor relief is 
stated at only 44,7851. The accounts show 

. repayments from persons relieved by 
way of loan, and 388l. from poor persons 
under 6 & 7 Vict. c. 92, and 25 & 26 Vict. 
c. 83. The poor-rate includes expenses 
under the Medical Charities Act, the Burial 
Grounds Act, Sanitary Acts, Registration 
Acts, &c.; and the total expenditure reached, 
847,9951., being 23,5461. more than in 1866-67, 
and 1s. 3¢d. in the pound on the annual 
value of the property rated, which was 
13,117,769%. Ten years before the poundage 
of the expenditure was only 11d. The in- 
crease has been owing to various causes; 
the principal element is the higher price of 
food and other necessaries, and there is also 
greater liberality in the supplies, and a 
greater proportion of persons are admitted 
in sickness. The expenditure under the 
Medicai Charities Act amounted in the 
year to 121,9831.; 584,604 dispensary tickets 
were issued, and 183,155 visiting tickets. 
The Commissioners have authorised the ap- 
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pointment of a further number of skilled 
midwives, and there are now 125 authorised 
in all. Complaint is renewed of the in- 
justice of the law which makes the Irish 
relieved in Great Britain removeable to Ire- 
land, but does not allow Englishmen and 
Scotchmen becoming chargeable in Ireland 
to be removed to England or Scotland. 


PooR-RATE IN [ENGLAND AND WALES.— 
The return for the year ending at Ladyday, 


1868, shows that the gross estimated rental 
of the property in England and Wales 
assessed to the poor-rate in the year was 
returned as 118,334,081, the net annual 
value 100,612,734. The amount levied as 
poor-rates was 11,054,5131., being 1s. 10°4d. in 
the pound on the gross estimated rental, 
2s. 2°4d. on the net annual value. These 
ratios are larger than in the preceding year 
by and respectively. About one- 
third, however, of the sum levied as poor- 
rates is expended for purposes unconnected 
with relief to the poor—chiefly for county, 
borough, or police rate, payments to high- 
way boards, and registration and vaccination 
fees. The sum expended in relief to the 
poor in England and Wales in the year was 


265 
land, 4°8; Dorset, 4°7; Westmoreland, 4°63 
North Wales and ;Chester, 4°33; Salop, 3°73 
Devon and Gloucester, 3:4; Warwick, 3°25 


Cumberland, 06; and Huntingdon, only 04 
per cent. 


Mepicat oF THE Poor IN’ ENG- 
LAND.—A. Parliamentary return shows the 
expenditure out of the poor-rates for medical 
relief in England and Wales in the 31 years, 
1839-68. In the year 1834-38 (the year 
ending at Ladyday, 1838), the amount was 
136,7751.; in the year 1847-48 it was 
197,9541. ; in 1859-58, 230,5971. ; in 1867-68, 
272,341l. ‘The expenditure under the Public 

accination Acts was 21,9651. in the year 
1847-48, 40,7610. in 1857-58, and 50,987. in 
1867-68. The expenditure for vaccination 
in 1867-68 was 23°6 per cent. more than in 
1856-57; and the remuneration paid to Poor 
Law medical officers in 1867-68 (253,620l.) 
was 18° per cent. more than in 1857-58—the 
increase in the extra medical fees being 
25°2 per cent., or from 36,3861. to 45,5630. 


RELIEF OF THE Poor IN IRELAND.—A. 
Parliamentary return shows that in the year 
ending at Michaelmas, 1868, the total ex- 


7,498,0591., being 1s. 32d. in the pound on 
the gross estimated rental, 1s. 5°9d. on the 
net annual value, 6s. 114d. per head on the 
estimated population. This shows an ex- 
penditure on relief to the poor excceding 
that of the previous year by 538,220l., or 
77 per cent.; the ratio per pound on the 
gross estimated rental showing an increase of 
1'2d., and on the net annual value 1-4d.—the 
rate per head on the estimated population 
rising from 6s. 63d. to 6s. 114d. The ex- 
penditure on relief to the poor in the 
several divisions of England and Wales was 
as follows in the respective years ending at 
Ladyday, 1867 and 1868:—In the metro- 
polis, 1,195,363/. in 1866-67, and 1,316,759/. 
in 1867-683 in the south-eastern division, 
821,560/. and 893,455/.; in the south-mid- 
land, 5 79,6961. and 621,358/.; in the eastern, 
532,7411. and 580,234. ; in the south-western, 
688,3622. and 725,8311.; in the west-midland, 
24,2211. and 769,529l.; in the north-mid- 
land, 402,163. and 429,5251.; in the north- 
western, 772,706]. and 824,405/.; in York- 
shire, 483,8541. and 515,001. ; in the northern 
division, 302,6617. and § in the 
Welsh, 476,5121. and 502,067/. ‘Ihe increase 
in the expenditure for relief to the poor in 
the year was as follows, by counties :—In 
Middlesex—metropolitan 13°4 per cent., 
extra-metropolitan 9 per cent.; in Surrey— 
metropolitan 8°4, extra-metropolitan 12°15; 
Kent metropolitan 7:4, extra-metropolj- 
tan 4°13 Sussex, 13°33 Stafford, 11°43 Suf- 
folk, 10°93 Essex, York—East Riding 
"7, West Riding 65, North Riding 
icester, 9'4; Worcester, 9; Northampton, 
86; Hertford, 8°4; Durham, 8°1 ; Oxford, 7°4 ; 
Bedford, 7°3; Nottingham, 7'2; Lancas- 
ter, 7°1; Cornwall and Somerset, 7; Bucks, 
68; Derby, 6°4; Norfolk, 6°3 ; Hereford and 


South’ Wales, 62; Hants and Wilts, 5°8; 
Lincoln, 5°5; Monmouth, 5:2; Berks and 
utland, 


R 53 Cambridge and Northumber- 


penditure in Ireland under the Poor Law, 
including medical charities and vaccination, 
and ‘charges under the Registration Acts, 
amounted to 841,286l. — viz., in Ulster, 
178,804. ; in Munster, 278,382.; in Leinster, 
278,5110.; and in Connaught, 96,589l. The 
rateable property is valued at 13,117,8471.— 
viz., 3,956,2280. in Ulster, 3,330,7 101. in Mun- 
ster, 4,479,8930. in Leinster, and 1,351,0160. 
in Connaught. The totals of the numbers 
relieved in the year (not the numbers in 
receipt of relief at any one time) were 
91,073 in Ulster, 107,719 in Munster, 134.536 
in Leinster, 28,794 in Connaught, making 
together 342,122—Vviz., 289,530 indoor, and 
52,592 outdoor. The expenditure in in- 
maintenance, including clothing, was 
437,0871.; in outdoor relief, 44,8511. The 
expenditure under the Poor Law varied 
greatly in different places. In some electoral 
divisions it was below §d. in the pound on 
the valuation ; in Camus, Oughterard, it was 
5s. 8td. The poundage under union rating 
was below 7d. in the union of Armagh; it 
was 3s. 4d. in the union of Belmullet. In 
the union of Oughterard the expenditure 
was 21541. on a valuation of 14,935. The 
population of Ireland, the mean of the 
twelvemonth, is estimated at about 5,538,500. 


VAGRANTS IN ENGLAND.—The number of 
vagrants receiving relief under the Poor Law 
in England and Wales on the 1st of July, 
1868, as shown by the return just issued by 
the Poor Law Board, was 7946; on the 1st 
of July, 1867, it was only 5248. The fol- 
lowing statement shows at both dates the 
number of vagrants relieved in each of the 
eleven divisions of England :—In the metro- 
polis (with a population of 2,802,367 at the 
Census of 1861) the number of vagrants. 
relieved on the Ist of July, 1867, was 1573, 
and on the 1st of July, 1868, 2085; south 
eastern division (with 1,805,534 population 
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in 1861) the numbers were 443 in 1867, and 
927 in 1868 ;"south-midland (1,295,152), 280 
and 493; eastern (1,142,230), 103 and 160; 
south-western (1,883,074),122 and 187; west- 
midland (2,434,614), 589 and 917; north- 
midland (1,287,972), 139 and 275; north- 
western (2,923,487), 740 and 1023 ; Yorkshire 
(1,899,233), 484 and 871 ;_northern division 
(1,151,332), 413 and541; Welsh (1,311,109), 
362 and 43%. Certain parishes make no 
return, but they contain less than 1 per cent. 
of the population. 


VaGrants tn Scortanp.—The Report of 
Her Majesty’s Inspector of Constabulary in 
Scotland for the year ending the 15th of 
March, 1869, states that the number of 
vagrants reported by the constabulary 
during the year was 68,036, an increase of 
5962 over the number in the previous year, 
which also showed an increase of 12,702 
over its predecessor. The report appears, 
however, to be of cases of vagrancy rather 
than of vagrants. The numbers reported 
are 33,696 men, 20,756 women, and 13,584 
children ; and the inspector remarks that, 
* taking the number of children at one-third 
of the number of cases reported, which is as 
near the truth as can be estimated, there are 
4528 juvenile vagabonds, with little or no 
education, brought up as professional men- 
dicantsand tramps.” In England and Wales 
an account is taken in April in every police 
district simultaneously, and the number is 
found to be about 32,000 or 33,000; but it 
does not that this course is pursued 
in Scotland. The i tor states that the 
county police enter in their diaries as va- 
grants, “ tinkers, gipsies, muggers, unlicensed 
hawkers, and all persons who live by beg- 
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og means of supporting themselves ;” and 
the reduction of the number reported to 
one-third is described, in the report for 1867- 
68, as made because “some of the vagrants 
are reported by several constables in the 
same county.” 


INCREASE OF PAUPERISM.—A Parliamen- 
tary return shows, in small compass, the 
increase of pauperism in England and Wales 
in the last ten years. Taking the average 
number of persons receiving relief from the 
rates to be approximately shown by the 
mean of the numbers on the 1st of July and 
the 1st of January, there was an increase of 
14°69 per cent. in the year ending at Lady- 
day, 1868, as compared with the year ending 
at Ladyday, 1859—being considerably more 
than the increase of population: the num- 
bers are 865,446 in the former, and 992,640 
in the latter year. The indoor paupers 
(wholly supported) increased 23°76 per cent. ; 
the outdoor paupers (assisted), 13°22 per 
cent. The year’s expenditure for “ relief of 
the poor only” increased from 5,558,689. to 
pence increase of 34°89 per cent. 

he expenditure has increased much faster 
than the number of persons relieved. A like 
return for the metropolis shows that the 

820, @ year 1858-59, to 144,469 in 
the year 1867-68—an increase of nearly 110 
per cent.—viz., 86°33 per cent. in the number 
of indoor poor, and 120°91 in outdoor poor. 
This shows an increase more than seven 
times as large as that of England taken as a 
whole. But the increase of expenditure in 
the metropolis on poor relief was not so 
much as double the increase for England as 
a whole, being from 814,6461. to 1,3:6,7591., 


ging, or have no apparent profession, calling, 


or 61°63 per cent. 


7.—Crme. 


Convicts ENGLAND.—The population | 
of the convict prisons of England, on the 
Ist of April, 1869, consisted of 6966 males 
and 1157 females; and there were 352 males 
at Gibraltar. The number of convicts in 
prison must increase, owing to the greater | 
length of sentences. The number of male 


England in the year 1868 was 1732; 88 of 


them were men whose licenses were revoked, | 


and, among the remaining 1644, there were 
383 who had been previously sentenced to 
penal servitude. 283 female convicts were 
received in the year, 33 being women whose 
licenses were revoked; and, among the re- 


public works for which they are adapted is 
much more remunerative. At Chatham, 
they were employed in brickmaking, &c., 
and earned, in 1868, 28. 73d. a day ; at Port- 
land, quarrying and dressing stone, A&c., 


2s. 3¢d.; at Portsmouth, brickmaking, ex-’ 
cavating, &c., 2s. 24d.; at Dartmoor, re- 
convicts received into convict prisons in | 


claiming land, farm-labour, &., 1s. 3d.; 
at Woking, building new female prison, &c., 
2s. 74d. At the three prisons—Portland, 
Portsmouth, and Chatham—the Jabour of 
the prisoners was valued, by measurement, 
at 124,500%., and the cost of the prisoners 
was but 116,840l.—leaving a profit of 7,6301. 
, From 1850 to December 1867, these three 


maining 250, there were 76 who had been prisons have cost 1,686,4720., and have 
reviously sentenced to penal servitude. | ehrned 1,386,936l.—leaving a net cost of 
he number both of men and women who | 299,536. for maintaining an average of 2766 
had been previously sentenced to — ser- | prisoners for 17 years. 
vitude was fewer than in 1867. e gery 
ings of convicts in the year—the value of! DiscHarcEep Convicts.—A Parliamentary 
their labour — shows following ave- | return was moved for, ordered, and issued in 
rages: Males—tailors, 73d. a day; shoe- the session of 1869, stating the number of 
makers, 9d.; weavers, 8id.; matmakers, | convicts from, or retained in, 
8d.; oakum-pickers, 13d.; females—needle- convict prisons in or to this country” in 
women, 3d.; knitters, 13d.; washers, 11d. the years 1865, 1866, 1867, and 1868; and 
The employment of male convicts on large the totals for the four years are given as 
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follows :—On Royal pardon, 28 ; on commu- 
tation of sentence, 11; on medical grounds, 
g; oncompletion of sentence, 676 ; on license, 
5317. In the four years one life-sentence 
was remitted within five years from its 
commencement, and one within ten years; 
28 within 15 years, 7 within 20 years, none 
above 20 years, from the commencement of 
a life-sentence. The four years supply 25 
“life-esentences in convict prisons now of 
5 years’ standing,” 17 of 10 years, two of 
15 years, and one (1868) of 20 years’ stand- 
ing. The discharges on license are distin- 
guished in the return as those before and 
those after the periods fixed by the circulars 
of June 1857 and August 1864, Military 
convicts are not included in this account. 


Crime IN THE Army.—The Royal Com- 
mission on Courts-Martial issued, in 1869, 
returns for the years 1865, 1866, and 1867, 
showing the amount of crime in the army. 
The number of soldiers tried by courts-mar- 
tial on charges of habitual drunkenness, or 
drunkenness on duty, was 8656 in 1865, 
10,857 in 1866, and 10,823 in 1867. Since 
1866 the charge for habitual drunkenness 
has been made imperative on the commis- 
sion of the fourth offence. The trials for 
insubordination were 6°4 per 1000 of strength 
in 1865, 61 in 1866, 6c in 1867, but 7°4 in 
1868. In some of our military prisons the 
punishment now inflicted is reported by the 
Commissioners to be quite inadequate to the 
repression of the crime of insubordination, 
and some central military prison is needed 
in which stricter discipline can be exercised 
than is possible in some of the present places 
of confinement. The returns, so far as they 
are complete, show that in 1865 198,048 men 
were imprisoned by sentence of courts-mar- 
tial for an aggregate of 1,144,745 days ; in 
1866, 190,919 men for 1,121,757 days; in 
1864, 189,781 men for 1,134,058 days. It is 
to be hoped this serious loss of service may 
be lessened by stricter prison-discipline and 
the new system of fines for drunkenness. 
6or soldiers were flogged in 1865, 510 in 
1866, 150 in 1867. In 1865, 1562 soldiers 
were marked with the letter D,74 with BC, 
and 106 were discharged with ignominy ; in 
1866 the numbers were 1464, 120, and 122 
respectively ; in 1867, 1615, 190, and 184. 


CrmME IN IRELAND.—Ireland continues to 
show a remarkable decrease in the number 
of persons in prison for crime. The commit- 
ments to county and borough gaols (exclu- 
sive of debtors) were 60,455 in 1854, but had 
fallen to 3 3,999 in 1858, and were only 29,501 
in 1868. The number of individuals com- 
mitted in 1868 was 20,413—namely, 13,992 
males and 6421 females; a decrease, as com- 
pared with the previous year, of Io per cent. 
on the males, and 3°3 per cent. on the fe- 
tales; 12,476 were committed for the first 
time, The average daily number of pri- 
soners in the county and borough gaols (ex- 
clusive of debtors), which eighteen years ago 
was upwards of 10,000, had fallen to 5700 
1854, to 2894 in 1858, and in 1868 was but 
2131—viz., 1460 males and 671 females. On 


the 1st of January, 1869, it was 2024. Com- 
mitments under the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act are not included in these state- 
ments, as it is thought desirable so to sha 
the returns that the state of crime Seecunie- 
out a series of years may be compared with- 
out disturbance by any abnormal state of 
legislation. Of the 6421 females committed 
to Irish county and borough gaols in 1868, 
more than half were known to have been in 
prison before; of the 13,992 males not quite 
one-third. The great number of recommit- 
ments of females is a blot upon the prisons 
of Ireland. But their offences are not of the 
class characterised as grave crimes, but 
chiefly loitering in the streets, and similar 
offences against public order. The number 
of persons convicted by juries before the 
judges at assizes, or the chairmen of quarter 
sessions, in 1868, was 1394 males and 392 
females—a decrease,as compared with 1867, 
of 283 males and 56 females; and 72954 
males and 11,462 females were commit 
under summary convictions, an increase of 
qu males and 545 females. No sentence of 

eath was passed in Ireland in 1868. The 
sentences to penal servitude, or for long 
periods of imprisonment, were much fewer 
than in the preceding year; 86 per cent. of 
the sentences to imprisonment in county 
and borough gaols were for terms not ex- 
ceeding a month. ‘he summary commit- 
ments in 1868 to county and borough gaols 
for drunkenness comprised 3547 males and 
3484 females; besides which, 7034 drunkards 
were imprisoned in bridewells, 5297 males 
and 1937 females. The total number of 
persons confined in bridewells in 1868 was 
14,1373 in 1854, 48,3565; and in 1858, 27,424. 
It will be observed that the average number 
of prisoners in all the county and borough 
gaols of Ireland in 1868 was not greater 
than might have been confined in one gaol 
for each sex. There is a very great waste 
of public money in keeping up thirty-nine 
gaols for 2000 prisoners. The average num- 
ber in some was under 20. ‘The year’s cost 
of every prisoner lodged in the county gaol 
at Trim was nearly 84l.; in seven gaols the 
average cost was 6ol. or upwards. Occa- 
sionally the officers outnumber the prisoners 
in a gaol. The total expense of county and 
borough gaols in Ireland in 1868 was 83,7031. 
which was reduced to 81,258. by profit from 
the sale of work. The expenditure on bride- 
wells is stated at 65232. Many of them are 
very insecure. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN GREAT BRITAIN.— 
Since the passing of the first Industrial: 
Schools Act in 1854, and down to the end of 
1868, 9231 children were committed to these 
schools in Great Britain—6665 boys and 
2566 girls. Of the whole number, 3282 have 
been discharged. About two-thirds of these 
—viz., 2111—have been placed jin employ- 
ment, or sent to sea, or enabled emigrate 
or enlist; 173 died; 230 have been com- 
mitted to reformatories; 391 have been 
specially discharged as diseased, imbecile, 
illegally committed, or incorrigible; 333 
absconded, and were not recovered. The 
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accounts of character show that in the three 
years 1865-67 there were 1294 discharged, 
and 33 deaths leave 1261 to be accounted 
for ; of this number 686, or rather more than 
half, are reported as known to be doing 
well, but 5°5 per cent. are known to have 
been convicted of crime, 5°6 per cent. to be 
of doubtful character, and 34°4 per cent. 
have passed beyond the managers’ inquiry, 
and are wholly unknown. The large num- 
ber “ unknown” does not speak favourably 
for care and interest bestowed upon the 
supervision of the children after they have 
left. Mr. Sydney Turner, the inspector ap- 
pointed to visit the schools, remarks that, 
considering the large amount of public 
money now devoted to the maintenance of 
the schools, and the important bearing 
which their operations will have on any 
system of compulsory education for those 
who will not or cannot train their children 
themselves, it is impossible that the public 
can be satisfied with returns which, as to 
more than 40 per cent. of the children re- 
ceived into an industrial school, leave it 
wholly uncertain whether it has done any 


DrunkENneEss,—So far as the annual police 
returns of England and Wales indicate, they 
present the following statements concerning 


drunkenness—that is, under circumstances | 


of the vice becoming an offence against law: 
—In the year 1864-65, the year ending at 
Michaelmas 1865, 105,310 persons were pro- 
ceeded against summarily before magistrates 
for drunkenness, or for being drunk and dis- 
orderly; in the year 1865-66, 104,368 per- 
sons; in the year 1867-68, as many as 
111,465 persons—viz., 84,283 men and 29,182 
women, about three men to one woman. No 
explanation is given in this return of so 
great an increase in the charges of drunken- 
ness in 1868. In many parts of the king- 
dom the number decreased; the increase 
was in certain places, In Birmingham the 
number of charges rose from 1330, in the 
year 1866-67, to 2310 in 1867-68; in Sal- 
ford from 455 to 637; in Stockport from 616 
to 893; in Hull from 779 to 963; in Bolton 
from 729 to 1217; in Liverpool from 11,932 
to 14,451; in the metropolitan police dis- 
trict from 16,608 to 18,872. In some coun- 
ties (exclusive of the large towns) there was 
also a very large increase in the number of 
cases brought before the magistrates—in 
Durham, from xa to 1561; in Salop, from 
1096 to 1432; in Staffordshire, from 3100 to 
3544; in Worcestershire, from 477 to 6835 
in Essex, from 172 to 284; in Gloucester- 
shire, from 417 to 652. The number of per- 
sons convicted on these charges is not shown 
in detail for each place; but the totals for 
England and Wales were 59,071 men and 
15,217 women in the year 1866-67, and 
65,095 men and 18,302 women in 1867-68. 


Coroners’ InquEsts—The number of 


fquests held in England and Wales has 
shown little variation from year to year of 
late. For the fivesyears 1864-68 it ranged 
between 24,600 and about 25,000; in 1868 it 
was 24,774. The inquests of 1868 were held 
upon 17,476 male persons and 7298 females, 
6796 of these persons were not more than 
7 years old; 1791 were children above 7 but 
not 16 years old; 11,802 were persons be- 
tween 16 and 60; 4052 aged persons above 
60; and there were 333 whose ages are not 
specified. Nearly a fourth of the children 
under 4 years of age were illegitimate ; but, 
according to the Registrar-General’s returns, 
only 1 in 16 or 17 of the children born in 
England and Wales is illegitimate. The 
contrast between the two numbers tells its 
own story, or, if that be not enough, we may 
take a lower age: inquests were held in 
1868 upon 3902 infants not more than a 
year old, and 1153 of them were illegiti- 
mate—nearer 1 in 3 thanrin4. The ver- 
dicts of coroners’ juries at the inquests of 
1868 were as follows:—In 261 cases, mur- 
der; in 235, manslaughter ; in 3, justifiable 
homicide ; in 1546, suicide; in 11,033, acci- 
dental death; in 154, injuries from causes 
unknown ; in 2824, found dead ; in 320, ex- 
cessive drinking ; in IIo, disease aggravated 
by neglect; in 191, want, cold, exposure, 
&c.; in 8094, death from other natural 
causes. The number of verdicts of murder 
exceeds the number of murders reported by 
the police, because in many instances the 
jury on the trial reduced the crime to man- 
slaughter or concealment of birth, and the 
police return eonforms to the decision of 
that jury. The number of coroners’ in- 
quests’ verdicts of murders in England and 
Wales was 221 in 1862, 270 in 1863, 246 in 
1864, 227 in 1865, 272 in 1866, 255 in 1867, 
261 in 1868; and it is a startling fact that 
about two-thirds, sometimes more, are cases 
of infanticide. In 1863, 166 of the verdicts 
of murder were on inquests upon infants 
not more than a year old; in 1864, 203; in 
1865, 175; in 1866, 166; in 1867, 149; in 
1868, 166. It is not uncommon that half of 
these verdicts, but in 1868 only 43 per cent., 
are given in the county of Middlesex. It is 
difficult, however, to discern how far our 
criminal returns represent the state of crime, 
and how far they are affected by more or 
less strictness in the administration of the 
law. Practically, the punishment for child- 
murder, as our law stands, is two years’ im- 
prisonment for concealment of birth. The 
number of verdicts of suicide in England 
and Wales averaged 1306 a year from 1856 
to 1862; was 1385 in 1363, 1337 in 1864, 
1397 in 1865, 1360 in 1866, 1356 in 1867, but 
rose suddenly to 1546 in 1868. Suicide is 
nearly three times as frequent among men 
as it is among women ; in 1868 the number 
of suicides was 1138 males and 408 females. 
There are in England and Wales more than 
300 places for which coroners are appointed ; 
in 1868 there were 75 in none of which were 
so many as yo inquests held. 
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8.—PusLic HEALTH. 


Ratio OF Morrauity ovr Citires.— 
The rate of mortality in 14 great cities and 
towns in the year 1868, as shown by the 
mean of the rates for the four quarters of 
the year, was as follows:—In London (that 
is to say, the entire metropolitan district), 
23°57 thousand of the estimated popula- 
tion ; Liverpool, 29°22 per thousand; Man- 
chester, 32°01, and Salford, 30°72 per thou- 
sand; Birmingham, 23-94; Leeds, 27°91; 
Sheffield, 26°63; Bristol, 22°83; Bradford, 
26°46; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 25°54; Hull, 
24°38. The city or borough boundaries of 
the provincial towns are ,the limits here 
taken. The mortality of the city of Edin- 
burgh in 1868 was at the rate of 26°87 per 
thousand; of Glasgow, 30°42; of Dublin 
= city {and some suburbs), 24°67. The 

eath-rate in all England in 1868 was 22°20 
per thousand—namely, 24:22 in the districts 
comprising the chief towns, and 19°40 in‘the 
smaller towns and country parishes. The 
death-rate of the United Kingdom was 22°16 
per thousand. 


Cuances oF DeatH By D1s- 
rasEs.—Taking the English population in 
the aggregate, the chance that among the 
various forms of death the fate which a 
human being must encounter will be acci- 
dental, or from injury wilfuliy inflicted, is 
nearly as 1 to 29; the chance that death 
will be by otic disease is as I to 6; 
and the chance that it will be by consump- 
tion is nearly as 1 tog. But, of course, the 
risk is increased to some, and therefore 
lessened to others, according to occupation, 
sex, age, and other circumstances. ‘The fol- 
lowing results, showing the proportional 
number of deaths in England in 1867 from 
each cause to 1,000,000 deaths from all 
causes, arranged in the order of their fatality, 
will enable the chances of death by different 
diseases to be determined in the above man- 
ner:—From consumption, 118,003; bron- 
chitis, 86,554; atrophy and debility, 69,284; 
old age, 61,414; convulsions, 56,294; heart- 
disease, 46,499; pneumonia, 45,275; diar- 
thea, 42,558; typhus, 36,150; scarlatina, 
26,370; whooping-cough, 25,454; paralysis, 
23,1953 apoplexy, 22,309; premature birth, 
19,2923 cancer, 18,320; dropsy, 15,2113 
hydrocephalus, 15,095; tabes mesenterica, 
14,7543 fracture and contusions (accident), 
14,141; measles, 14,124; brain disease, 
12,158; liver disease, 11,859; lung disease, 
10,2703 croup, 9405 ; teeth, 9219 ; cephalitis, 
9047; asthma, 8035; sudden death, cause 
unascertained, 7516; stomach disease, 6320; 
scrofula, 6299 5 kidney disease, 6260; ente- 
ritis, 61249 ; drowning (accident), 5737; burns 
and scalds (accident), 5574; diphtheria, 
5574; smallpox, 5388; childbirth, 5029; 
epilepsy, 4951 5 rheumatism, 4837; nephria, 
47233; syphilis, 3641; joint disease, 3584; 
peritonitis, 3368; jaundice, 3201 ; erysipelas, 
3109; want of breast-milk, 3080; suffoca- 
tion (accident), 2899; mortification, 2849 ; 
hepatitis, 2828 ; laryngitis, 2755 ; ileus, 2528 ; 


thrush, 2493; accident not specified, 2393 ; 
uterus disease, 2291 ; metria, 2285 ; dysen- 
tery, 2062; ulceration of intestines, 19905 
hernia, 1987; cholera, 1977; pleurisy, 18545 
gastritis, L591 ; ascites, 15525; diabetes, 1458; 
insanity, 1372; influenza, 1301; pericarditis, 
1269; malformations, 108:; aneurism, 
1078; hanging (suicide), 1046; cyanosis, 
1031; purpura and scurvy, Io1o; ulcer, 950; 
nephritis, 948; phlegmon, 922; murder and 
manslaughter, 840; spina bifida, 8325 cysti- 
tis, 817; gout, 808; intemperance, 802; de- 
lirium tremens, 791; skin, 776; violent 
deaths not specified, 641; introsusception, 
6353; poison (accident), 602 ; stricture of in- 
testines, 596; cut or stab (suicide), 5755 
ovarian dropsy, 530; carbuncle, 504; drowns 
ing (suicide), 489; stone, 431; quinsy, 4315 
stricture of urethra, 422 ; noma, 373 ; worms, 
369 ; suicide (means not stated), 300; poison 
(suicide), 289; gunshot (accident), 266; 
ague, 259; pavamenia, 247; privation, 2343 
ischuria, 22; zymotic diseases not specified, 
2253 cut or stab (accident), 221; fistula, 
2143; spleen, 199; remittent fever, 1843 
arthritis, 161 ; gunshot (Suicide), 122; chorea 
1073 pancreas disease, 39; hanging (execu- 
tion), 24; hydrophobia, 21; glanders, g. 
Out of every 1000 deaths, 195 were caused 
by zymotic diseases, 192 by constitutional 
diseases, 402 by local diseases, 167 by deve- 
lopmental diseases, and 36 by accidental and 
other violence, 


VACCINATION IN EnGLAND.—In the year 
ending at Michaelmas, 1868, 518,794 persons 
were vaccinated in England and Wales by 
the public vaccinators, 513,042 successfully. 
This last number is equal to two-thirds of 
the number of births in the year. 385,635 
were children under one year old 5 124,407 
were above one year old. This statement 
does not include vaccinations in private 
practice, and it is to be remembered that 
many of the children born died before the 
time for their vaccination had arrived. 


Insanity IN ENGLAND.—The number of 

Tsons of unsound mind in England and 
Wales who came under the official cogni- 
sance of the Commissioners in Lunacy was 
53,177 on the ist of January, 1869, exclusive 
of 225 persons found lunatic by inquisition, 
and residing with those who have been ap- 
pointed committees of their persons; 6224 
were private patients, and 46,953 were 
paupers, ‘This return shows an increase of 
2147, as compared with the 1st of January, 
1868; an increase of 122 in the private 
patients, of 2020in the paupers, and of 35 in 
the criminal lunatics in Broadmoor Asylum. 
On the 1st of January, 1859, the total num- 
ber was only 36,762. The increase in the 
ten years has been 16,415—vViz., 15,114 in the 
paupers, 840 in the private patients, and 461 
at Broadmoor. The proportion of recorded 
lunatics to the population would thus seem 
to have risen from 1 in 536, on the 1st of 
January, 1859, to } in 411 on the Ist of 
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January, 1869, an increase of 45 per cent., 
while the population is estimated to have 
increased rather more than 11 per cent.; 
67 per cent. of the increase is attributable to 
additional pauper patients in county and 
borough asylums. The number of such 
patients appears to have increased 7o per 
cent., of lunatics in workhouses 40 per cent., 
and of outdoor pauper lunatics 21 per cent. 
The increase of private patients during the 
same period appears to have been altogether 
17 per cent. It must be remembered that 
all this time cases formerly left unnoticed 
were being detected, registered, and brought 
under treatment, and the longevity of the 
entire body of the inmates of asylums in- 
creased by improved sanitary and other 
regulations. ‘The distribution of the insane 
in England, on the 1st of January, 1869, was 
as follows :—In county and borough asylums, 
26,867 ; in registered hospitals and licensed 
houses, 7148; in naval and military hospi- 
tals, 209; in the criminal asylum, 461; 
private single patients, 324; in workhouses, 
11,181; outdoor paupers, 6987. Of every 
10o pauper lunatics, about 61 were in asy- 
lums, hospitals, and licensed houses ; 24 were 
in workhouses, and 15 with their relatives 
or others. 


INSANITY IN SCOTLAND.—The annual re- 
pore of the Commissioners in Lunacy for 
tland states that on the 1st of January, 
1868, the number of insane persons in Scot- 
land, exclusive of unreported lunatics main- 
tained in private dwellings from private 


sources, Was 7,055, of whom only 1241 were 


maintained from private sources ; 3293 were 
“males, and 3762 females. The number of 
lunatics officially known to the Board had in- 
creased by 1182 in ten years. Of the lunatic 
patients in asylums there are 73 pauper to 
27 private patients. The families of most 
of this latter class of lunatics have a strong 
pecuniary inducement to remove them from 
the asylum as soon as all hope of recovery 
is past, or the malady has assumed a 
manageable form ; but in the case of pauper 
lunatics, the family and the inspector of the 
poor being relieved of all trouble and respon- 
sibility so long as the patient remains in the 
asylum, there is a considerable inducement 
to leave him there. The Commissioners say 
that the result is that the burdens of the 
ratepayers are heavily increased by the un- 
necessary detention of many patients in 
expensively-conducted establishments, and 
that the consequences of this state of mat- 
ters are every ¥ 4 assuming an aspect of 
greater gravity. ey point out, that as in 
England, so in Scotland, the increase of 
lunatics is among the pauper class; and 
they repeat the statement they made last 
year, that insanity is essentially a disease, 
not of the overstrained intellectual or emo- 
tional faculties, but of a depraved bodily 
condition. They consider that we must 
look for the prevention of insanity, or the 
arrest of its progress, to education and the 
introduction of physiological instruction into 
schools, so that the prevailing ignorance of 
hygienic laws may give place to such an 
education as will qualify a man to be the 


guardian of his own health. 


9.—EDUCATION. 


Epucation GREAT BriTain.— 
The return ordered in the session of 1869, by 
the House of Lords, on the motion of Lord 
Russell, shows that in the last ten years, 
sums amounting to 6,070,135/. have been 
expended upon public education in England 
and Wales, out of moneys voted by Parlia- 
ment and in connexion therewith, 8.991,4051. 
being obtained from other sources; of this 
latter sum, 4,554,333. came from subscri 
tions, and 3,241,3261. from school-pence. In 
Scotland, in the ten years, the expenditure 
upon public education, out of moneys voted 
by Parliament, has amounted to 1,012,4521., 
and in connection therewith 1,426,466. from 
other sources: 501,660l. of it from subscrip- 
tions, and 667,6851. from school-pence. 
the expenditure in England and Wales, 
2,650,1027. went in building and administra- 
tion, and in Scotland 234,6211.° 


Pustic Eovcation 1x Iretanp.—The re- 
port for the year 1868 on National Education 
in Ireland states, that at the close of the 
year the Board had 6586 schools in opera- 
tion, an increase of 66 as compared with 
the preceding year ; and the total number of 
children whose names appeared on the school 
rolls within the year was 967,563, an increase 
of 54,365. This number, however, includes 
many children who never actually attended 


| pupils on the rolls for 


on any day ofthe year; the number actu- 
ally attending, in 1868, was 918,344. The 
average daily attendance was 354,853, an in- 
crease of 33,170—116,100 in Ulster, 108,134 
in Munster, 78,480 in Leinster, 52,139 in 
Connaught. The estimated population in 
5,543,285. 7,444, nearly the whole 
number of pupils ayy SS rolls of the na- 
tional schools in 1868, 80°93 per cent. were 
Roman Catholics; 11-10 per cent. Presbyte- 
rians ; 9°27 per cent. belonging to the Esta- 
blished Church ; 0°70 per cent. belonging to 
other denominations. In unmixed schools, 
under Roman Catholic teachers, there were 
384,672 Roman Catholic pupils on the rolls, 
and in schools under testant teachers, 
there were 24,182 children on the rolls, of 
whom 5700 were Roman Catholics. In 
mixed schools, there were on the rolls, 
119,817 Protestant pupils mixed with 30,895 
Roman Catholics, schools taught exclu- 
sively by Protestant teachers; 354,764 
Roman Catholics mixed with 26,046 Protest- 
ants, in schools taught exclusively by Roman 
Catholic teachers; and 14,415 Protestants 
mixing with 12,327 Roman Catholics, in 
schools taught conjointly by Protestant and 
Roman Catholic teachers. Returns showing 
the literary proficiency of 729,462 of the 
last quarter of the 
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year 1868, give 43°6 per cent. in the first 
book, 33°r per cent. in the second book, 
16°5 per cent. in the third book, and 6°8 per 
cent. in the fourth and higher books. ‘The 
Board had in their service, at the end of the 
year 1868, 6171 principal teachers, 2079 as- 
sistant teachers, and 370 junior literary and 
industrial assistants; making in the whole 
8620, of whom 3457 aretrained. Of thesala- 
ries and emoluments of the teaching staff, 
the large proportion of 83°3 per cent. came 
from funds provided by the State; the local 
emoluments (children’s pence, subscriptions, 
&c.), received in aid of teachers’ salaries, in 
1868, averaged only 3s. 4d. iy pupil. There 
were 124 school-farms in 1868, 


EDUCATIONAL Grants.—The expenditure 
from Parliamentary grants for primary 
schools in Great Britain, in the year 1868, 
was 757,4951. :—viz., for building, enlarging, 
repairing, and furnishing elementary schools, 
34,4631.; for augmenting salaries of certifi- 
cated schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, 
32,6921.; for paying salaries of assistant and 
probationary teachers, 38351.; for paying 
stipends of pupil-teachers and gratuities for 
their special instruction, 39,320l.; annual 
grants to training colleges, 72,0451.; grants 
to reformatory, night, and industrial schools, 
5961. ; for inspection, 56,3540. ; for adminis- 
tration (office in London), 21,5311. ; miscel- 
laneous, §828/,; grants under the Revised 
Code for examination and attendance of 
scholars, 490,8311. In 1864 the total amount 
expended from Parliamentary grants was 
682,2011,, showing an increase in 1868 of 
15,2941. 


A List oF Grants.—The following 
schools in England each received, in 1868, 
more than 2o0ol. from the Committee of 
Council of Education :—Greyfriars Church 
School, Reading, 204/.; Priory Girls’ and In- 
fants’ National School, Birkenhead, 2911. ; 
St. Lawrence’s Roman Catholic School, 
Birkenhead, 2451.; St. Peter’s Church Na- 
tional School, Birkenhead, 2181.; St. Mary’s 
National School, Chester, 2201.; Crewe 
National School, 3461.; Wesleyan School, 
Portwood, 232/.; Runcorn National School, 
214l.; Stockport National School, 2321.; 
Stockport Roman Catholic School, 344l.; 


St. Catherine’s National School, Tranmere, | Le 


313l.; Truro British School, 2081.3; Christ’s 
Church National School, Carlisle, 2231.; Holy 
Trinity National School, Whitehaven, 2061. ; 
Claycross Ironworks School, 3411.3; Holy 
Trinity National School, Derby, 2271.; 
Boys’, Girls’, and Infants’ National School, 
551.; and Royal Naval and Military 
Free School, Devonport, 3041. 


Enpowep volumes con- 
taining reports on grammar-schools, and 
digests of information respecting them,com- 
piled by the Schools Inquiry Commission, 
over which Lord Taunton presided, are 
making their appearance one by one. Vol. 
14, which was issued in the summer of 1869, 
relates to the south-western division of 
England, comprising the counties of Wilts, 


Dorset, Somerset, Devon,{ and Cornwall. 
Of the population of this division, 1,836,736 
(since increased), 1 218,893 are classed as 
rural; the others are in 74 towns, four with 
more than 20,000 inhabitants, 32 with 20,000 
to 5000 people, and 38 towns with less than 
5000 people. ‘The net annual endowment of 
grammar-schools is estimated at 76ol., be- 
sides 28701. for exhibitions, making a total 
of 10,6301. Marlborough College was in- 
cluded in the inquiry made by the “ Nine 
Schools Commission :” excluding that school, 
the endowments embrace 24 classical schools, 
with 1184 scholars; ro semi-classical, with 
446 scholars; 14 non-classical, with 600 
scholars. The income of six is paid over to 
parish schools, and of two to private schools ; 
one is united to the Taunton Proprietary 
College School; and seven are in abeyance. 
The total number of scholars is 2252. Of 
the 24 classical schools, which have, includ- 
ing exhibitions, 76001. a year, six only (with 
518 scholars) are entitled, by the age of their 
scholars, to rank in the first grade. There 
are endowments for exhibitions amounting to 
10301. a year, which belong to this division, 
but are not attached to any particular 
school. There are only two endowed schools 
for the secondary instruction of girls; the 
sum of their incomes amounts to 45ol. a year. 
The aggregate net income of the endowments 
for secondary education in this division may 
be set down at over 12,00ol.a year. There 
are also at least 180 endowments for the 
primary instruction of the poor, applying to 
education a net annual sum of 60531. Among 
these are Bruton Hospital, with a gross in- 
come of930l; Hayward’s School, at Crediton, 
5301.3; the Blue School at Exeter, above 
1oool,; the workhouse school at Plymouth, 
5281.; and Lady Hannah Rogers’ School, 
also at Plymouth, 8451. 


EpUcaTION AMONG Factory OPERATIVES. 
—Mr. Daniel Walker, Assistant Inspector of 
Factories, in submitting his report for the 
year 1868 to the Home Office, gives some 
educational statistics respecting young per- 
sons employed in facto m. these it 


| appears, that of yoo young persons examined 


in various establishments in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and at Dundee, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
eds, Rochdale, and Blackburn, 373 can read 
and write, 100 can only read, and 229 can 
neither read nor write. An equal number 
were examined at each city and town, and it 
was found that Leeds furnished the largest 
proportion of readers and writers, Edinburgh 
of those who can only read, and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne of those who can neither read nor 
write. These statistics also show, that as to 
trades the most ignorant class in Edinburgh 
appear to be those engaged in tobacco manu- 
factories ; in Glasgow, those employed in the 
pottery trade; at Dundee, those in flax and 
jute spinning and weaving ; at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, those in the potteries and tobacco 
manufactories; at Leeds, those in iron roll- 
ing mills; at Rochdale, the cotton spinners 
and weavers; andat Blackburn, those em- 
ployed in metal trades. 
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CIRCULATION OF THE Brste —From a re- | of the Holy Scriptures, the expenditnre in- 
turn made in 1869 by the British and Foreign | eurred during the 65 years of the society’s 
Bible Society, it appears that by means of | existence having been 6,553,4641. 4s. 3d. ‘The 
that agency there have been distributed, up | Bible has been translated by the society into 


tothe 31st of March, 1869, 57,210,485 copies 


nearly all the languages of the world, 


10.—SocraLt Economy. 


Frrenpiy Socretres.—A Parliamentary 
return, issued in the session of 1869, shows 
that 463 friendly societies in England and 
Wales have deposited their rules with the 
registrar under the Act of 1855, which pro- 
vides that if a friendly society, established 
for any purpose which is not illegal, whose 
rules have not been certified by the regis- 
trar, shall deposit a copy of its rules with 


him, all disputes shall be decided in a man- | ti 


ner directed by such rules without appeal; 
the rules to be enforced in the county court, 
or, if they contain no directions, application 
may be made in the first instance to the 
county court; and summary proceedings 
may be taken before justices, against any 
member or other person withholding or mis- 
applying the property of the society. Of the 

3 societies, more than two-thirds are in 
our counties—namely, 137 in Lancashire, 
112 in Yorkshire, 40 in Middlesex, 26 in 
Nottinghamshire. 


Savincs Banks.—The effect of the esta- 
blishment of Post-office savings-banks in 
reducing the deposits in the older (the 
trustee) savings-banks has been very 
marked in England and Wales, but not so 
in the other parts of the United Kingdom. 
‘Taking the year 1860, the year before the in- 
troduction of Post-office savings-banks, and 
comparing it with 1868, adding also the re- 
turns for 1867, to show the latest statement 
of the tendency in savings-bank business, 
there appear the following results :-—At the 
end of the savings-banks’ year, the 2oth of 
November, 1860, there were 1,360,355 ac- 
counts open at the trustee savings-banks in 
England and Wales, in 1867 only 1,144,9 
and in 1868 only 1,118,138; in Scotlan 
there were 139,114 in 1860, and the number 
increased to 168,120 in 1864, and to 176,970 
in’ 1868; in Ireland, there were 69,294 in 
1860, only 53,006 in 1867, but 56,702 in 
1868; in the Channel Islands, 14,015 in 1860, 
19,672 in 1867, 20,034 in 1868. The amount 
due to the depositors was as follows:—In 
England and Wales, in 1860, 36,252,164. ; 
which amount had fallen, in 1867, to 
31, 93,3631., and in 1868 to 31,371,154l. In 
Scotland,the deposits amonnted to 2,414,2411, 
in 1860, and had risen to 2,949,901. in 1867, 
and to 3,219,008. in 1868. In Ireland, they 
were 2,143,284l. in 1860, only 1,633,015/. in 
1867, but 1,813,9857. in 1868; in the Chan- 
nel Islands, 449,456. in 1860, in 
1867, and 464,120/. in 1868. The totals for 
the United Kingdom are these:—In 1860, 
1,585,778 accounts open at the (trustee) 
savings-banks, the amount of deposits being 
41,259,1451.; in 1867, 1,385,782 accounts 
open, the deposits being , 36,534,0161.; in 
1868, 1,371,844 accounts open, the deposits 


being 36,868,2677. In round numbers, the 
deposits in England almost approach 30s, 
per head of population; in Scotland, they 
are about 20s. per head; in Ireland, about a 
third of 208.; in the United Kingdom, as a 
whole, about 24s. The Post-office Report 
states the amount of deposits in Post-office 
banks for the whole United Kingdom — 
namely, about 4s, 8/, per head of popula- 
on. 

Lire AssuRANCcEs.—A Parliamentary re- 
turn, moved for by Mr. Barnett, in the 
session of 1869, shows the number of stamps 
issued in each of the six years, 1863-68, for 
policies of life-assurance. The number for 
small sums has enormously increased in 
that In the year 1868, stamps were 
issued for 464,352 policies—no less than 
396,296 of them bearing only a 3d. stamp, 
which is for policies for sums not exceeding 
25l. The large stamps‘issued in the year 
were very few—one of 41., three of 4. Ios., 
two of 9l. 1os., one of 161, 1os., one of 11. 10s, 
The life-assurance stamps of the year pro- 
duced 16,7871. for the public purse. 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCES AND ANNUI- 
T1es.—A. Parliamentary return on this sub- 
ject, published in the session of 1869, shows 
that, according to the accounts of the Na- 
tional Debt Office, the sums received during 
the year 1868, on account of deferred life 
annuities, amounted to 49%9l., and the re- 
ceipts on contracts to 4206l.; that 59 new 
contracts were entered into during the year, 
representing a total of 11521., and that the 
total number of all current contracts at the 
end of the year was 228, representing a total 
of 47031. The sums received on account of 
payments on death amounted to 47251. (in- 
cluding a balance of 2431. from December, 
1867), and the receipts on contracts to 41921. 
Eleven payments, amounting to 734l., were 
made during the year; 350 new contracts 
were entered into, representing 26,7811.; the 
total number of all contracts at the end of 
the year being 1719, representing 134,823I. 
sterling. 


FUNDHOLDERS AND Rattway SH#ARE- 
HOLDERS,—An examination of the list of 
persons receiving dividends on stock in the 
public funds, and of proprietors of the Lon- 
don & North-Western Railway Company, 
shows the following results:—As many as 
34°19 per cent. of the fundholders receive a 
half-yearly dividend not exceeding 5I., but 
only 11°18 per cent. of the railway share- 
holders ; 15°53 per cent. of the former, but 
only 8°93 per cent. of the latter, receive half- 
yearly <dividends more than but not 


exceeding 100,; 33°23 per cent. and 37°67 per 
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cent. respectively receive half-yearly divi- 
dends between rol. and 50l.; between 50. 
and rool., 8°94 and 18°70 per cent. respec- 
tively; between rool, and 2ool., and 
12°09 per cent.; between 2001. and 3ool., 
140 and 4°35 per cent.; between 3o0ol. and 
5col., 0°94 and 3°80 per cent.; between 5001. 
and 100ol., 0°49 and 2°25 per cent.; between 
tocol, and 20001., o°18 and per cent.; 
exceeding 2000l., and o'32 per cent. 
The list of East Indian Railway shareholders, 
having the guarantee of the Government of 
India, shows a much oy pl proportion of 
small holders than in the London & North- 
Western : the persons receiving half-yearly 
dividends not exceeding Sol. are 83 per cent. 
of the whole number of fundholders, and 
79 per cent. of East Indian Railway pro- 
rietors, but less than 58 per cent. of London 
North-Western holders. On the other 
hand, the large holders form a much greater 
proportion in the London & North-Western 
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Railway Company than among the fund- 
holders, or the East Indian Railway share- 
holders. Only 0°35 per cent. of the East 
Indian Railway proprietors receive half- 
yearly dividends exceeding §o0o0l., and only 
o76 per cent. of the fundholders, but 3°28 
per cent. of the London & North-Western 
shareholders. Only o'11 per cent. (15 per- 
sons) receive half-yearly dividends exceeding 
toool, on East Indian Railway shares, and 
only 0°24 per cent. (623 persons) of the 
fundholders, but 1°03 2 cent. (231 persons) 
of the London & North-Western share- 
holders. That railway has been selected for 
this calculation as being the most prominent 
of our railways popular as investments. In 
round numbers, the fundholders are 231,000, 
the North-Western shareholders 22,500, the 
East Indian 13,000; and the capitals on 
which these calculations have been made 
are 690 millions sterling, 37 millions, and 
22 millions respectively. 


11.— EMIGRATION. 


EMIGRATION FROM THE UniTED Kinc- 
poM.—The Emigration Commissioners have 
to state, in their report on the year 1868, 
that since 1863 the real emigration from the 
United Kingdom has been rapidly falling 
off, and that its apparent magnitude has 
been kept up by the increasing number of 
foreigners who emigrate through the United 
Kingdom—Germans, Swedes, Danes, Xc., 
who land at Hull, and proceed by railroad 
to Liverpool to embark for America. In 
1863 these foreigners formed only 3 per cent. 
of the whole emigration from the United 
Kingdom ; but their numbers have ever 
since been increasing, until, in 1868, they 
amounted to more than 26 per cent. 
Another striking feature in emigration is the 
large decrease in the number of Irish emi- 
grants. It has declined from 116,391 in 
1863 to 64,965 in 1868—a decrease chiefly 
due probably to the gradual improvement 
in the condition of the people. The emi- 
gration from the United Kingdom in 1868 
amounted to 196,325—58,268 English, 14,954 
Scotch, 64,965 Irish, 51,956 foreigners, 6182 
of nativity not distinguished ; 119,254 were 


males, 77,071 females; 155,532 went to | and 


the United States, 21,062 to British North 
America, 2915 to Central and South Ame- 
rica, 12,809 to Australian colonies, 1538 to 
the West Indies, 636 to India and the Straits 
Settlements, 130 to China, 612 to the Cape, 
492 to Natal, 69 to Mexico, and §29 to other 
parts, 


EmiGRaTIon FRoM IRELAND.—In the year 
1868, 62,190 emigrants left the Irish ports— 
a decrease of 19,534, compared with 1867 ; 
36,181 were males—a decrease of 9680; 
26,009 were females—a decrease of 9854. 
The ages of 99 per cent. were ascertained :— 
o'5 per cent, were under 1 year old; 3°9 per 
cent, were x and under 5; 17°6 per cent, 
5 and under 15; 47°7 per cent. 15 and under 
253; 29°2 per cent. 25 and under 35; 62 per 
cent. 35 and under 45; 2°9 per cent. 45 and 


under 553 o’9 per cent. 55 and under 65; 
o'r per cent. 65 and upwards. In1867 the 
number who were § and under 15 consti- 
tuted gt per cent. of the whole; 15 and 
under 25, 49°I per cent.; 25 and under 35, 
only 24'4 per cent. So far as the emigration 
from each province is distinguished, the de- 
partures from Connaught (9692) were nearly 
as many as in 1867; but from Ulster there 
went, in 1868, only 14,763 persons—3400 
fewer than in 1867; from Leinster only 
10,154, being 5873 fewer ; from Munster, 
16,857, being 8411 fewer than in 1867. 


OccupaTIONS OF Emicrants.— Of the 
196,325 emigrants from the United Kingdom 
in 1868, 94,766 are distinguished in the list 
as males above 12 years of age; 49,255 are 
described, generally, as “labourers;” the 
next largest number is that of the miners 
and quarrymen, who were 8500; 7258 were 
farmers ; 7171 gentlemen, professional men, 
merchants, &c.; 2553 carpenters and joiners ; 
1261 agricultural labourers, gardeners, cart- 
ers, &c.; 951 tailors; 790 clerks; 712 smiths, 
besides 165 blacksmiths, 31 silversmiths, 
six locksmiths; 972 were bricklayers, 
masons, plasterers, slaters, &c.; 444 engi- 
neers; 419 shopkeepers, shopmen, ware- 
housemen, &c.; 412 domestic servants; | 
boot and shoe makers; 381 spinners an 
weavers; 333 painters, paperhangers, 
plumbers, and glaziers; 289 coalminers ; 
278 seamen; 271 braziers, tinsmiths, whitee 
smiths, &c,; 229 bakers, confectioners, &c. ; 
115 coopers; 111 printers; 104 butchers, 
poulterers, &c. Various other trades have 
their representatives in the list, but none of 
them are described as sending forth so many 
as a hundred in 1868. Of the 54,014 fe- 
males above 12 years old, 23,517 are not 
described: other 23,598 are described as 
married women; va were domestic or 
farm-servants; 8 gentlewomen and 
governesses; 335 milliners, dressmakers, or 
needlewomen ; and 13 shopwomen. Of the 
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38,417 children under 12, “yo 
not a year old. The age of 6128 emigrants 
is not stated. 


GOVERNMENT EmIGRATION.—The follow- 
ing are the details of the emigration to the 
Australian colonies, Natal, and the Falkland 
Islands, conducted by Her Majesty’s Emi- 
gration Commissioners, at the expense of- 
colonial and public funds, during the year 
1868. ‘I'he number of ships chartered by 
the Commissioners was ten; one of these 
sailed te New South Wales, six to Victoria, 
two to Western Australia, and one to Natal. 
The emigrants to the Falkland Islands were 
conveyed in a private vessel. The number 
conveyed to the colony of New South Wales 
amounted to 520 souls, equal to 4814 statute 
adults, of whom 20 were married men, 24 
married women, 187 single men, 217 single 
women, 36 boys between the ages of 1 and 
12, 31 girls between the same ages, and five 
infants (four male, one female); 104. were 
English, 56 Scotch, 358 Irish, and 2 
foreiguers. ‘The number of emigrants con- 
veyed to Victoria was 2787 souls, equal to 
2504 statute adults, of whom 217 were mar- 
ried men, 217 married women, 698 single 
men, 1133 single women, 227 boys between 
the ages of 1 and 12, 251 girls between the 
same ages, 23 male infants, and 21 female ; 
1142 were English, 186 Scotch, 1453 Irish, 
and 6 foreigners, ‘The number of emigrants 
conveyed to Western Australia was 1 
souls, equal to 133 statute adults, of whom 
13 were married men, 13 married women, 7 
single men, 96 single women, § boys between 
the ages of 1 and 12, 3 girls between the 
same ages, I male and 2 female infants; 28 
were English, and 112 Irish. ‘To Natal 132 
souls, equal to 122 statute adults, were con- 
veyed, of whom 15 were married men, 16 
married women, 7o single men, 12 single 
women, 8 boys between the ages of 1 and 
12, ro girls between the same ages, and 1 
female infant; 56 were English, 44 Scotch, 
and 32 Irish. To the Falkland Islands, 11 
souls, equal to 10 statute adults, were con- 
veyed,—viz., 1 married man, 1 married 
woman, 5 single men, 3 single women, and 
1 female infant; 2 were English and 9 
Scotch. The total amounts to 3590 souls, 
equal to 3,250} statute adults, of whom 266 
were married men, 271 married women, 967 
single men, 1461 single women, 276 boys 
between the ages of 1 and 12, 25 girls be- 
tween the same ages, 28 male 26 female 
infants; 1332 were English, 295 Scotch, 
1,955 Lrish, and 8 foreigners. 


EMIGRATION TO AvUsTRALASIA.— Accord- 
ing to official returns laid before Parliament 
in the session of 1869, the number of persons 
who emigrated to the Australian colonies 


and New Zealand during the year 1868 


amounted to 12, 


, distributed as follows : 
—To New South 


ales, 1318; Queensland, 


were infants 
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685; Victoria, 6566; South Australia, 351; 
Western Australia, 168; Tasmania, 18; 
and New Zealand, 3703. This is a decrease 
compared with 1863 of no less than 40,245; 
the numbers who left the United Kingdom 
for these colonies in each of the five years, 
1863-7, were 53,054, 40,942, 37,283, 24,097, 
and 14,466 respectively. The emigration in 
1868 was the smallest since 1847. Emigra- 
tion by means of colonial funds was con- 
fined last year almost entirely to persons 
nominated in passage-warrants by the 
Colonial Government of Victoria, and to 
single women selected by the Emigration 
Commissioners. New South Wales does not 
at present promote emigration by means of 
public funds. The Legislature of South 
Australia passed a vote in 1868 for the pur- 
pose of immigration, but no emigrants were 
selected for passages to Adelaide last year. 
To Western Australia 140 emigrants, of 
whom 10g were adult females, were sent out 
by means of the moneys voted by Parlia- 
ment. ‘To Queensland the emigration was 
renewed in the autumn of last year, by 
which on payment of about balf 
the cost, were granted to married couples 
and single men, and free passages to single 
women. The assisted emigration to New 
Zealand in 1868 was confined to the provinces 
of Auckland, Wellington, Canterbury, and 
Otago, and the numbers despatched were 
1301. Of the 12,809 persons who emigrated 


40 | to the Australian colonies and New Zealand 


last year, 11,705 embarked at English ports, 
and 1104 at Scotch ports—viz , from Lon- 
don, 5746, of whom 589 were married men, 
711 married women, 2351 single men, 1176 
single women, 403 boys between the ages of 
I and 12, 3478 girls between the same ages, 
63 male infants, and 75 female; 4256 were 
English, 461 Scotch, 768 Irish, and 261 
foreigners. From Liverpool 2749 embarked, 
of whom 228 were married men, 255 mar- 
ried women, 1222 single men, 569 single 
women, 195 boys between the ages of 1 and 
12, and 210 girls between the same ages, 25 
male infants, and 34 female; 1155 were Eng- 
lish, 325 Scotch, 1073 Irish, and 185 foreign- 
ers. From Plymouth 1450 embarked, of 
whom 247 were married men, 268 married 
women, 817 single men, 1062 single women, 
206 boys between the ages of 1 and 12, and 
215 girls between the same ages, 25 male 
infants, and 25 female; 1450 were English, 
173 Scotch, 1232 Irish, and 1o foreigners. 
From Glasgow, 1102 embarked, out of which 
number 741 were single adults—viz., 445 


males and 296 females ; 1029 of the emi- 
grants from this port were Scotch. Of the 
12,809 persons who emigrated to the Aus- 
‘tralian colonies and New Zealand in 1868, 
1224 were married men, 1367 married wo- 
men, 4985 single men, 3147 single women, 
902 boys between the ages of 1 and 12, 899 
girls between the same ages, 127 male in- 
fants, and 147 female; 7201 were English, 
1990 Scotch, 3141 Irish, and 462 foreigners. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES, 
HoME AND FOREIGN. 
~~ From November, 1868, to November, 1869.* 


Nov. 11. Proclamation in the London Gazette for dissolving the present 
Parliament, and ordering the writs for a new one to be return- 
able on the 10th of December. 

16. Numerous borough and city nominations throughout England. 

17. Election riot at bridge, with loss of life, 

19, Bank of England rate of discount fixed at 23 per cent., after 
remaining for sixteen months at 2 per cent. 

20. Presentation to the Queen of Mr. Anson Burlingame, ambas- 
sador of the Emperor of China. 

24. Defeat of Mr. Gladstone in the election of South-west Lan- 


cashire. 
25. Wreck of the Hibernia steamer, 700 miles off the Irish coast, 
with loss of above ree lives. 
26. Colliery explosion at Hindley Green, Wigan, resulting in the 
death of sixty-one men. 
28. Mrs. Disraeli elevated to the peerage, under the title of Vis- 
countess Beaconsfield of Beaconsfield. 
1. Opening of the new Metropolitan Meat and Poultry Market at 
Smithfield, London. 
2. Resignation of the Ministry of Mr. Disraeli. 
3. Bank of England rate of discount raised from 24 to 3 per cent. 
4, Mr. Gladstone summoned to Windsor Castle to have an inter- 
view with the Queen. 
4. Dr. Tait, Bishop of London, elected Archbishop of Canterbury. 
5. Donation by Mr. Peabody of a further sum of 100,000/. to the 
London poor, in addition to 250,000/. given previously. 
7. Severe gale in and around London, and numerous casualties on 
the river. 
9. Mr. Gladstone sworn into office as First Lord of the Treasury. 
10. ee of the first session of the eighth Parliament of Queen 
ictoria by royal commission. 
10. Sir William Page Wood, the newly-appointed Lord Chancellor, 
is created Baron Hatherley, of Down Hatherley. 
15. New writs issued for the election of the members of the Govern- 
ment having seats in the House of Commons, and adjourn- 
ment of the House for two weeks. . 
20. Landing of Lord Mayo, Governor-General of India, at Bombay. 
21. Re-election of Mr. Gladstone as member for Greenwich, and of 
Mr. John Bright as member for Birmingham. 
24. The mera of Bute received into the Roman Catholic Church 
at Nice. 
26. Severe gale and loss of life in the English Channel. 
29. Reassembling of Parliament, and further adjournment to Feb- 
ruary 16, 1869. ta 
It appears from the quarterly report of the Registrar-General, that the 
natural increase of the people of the United Kingdom, the births in excess 
of deaths, was at the rate of 1177 daily, or 410,000 a year in 1868. Emigra- 
tion, however, carried off 391 daily, or 142,000 a year, leaving 268,000 as 
the final addition to the population. 


™* To add to the completeness of the Chronicle of Occurrences, as a succinct historical 
record of the principal events of the year, the Chronicle of the Session of Parliament, 
formerly given separately in the Companion, has been incorporated with it. The net 
result of the Parliamentary Session is, moreover, exhibited in pages 206-47, where the 
dates are given of all the stages of the Bills that became Acts, 
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Chronicle of Events and Occurrences. 


1. Charge of conspiracy brought before the Lord Mayor at the 
Mansion House against six of the directors of Overend, 
Gurney, & Co. 

2. Insurrection at Malaga, quelled by the troops, with a loss of 
above 400 lives. 

3. Trial, at the Court of Queen’s Bench, of the case of Miss Saurin, 
Irish Catholic, against Mrs. Star, superioress of the convent 
of Hull, for illtreatment and libel. 

6. Capture of Fort Ngatapa, New Zealand, headquarters of the 
Maories, under the chieftain Te Kooti. 

6. Meeting of a diplomatic conference at Paris, to settle disputes 
between Turkey and Greece. 

12, Landing of the Earl of Mayo, new Governor-General of India, 
at Calcutta. 

14. Convention for the settlement ef the Alabama claims signed at 
London by the Hon. Reverdy Johnson, United States’ Pleni- 

tentiary, and the Earl of Clarendon, Secretary of State for 
oreign Affairs. 

15. Temporary abolition of the octroi duties upon grain in India, 
to meet the famine existing in many parts. 

18. At a chapter of the Knights of the Order of the Black Eagle, at 
Berlin, the Prince of Wales receives the chain of the order 
formerly worn by the Prince Consort. 

19, Earthquake in India. “ writing from Silchar” 
(says the Times), “states that the whole station was destroyed. 
The ground rose twenty feet, and the river changed its course. 
‘The earth opened in many places, emitting blue sand and 
water.” 

21. Arrival of the Prince and Princess of Wales at Vienna. “ Their 
Royal Highnesses were received by the Emperor at the rail- 
way-station, whence they proceeded to the Imperial Palace.” 

24, A Protestant religious service performed for the first time in 

public at Madrid. 

25. The civil governor of Burgos assassinated by fanatics, “urged 
on by a mob of priests,’ when on the point of proceeding, 
according to the orders of the Government, to make an in- 
ventory of the books, jewels, and objects of art contained in 

the cathedral. 

25. The Rev. W. K. Macrorie consecrated a bishop of the province 
of Capetown, at Capetown. 

26. Calamitous railway accident at the Bhore Ghaut, Western India, 
the train dashing into an embankment, breaking up five 
carriages. Eighteen natives killed-and thirty-six wounded. 

27. Six of the directors of the firm of ‘Overend, Gurney, & Co., 
London, committed for trial by the Lord Mayor. 

30. Great earthquake in the state ‘of Santander, Bogota, South 
America. “Fears were entertained,’ says a Times corre- 
spondent, “of the whole cordillera breaking up and descend- 
ing in large masses of rock.” 

3. Arrival of the Prince and Princess of Wales at Alexandria. 

4, Enthronisation of Dr. Tait: as-Archbishop of Canterbury in 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

4. Fatal hunting accident near Ripley, Yorkshire ; Sir Charles 
Slingsby and three others drowned. 

7. Shocks of earthquake felt at Florence. 

9. Severe gale in the English Channel, and collision between the 
“ Calcutta,” of 2000 tons burden, with 270 miles of telegraph 
cable for the Persian Gulf, with a Prussian bark, the “ Emma,” 
sixteen miles off the Lizard. Eight men of the “ Calcutta,” 
including the captain, drowned. 
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11. Opening of the Spanish Constituent Cortes at Madrid. ‘An 
immense crowd assembled, and troops of the garrison and the 
national guard lined the approaches to the palace of the 
Cortes.” 

12, Burning of the steamer ‘ Nellie Stevens”? on the Red River, 
Arkansas : sixty-three lives lost. 

16. Opening of the first session of the Reformed Parliament of the 
United Kingdom by royal commission. It is announced in 
the speech from the throne that “the ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments of Ireland will be brought under consideration at a 
very early date, and the legislation which will be necessary 
in order to their final adjustment will make the largest 
demands upon the wisdom of Parliament.” 

18, Visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to the ruins of the 
temples of Karnak, Egypt. 

19. Committal for trial of two directors of the Merchants’ Com- 
pany, established in October, 1865, on a charge of fraud. 

20. Blowing-up of the Austrian frigate “ Radetzki,’ between the 
islands of Lissa and Lesina, in the Adriatic: 341 lives lost. 

22. Decision by the judges of the Court of Appeal at Naples, per- 
mitting the marriage of priests. 

23. Meeting of the two Houses of Convocation of Canterbury. 

24, Consecration of the Bishop of Lincoln, and the colonial bishops 
of Mauritius and Grafton & Armidale, at Westminster Abbey. 

26. Birth of a son to Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. 

30. Arrival of the Duke of Edinburgh at Adelaide, Australia. 

1, The Bill for the disestablishment of the Irish Church read a 
first time by the House of Commons. 

2, Total destruction by fire of the General Post Office, Bombay. 

4. Inauguration of General Grant as President of the United 
States. In his inaugural address he says that he commences 
his duties perfectly untrammelled; that he will veto Bills 
when he believes it to be necessary; that he will have a 
policy to recommend, but none to enforce against the people’s 
will. He strongly supports payment of the United States’ 
debt in gold, and the early resumption of specie payments. 

11. First stone laid of the new piers for the extension of Ports- 
mouth Harbour, “ the commencement of a great engineering 
work that will cost us a fabulous sum.” 

13. Closing of the royal dockyard and shipbuilding establishment 
at Deptford. 

15. Slight shocks of earthquake felt, at 6°15 p.m., in various parts 
of East Lancashire and West Yorkshire. 

17. Twenty-sixth boat-race between the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, Oxford winning for the ninth time in succession. 

18. Partial opening of the Suez Canal, by the admittance of the 
waters of the Mediterranean into the Bitter Lakes. 

18. Debate on the Irish Church Bill in the House of Commons, in 
which Mr. Disraeli exclaims: “I hold that the connection 
between Church and State is really a guarantee for religious 
liberty and toleration, and that it maintains the standard of 
religious liberty and toleration just as much as we by other 
means sustain the standard of value. If you wish to break 
up the State, destroy and disturb the country, you can never 
adopt a more effectual method for the purpose than by 
destroying the standards of value and of toleration.” 

23. Second reading of the Irish Church Bill carried in the House of 
Commons, by 368 against 250 votes. 

25. Arrival of the Prince and Princess of Wales at Suez, and in- 
spection of the Suez Canal works. 

27. Meeting at Umballa between the Governor-General of India 
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and the Ameer of Afghanistan. “ The Earl of Mayo welcomed 
the Ameer, Shere Ali, in the name of the Queen, and ex- 
pressed a hope that the interview would be the commence- 
ment of a new era of mutual confidence.” 

March 28. Fifty Spaniards receive the communion at Madrid according 
to the Protestant rite. ‘ This is the first time that this cere- 
mony has been celebrated since the time of Philip IT.” 

31. Disastrous colliery explosion, causing the death of 22 persons, 
at Highbrooks, near Wigan, Lancashire. “A more unfor- 
tunate colliery than the Highbrooks does not exist in the 
neighbourhood,” says a correspondent from Wigan. ‘It 
stands about a mile from the highroad from Ashton to Wigan, 
at the top of asingle line of railway that runs from the central 
offices. It was here, in 1865, that over 100 colliers were im- 
prisonod several days by the breakage of the machinery, and 

ere also, in 1866, an explosion occurred by which 30 persons 

Jost tneir lives.” 

April 1, Bank of England rate of discount raised from 3 to 4 per cent. ~ 
1. Arrival of the Prince and Princess of Wales at Constantinople. 
4. The introduction of Bibles “ printed in foreign languages” per- 

mitted in Spain, by decree of the Provisional Government. 

6. Great entertainment given by the Sultan to the Prince of 
Wales, followed by a visit of the Princess to ‘‘ the ladies of 
the Harem.” 

8. Enthronisation of Dr. Jackson as Bishop of London in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

8. The budget estimates for 1869-70 submitted to the House of 
Commons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

. 9, Acceptance by the Hudson’s Bay Company of the government 
— to cede all their territorial rights to the Dominion of 

anada, on payment of 300,000/. compensation. 

10. Great strike of colliers and engineers at Seraing, near Liege, 
Belgium ; fatal collision between the men and the troops. 

12. Letter of the Emperor Napoleon III. to the Minister of State, 

i declaring his intention to bestow pensions upon the veterans 

: ot the First Empire. “On the 15th of August,” his Majesty 
writes, “a hundred years will have elapsed since the Emperor 
Napoleon I. was born, During that long period many ruins 
have been accumulated, but the grand figure of Napoleon has 
remained upstanding. It is that which still guides and pro- 
a us; it is that which, out of nothing, has made me what 

am.” 

13. Rejection by the Senate of the United States of the Alabama 
Claims treaty, only one vote being given in its favour. 

14, Appointment of the Hon. Mr. John Lothrop Motley as United 
States’ Minister to Great Britain. 

15. A motion to prevent the Irish Church Bill from going into 
Committee of the House of Commons defeated by 355 against 
229 votes. 

16. Passing of the second clause of the Irish Church Bill by 344 
against 221 votes, 

17. Departure of the Prince and Princess of Wales from Constan- 
tinople, after a flying visit to the Crimea. 

20. Wreck and burning of the steamer “ Uselda,”’ on the Missouri 
river ; 54 lives lost. 

21, Fearful accident at the Delabole slate-quarries, Camelford, 
Cornwall, 16 persons being buried by the fall of poppet- 
heads. ‘“ The quarries form one immense pit, having an 
area of sixteen acres, and the depth in some parts is as much 
as 370 feet. Then there is an additional 100 feet to the top of 
the slate rubble-heaps surrounding the quarries. The slate 
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and refuse are raised from the bottom by drawing-engines 
connected with frameworks, called ‘ poppet-heads,’ which 
overhang the pit.” 

April 27. Speech of the Mayor of Cork, glorifying “ that noble Irishman 
O’Farrell,” who attempted to kill the Duke of Edinburgh in 
New South Wales. 

28. Riots at Londonderry, on the occasion of a visit of Prince 
Arthur to the city ; eight persons killed. 

28. Opening of Columbia Market, Bethnal-green, built by Miss 
Coutts, at a cost of 200,000/.—“ a market the like of which, 
for lavish decoration and almost extravagant adornment of 
interior, does not exist in the world.” 

30. An accusation of Fenianism brought against the President of 
the Board of Trade in the House of Commons by Lord Claud 
Hamilton, member for ‘Tyrone, who says that “ the encourage- 
ment shown to the Fenians[by the President] has induced the 
Fenian assassins to conceive that they had a friend in the 
Government in the person of the right hon. gentleman.” 

1, Londonderry ote under the Peace Preservation Act. 

4. Discovery at Barcelona of a conspiracy for restoring the Bour- 
bons to the throne of Spain. 

5. A Bill brought into the House of Commons by the Attorney- 
General for Ireland, to remeve the Mayor of Cork, for having 
“so misconducted himself as to bring the administration of 
the law into disrepute and contempt,” through “ uttering 
language of a seditious and scandalous character.” 

6. Bank of England rate of discount raised from 4 to 4} per cent. 

9. Return of the Prince and Princess of Wales to England, from 
their journey to the East. 

11. Resignation of the Mayor of Cork, and withdrawal of the Bill 
against him in the House of Commons. 

13. In the Spanish Constituent Cortes, an amendment of Sejior 
Orense, proposing the establishment of a Confederate Re- 

ublic, is rejected by 182 against 64 votes. 

14. Election riots at Paris; several persons killed, and above 200 
taken to prison. 

15. Arrival at London of a telegram from New York of the same 
day, announcing that “the Pacific Railway was completed 
this afternoon, at half-past 2 o’clock.” , 

21. Article 33 of the Spanish Constitution, establishing monarchy, 
adopted in the Cortes by 214 against 71 votes. 

24. Wreck of the Aberdeen ships “ Margaret” and “ Zetur,” off 
Anticosti Island, North America, with loss of all hands, except 


one. 

25. Return of the French ironclad corvette “ Belliqueuse ” to Brest, 
from a voyage round the world—“ the first vessel of this de- 
scription which performed so long a voyage.” 

26. Ninetieth Derby stakes in the Epsom races won by the horse 
Pretender.” 

27. Proclamation of the result of the elections at the Hétel-de-Ville, 
Paris; the majority of the deputies returned to the legisla- 
tive body being republicans and “ irreconcilables.” 

31. Third reading of the Irish Church Biil in the House of Com- 
mons, assented to by 361 against 247 votes, the debate being 
wound up by a speech of the First Lord of the Treasury, con- 
cluding: “ The Church may have much to regret in respect to 
temporal splendour, yet the day is to come when it will be said 
of her, as of the Temple of Jerusalem, that ‘ The glory of the 
latter house is greater than that of the former ;’ and when 
the most. loyal and faithful of her children will learn not 
to forget that at length the Parliament of England took 
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courage, and the Irish Church was disestablished and dis- 
endowed.” 

1. Meeting of a Protestant Conference, attended by about 1000 
delegates, at Worms, in Germany, to issue a declaration against 
‘“‘the supposition expressed in the Papal letter of the 13th of 
September, 1868, that Protestants would return to unity with 
the Catholic Church.”. 

2. Proposal for reducing the Spanish army defeated in the Con- 
stituent Cortes, on the demand of General Henrique O’ Don- 
nell. “After the termination of his speech O’Donnell was 
seized with apoplexy, and removed to the president’s private 
room, where he died.” 

4. Fatal riots at Mold, Flintshire ; four persons killed by the troops. 

7. New elections at Paris, resulting in the return of one liberal 
and three republicans. 

8. Sir Samuel Baker, having conferred upon him the command of 
an expedition for the —— of slavery on the Upper 
Nile, receives the title of Pacha from the Sultan. 

10. Bank of England rate of discount lowered from 44 to 4 per cent. 

10. Disastrous colliery explosion at Ferndale, Glamorganshire. 
“The yoo Le one of the most important in South Wales, is 
owned by Messrs. David Davis & Sons, the steam-colliery 
proprietors in the Aberdale Valley. It is the only pit whic 
taps rich beds of the best South Wales steam-coals yet to be 
worked. The same colliery, on the 9th of November, 1867, 
was the scene of the most dreadful colliery accident ever 
known in South Wales. On that occasion 168 persons lost 
their lives.” 

11. Tumultuous riots at Paris; the crowds dispersed, after some 
resistance, by cavalry. 


12. Sailing of the “ Great Eastern,” with the French Atlantic cable 
on board, from the Medway. “ As she passed through the 
fleet at Sheerness, the sides of the ships were black with crews, 
who swarmed out like bees to see the ‘ Great Eastern.’ As she 
came silently down, towering over even the largest line-of- 
battle ships, and dwarfing by comparison the great ironclads 


to mere —— her size, her strength, her speed seemed 
almost overwhelming, and her whole appearance magnificent 
beyond the power of words to tell.” 

14. Commencement of the debate for the second reading of the 
Trish Church Bill in the House of Lords. ‘ Never was the 
House more densely crowded by an excited and highly intel- 
ligent audience.” 

14, A Regency adopted for Spain, by a vote of 193 against 45 in the 
Constituent Cortes. 

15, Continuation of the debate on the Irish Church Bill in the House 
of Lords. “ You intend to pacify the Irish peasant,” exclaims 
the Bishop of Peterborough,” by refusing him the land which 
he does want, and giving him the destruction of the Church 
which he does not want; and his answer is one which, I grieve 
to say, English statesmen in times past have taught the Irish 
peasant to give. The Irish peasant has been taught that 
murder and outrage are a necess stimulant to the con- 
sciences of English statesmen. . . . He says he will be satis- 
fied with nothing less than possession of this land, which I do 
Her Majesty’s Government the justice of believing that they 
have no intention whatever of bestowing upon him.” 

17, In the continued debate on the Irish Church Bill in the Upper 
House, the Earl of Derby, concluding a lengthened speech, 
cries: My lords, I am now an old man, and, like many of 
your lordships, I have already passed threescore years and 
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ten. My official life is entirely closed; my: political life 
is nearly so; and, in the course of nature, my natural life 
cannot now be long. That natural life commenced with the 
- bloody suppression of a formidable rebellion in Ireland, which 
immediately preceded the Union between the two countries. 
And may God grant that its close may not witness a renewal 
of the one and the dissolution of the other !’” 

June 18, Second reading of the Irish Church Bill agreed to in the House 
of Lords, by 179 against 146 votes. “The Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York did not vote, retiring behind the bar.” 

18. Field-Marshal Don Francisco Serrano y Dominguez inau- 
gurated Regent of Spain. 

22. Arrival of the Khedive of Egypt in England. 

23. Decision of the Supreme Court of Georgia, that “the inter- 
marriage of whites and negroes is illegal, null, and void.” 

24, Bank of England rate of discount lowered from 4 to 3} per cent. 

30. Explosion of two carts full of nitro-glycerine near Cwymglo, 
Carnarvon. “The horses drawing the carts and three men 
were blown to atoms, and fragments of the cartwheels were 
thrown to a great distance. In the village, nearly a quarter 
of a mile away, great injury was done, and at the spot where 
the carts were, two round holes,6 feet deep and 7 feet in dia- 
meter, were made in the grouud. The railway-station, forty 
yards off, was blown to pieces. The whole valley, to the foot 
of Snowdon, suffered a tremendous shock.” 

2. Hots at Portadown, Belfast; two “Orangemen” killed by the 
police. 

3. Departure of the Khedive of Egypt from England. 

4, Gift by Mr. George Peabody of another million dollars to his 
American Southern Education Fund, the entire fund being 
now two millions, and the annual income 130,000 dollars. 

7. Inauguration of a new dock at King’s Lynn, in presence of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 

12, Message of the Emperor Napoleon III. to the Legislative Body, 
conveying the grant of extended Parliamentary powers. 
‘The message was very coldly received.” 

14, Protest issued by the Earl of Derby and forty-six other mem- 
bers of the House of Lords against the Irish Church Bill. 

14, Condemnation, by verdict of jury, of the Roman Catholic 
bishop of Linz, Austria, for “uttering subversive doctrines 
and attempting to disturb public order.” ‘The bishop sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment. 

14. Terrible accident on the Erie Railway, to the New York express- 
train, which was thrown from the track. “The cars caught 
fire, and seven persons were burnt to death.” 

15. Reconsideration in the House of Commons of the Irish Church 
Bill, with the amendments made by the Lords, nearly all of 
which are struck out. 

15. Bank of England rate of discount lowered from 3} to 3 per cent. 
17. Close of the Wimbledon rifle-meeting for 1869 by a volunteer 
review. 

19, Shutting-up of the Thames Tunnel, constructed by Brunel, as a 

public footway. 

22, Compromise entered into between the House of Lords and the 
Government in the Irish Church Bill. 

22. Explosion of “firedamp” in the Haydock collieries, killing 58 
persons. “The calamity occurred in the South-west Lanca- 
shire coalfield, about eight miles from Wigan. ‘The scene 
of the accident is the Queen pit of Messrs. Evans & Co.’s 
collieries at Haydock, where but twenty-nine weeks ago, in 
the same mine, an explosion occurred, causing about thirty 
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deaths. Since that casualty the have made 
alterations in the mode of working the colliery, with a view 
of providing the most ample means of ventilation, and pro- 
tecting in every possible manner the lives of their workmen.” 

23. Unveiling of a’statue of Mr. George Peabody, on the pavement 
of the Royal Exchange, London. 

24, Disturbances at Cracow, Austria, caused by the discovery that 
a nun had been kept in close confinement in the convent for 
twenty years, and was only liberated by the interference of a 
judicial commission. 

24. Successful laying of the French Atlantic telegraph cable. 

25. Arrival of the Pretender Don Carlos on —— soil. 

26. Royal assent given to the Irish Church Bill. 

28. Bill for the abolition of capital punishment defeated in the 
House of Commons by 118 against 58 votes. 

31. Fresh outbreak of hostilities between the colonists and the 
natives of New Zealand. ‘ 

1. Encounter between the Spanish troops and Carlist insurgents 
in the mountains of Toledo, the latter being defeated. 

2. Draught of a “Senatus Consultum,” modifying the Constitu- 
- noe of the Empire in a Liberal sense, laid before the French 

enate. 

2. Terrible mining accident, by which 200 people lose their lives, 
at the Burg colliery, in the valley of the Plauenscher Grund, 
near Dresden, Saxony. 

3. Wreck of the mail-steamer “Germania,” from New York for 
Hamburg, in Trepany Bay, Newfoundland. 

4. Appropriation Bill passed by the House of Commons. 

6. Intimation given to the House of Commons, by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that he is disposed to reduce the bullion in 


the nities from 1234 to 1224 grains, with request to con- 


sider the subject during the recess. “ Nothing is sacred to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, not even the pound sterling.” 

8. Opening of a new London park, called Finsbury Park, on the 
ground formerly by Hornsey Wood. 

11. Prorogation of Parliament till the 28th of October. 

12. Prorogation of the Houses of Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury. 

15. Issue of a proclamation of the Emperor Napoleon III., granting 
a complete amnesty for all political offenders, in order “to 
celebrate the centenary of Napoleon I. by an act which re- 
sponds to our feelings.’ 

18. Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Exeter. 

19. Bank of England rate of discount lowered from 3 to 2} per 
cent. 

22. Arrival and public reception of Prince Arthur at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 

24. Despatch of a body of 6000 troops from Spain to Cuba, to sup- 
press the insurrection in that island. 

26. Prosecution, by order of the Provisional Government of Spain, 
of a number of bishops who have placed themselves in oppo- 
sition to the civil authorities. 

31. Flight of the Pretender Don Carlos from Guipuzcoa, Spain, in 
a vessel bound for England. 

1. Speech of Prince Napoleon in the French Senate, recommending 
xenres- “One can do anything with bayonets, except sit 
on them.” 

1, Issue of a manifesto of the Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland, 
demanding a Catholic University or a National University 
with a Catholic College, access to University emoluments, 
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representation in the Senate, a share in the funds devoted to 
the support of endowed schools, a rearrangement of the 
-Queen’s Colleges on a denominational system, and also a 
settlement of the land question. 
Serious illness of the Emperor Napoleon III., causing a panic 
at the Paris Bourse. ; 

. Burning of the Avondale Colliery, Plymouth, Pennsylvania, 
resulting in the death of 110 men and boys. “So great a 
calamity,” says a letter from Philadelphia, * has never before 
occurred in the American mining regions, and the grief and 
demoralisation it has caused can scarcely be imagined. Work 
has ceased in all the collieries for miles around.” 

Publication of the new “ Senatus Consultum,” appendix to the 
Constitution of the Empire, in the French “ Journal Officiel.” 

. Visit of King Wilhelm of Prussia to the city of Kénigsberg ; 
in the crush of the multitude the railings of a bridge give 
way, resulting in the death of thirty persons. 

. Wreck of the P. & O. Co.’s steamer “ Carnatic,” on the island 
of Shadwan, in the Gulf of Suez, and loss of thirty lives, with 
the Indian mails, cargo, and specie. 

. Meeting of the General Synod of the Church of Ireland at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 

. Report from St. Thomas, West Indies, stating that on this day, 
“at 10 minutes to 3 p.m., without the least warning noise, 
the island was shaken most violently, for about 15 seconds, 
by a severe earthquake—as severe, for the time it lasted, as 
the great one of 3 p.m. of the 18th of November, 1867.” 

22. psp reception of the Duke of Edinburgh by the Mikado of 

apan. 

25. Rapublicen insurrection in the city of Barcelona. 

26. Vast conflagration of ships in the harbour of Bordeaux, caused 
by the sudden explosion of a lighter laden with petroleum. 
“The lighter was lying at anchor in the harbour, near Lor- 
mont. The petroleum-casks, wafted by the tide, communi- 
cated the fire with frightful rapidity to the vessels moored to 
the quay. The conflagration lasted the whole night, and 
between twenty and thirty large vessels were destroyed.” 

1. Closing of the royal dockyard and shipbuilding establishment 
at Woolwich. ‘“ There will be unemployed nearly 700 ship- 
wrights, 40 caulkers, 150 joiners, 20 sailmakers, 40 sawyers, 
220 smiths, 20 millwrights, 50 riggers, and about 530 labour- 
ers. Woolwich dockyard was the first dockyard built in the 
Te having been constructed in the reign of Henry 

4, Great damage done by storm and high tides at New Brunswick, 
to an estimated loss of several million dollars. ‘ Eastport, 
Maine, was entirely destroyed.” . 

7. Prorogation of Parliament from the 28th October to the 23rd 
December. 

8. Fatal riots and disturbances at St. Aubin, near Toulouse, re- 
sulting from the strike of the miners in the district. In an 
encounter with the troops, fourteen persons were killed and 
twenty-two wounded. 

9. Fatal railway accident, killing seven and maiming thirteen 

ersons, at Long Eaton Junction, near Nottingham, on the 
Midland Railway. “The mail express from Nottingham ran 
down an excursion-train from the same place,which excursion- 
train was there to be run into because its driver had been 
afraid he must else have run down another excursion-train in 
front, and this prior excursion-train was there because it hi 
already run down a luggage-train.” — Times. 
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10. Monster meeting at Duhlin, attended by about 100,000 persons, 
to demand the release of the Fenian prisoners. 

11. Insurrection at Valencia, which is taken possession of by the 

republicans. 

12. Meeting of the “ National Education League,” at Birmingham. 

~ 14, Conflagration at Glasgow, and destruction of the Vulcan Oil- 
works and the Eagle Ironworks. 

16. Valencia stormed, after ten hours’ bombardment, by an army 
numbering thirty battalions of infantry and fifty-six pieces 
of artillery. 

18. Letter of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, replying to a me- 
morial for the release of the Fenian prisoners, that * to advise 
the release of the prisoners would be contrary to our duty as 
guardians of the public security and peace.” 

18. Peasant insurrection near Cattaro, Dalmatia, directed against 
the Austrian law of conscription. 

19. Inundation of the Gulf Coalpit, Chatelineau, Belgium ; twenty- 
five colliers drowned. 

22. Explosion of “firedamp” in the Macintosh Pit, Newbury, 
Somerset. ‘“'Ihe dead, nine in number, were blown up and 
down the pit, and into a pool of water, from which they were 
fished up by a crook.” 

24. Fatal railway accident at the Welwyn Junction of the Great 
Northern Railway ; four passengers killed. 

25. Promulgation, at Havannah, of a decree of the Spanish Govern- 
ment establishing complete religious liberty in Cuba and 
Porto Rico. 

28. Burning of the steamer “ Stonewall,’ on the Mississippi, near 
Cairo. “Of the 160 passengers and crew on board only 38 

were saved.” 

29, Funeral, at Knowsley, of the Right Hon. Edward Geofirey 
Stanley, fourteenth Earl of Derby. ‘The ceremony was of 
the simplest possible character, in accordance with the ex- 
pressed wishes of the late Earl.” 

31. Severe shocks of earthquake felt at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Wiesbaden, and other towns of Germany. 

1. Defeat of the insurgents of Cattaro, by the Austrian troops. 

3. Bursting of the boiler of the gunboat * Thistle,” at Sheerness; 
eight persons killed. 

8. Arrival of the Emperor of Austria at Athens, 

4, Rate of discount at the Bank of England raised from 2} to 3 

er cent. 

4. Setions illness of the King of Italy. 

5, Ministerial crisis in Spain, and resignation of Admiral Topete. 

6. Visit of Queen Victoria to the City of London, to inaugurate 

the opening of new Blackfriars Bridge and the Helborn 
Viaduct. “The weather was fine, and the streets through 
which the Royal cortége passed were densely packed with 
spectators, who cheered the Queen with much enthusiasm as 
she passed along. Her Majesty, who was accompanied by 
the Princesses Louise and Beatrice and Prince Leopold, 
arrived at the Surrey end of Blackfriars Bridge at noon, 
where she was received by the civic dignitaries, and presented 
with an address. The bridge having been declared open for 
traffic, the Royal party passed on to the Viaduct, where 4 
ceremony similar in character was gone through.” 
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NECROLOGICAL TABLE 
OF DISTINGUISHED MEN AND WOMEN WHO DIED 1868-69. 


A 

_ 27. Lucas, Samuel, journalist, editor of ‘‘ Once a Week,” and a 
contributor to the “Times” . 

1]. Empis, Adolphe Simonis, French dramatist, member of the 
Académie francaise 

16. DesnoyERs, Louis, French journalist, founder of the 
“ Charivari” and the ‘‘ Siecle” 

18, Cuaveau, Adolphe, French jurist, author of “ Théorie du 
Code Pénal,” and other works . 

20. Escarrac DE Lauture, Joseph, Marquis of, French geo- 
graphical writer 

24. Coorrr, Abraham, painter of “Death of Harold” and 
other pictures 

27. Edward, engraver of Turner’s works 

31. Fornes, James David, author of “ Theory of Glaviers,” and 
other works . . . . . 


1869, 


Jan, 


9. Stranarorp, Percy Smythe, Viscount, philologist 

10. Huer, Paul, French landscape painter. 

15. Extis, Sir Henry, antiquarian, late Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum. 

16. wate Charles Richard, author, Librarian of the Royal 

ociet; 

26. Jones, Ernest, political and lyrical writer 

— Newron, Sir William, Miniature Painter in Ordinary to 
the Queen 

30. CARLETON, William, Irish novelist, author of “ Traits and 
Stories,” and other works . 

31. BARNARD, Mrs. Charles, lyrical writer, authoress of poems 
under the pseudonym of “ Claribel ” ° 

3. Kreey, Robert, comedian and dramatic writer 

13. MARTINEAU, Robert, landscape painter . 

14, BeRGENROTH, Georg’ Heinrich, German historian, explorer 
of the archives of Siamanca . 

18. Wess, Rev. John, antiquarian, Rector of Tretire, Here- 
fordshire . 

28. LAMARTINE, Alphonse Prat de, French poet and historian, 
author of “ Histoire des Girondins” 

— Trorrone, Raymond Théodore, French jurist, author of 
“ Le Code Civil Expliqué,” and other works . 


March 5. Tennent, Sir James Emerson, author of “ History of 


April 9. Banom Rev. Henry Harvey, philologist, author of 


May 3. Lerroy, Thomas 


Ceylon® and other works : 
9. Boreav, Sir John Peter, archeologist, for a time Vice- 
President of the Society of Antiquaries . ° 
12, Berxioz, Hector, French musical composer and author . 
13.. Cuay, Sir William, political economist, author of several 
rks on Banking and Currency. 
24. mini, Baron Henri, French military writer, author of 
« ‘Traité des Opérations Militaires,” and other works . 
“ Psalterium Greecum ex Cod. M.S. Alexandrino” ° 
- 18. Owen, John James, American philologist, Vice-President 
of the New York Free Academy . ° 
28..Smrtu, Toulmin, author of English Gilds ” 
; for many years Chief Justice of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, Ireland . . . . 
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Necrological Table. 


Age. 
10. Ditxe, Sir Charles Wentworth, Bart., author, proprietor 
of the “ Athenzeum ” 
11. Jovcr, Thomas, journalist, "formerly editor of the « Morn- 
. ing Chronicle” 
15. Dyce, Rev. Alexander, antiquarian writer, and editor of 
the works of Shakespeare . 
18. CunnincHuaM, Peter, author of “ Handbook of London,” 
and other works 
20. Ayre, Rev. John, philologist and Biblical scholar. 
27. Duranpo, General —— Italian journalist, founder of 
the “ Opinione ” 
30. Jewitt, John Sheldon, engraver and draughtsman ° 
3. Brovcuron, John Cam Hobhouse, Lord, poet and his- 
torical writer . 
10. HurtsToneE, Frederick Yeates, painter, President of the 
Society of British Artists . 
14, Hesse, Nicolas Auguste, French artist, painter of “ L Ado- 
ration des Cergers,” and other works 
16. Srantey or AuDERLEY, Edward John, Lord, "statesman 
and political writer, Postmaster-General 1860-66 
18. Raymonp, Henry Jarvis, American preennet, founder and 
editor of the “ New York Times’ 
19. Grisar, Albert, Belgian musical composer, ‘author of 
“Le Carillonneur de Bruges” 
24. Goxrz, Count Robert Heinrich Von der, German diplomatist 
ve political writer, ambassador of Prussia in France 
863-69 . 
27. A’Becketrt, Sir William, historical writer, author of “ The 
Georgian Era,” and other works 


28. Topo, Rev. Dr. James Henthorne, Irish archeologist, 
Librarian of Dublin University 

29. GRESWELL, Rev. —— “theologian, author of “ Dis- 
sertations on the G ” and other works . 

1. Huer, Frangois, Frenc “Pllosophical writer, author of 


“ Le Cartésianisme,” and many other works . 
2, arog Louis Adrien, French philologist and archeo- 
ogist 
3. BARRAULT, Emile, French "journalist, fomerly editor of 
the “ Courrier frangais ” 
5. BEerarp, Jacques Etienne, French chemist, for ‘fifty years 
professor of chemistry at Montpellier  . 
11. JERpAN, William, author and journalist, for 33 years 
editor of the “ Literary Gazette” . 
13. Gorpon, Lady Duff, , authoress, translator of Ranke’s 
“ History of Prussia,” and other German works. . 
— Taunton, Henry Labouchere, Lord, statesman and po- 
litical economist, President of the Board of Trade, 
1839-41 and 1847-52 ‘ 
20. WanppinerTon, Rev. George, theologian, author of “ History 
of the Reformation,” and other works . 
22. Woop, Edward, author of **‘ Wedding Day in All Ages” 
29. Juxes, Joseph Beete, geologist, director of the Geological 
Survey of Ireland . 
1. Hamitron, Walter Kerr, Bishop of Salisbury, 1854-69 
_ — Crawrorp, William, painter of ‘‘Gamekeeper’s Daughter, 
and other pictures . 
2. Roesuine, Johann, American civil engineer, constructor 
of the Niagara railway-bridge . . 
5. Epen, Hon. Emily, author of * Portraits of the People and 
Princes of India,” and other works , . 
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Conmxcron, John, philologist, Professor of Latin Litera- 


Nov. 


\ 


Necrological Table. 


schen Universitiiten,” and other historical writings 
11, Senwyn, Sir Charles Jasper, one of the Lords Justices of 
Appeal, 1867-69 
13. Adolphe, French Field-marshal, "author of Histoire 
du Siége de Sébastopol” 
20. Norrn, Charles Napier, Colonel, ‘author of “Journal of an 
English Officer in India” A 
26. Prrstani, Giuseppe, Italian composer, author of “Ines de 
Castro,” and other operas 
— Leys, Baron Henri, Belgian artist, painter of “Faust et 
Marguerite” . 
1. oo Sir Charles George, genealogist, Garter King-of- 
rms 
4, Benan, Thomas, journalist, editor of the “‘London Gazette” 
7. THompson, Thomas Perronet, General, political economist, 
author of * Corn-law Catechism,” and other books and 
mphlets 
9. Warts, Thomas, philologist, Keeper of Printed Books 
in the British Museum . 
— Fessenpen, William Pitt, American political economist, for 
a time Secretary of ‘Treasury of the United States . 


Age. 
Aug. 10. Huser, Victor, German historian, author of “ Die Engli- 


69 


13. Roget, Dr. Peter Mark, physician, author of ‘‘ Thesaurus — 


of English Words and Phrases”  . 

15,. Cuark, Rev. William, naturalist, from 1817 to 1866 Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at Cambridge . 

17, Granam, Prof. Thomas, Master of the Mint, author of 
“Elements of Chymistry ” 

18. Henry, Bishop of Exeter. 1831-69. 

26. Foaco, George, painter of ‘* The Entombment of Christ, ” 
and other pictures. 

28. Lisrti, Carrucci Guglielmo, “Italian mathemaiftan, a: author 
of “ Histoire des Sciences Mathématiques en Italie ” 

2. WALDEGRAVE, Samuel, Bishop of Carlisle 1860-66 . 
8. Pierce, Franklin, American jurist, acacia of the United 

States from 1852 to 1856 . ° 

13, SaintE-Beuve, Charles Augustin, French "poet and 
journalist, author of “‘Causeries du4uundi” 

14. OODWARD, Bernard Bolingbroke, librarian to the Queen, 
and editor of the “ Fine Arts Quarterly Review” . 

— Scnuiziener, August, German philologist, author of “ Die 
Sprachen Europa’ 8, » and other works 

20. Wa John Edward, Master of the Rolls in Ireland, 
186 9 

23. Dersy, Edward Geoffrey Stanley, Earl of, statesman and 
author, Prime Minister 1852, 1858-59, and 1866-68 


ture at the University of Oxford, 1854-69 
24, Hésert Pierre, French sculptor, author of “Le Fleuve 
~ de la Vie,” and other works 


28. Bruce, John, historian and archeologist, for a time Vice- 


President of the Society of Antiquaries . 
— Ramsay, Alexander, journalist, sub-editor of the “ British 
Almanac and Companion” from 1830 to 1869 . ; 
31. WesrminstER, Richard Grosvenor, Marquis of, admini- 
strator, formerly lord-lieutenant of Cheshire. . 
4. George, American “the bene- 
factor of the poor” ./. | 


6. Forcaps, Eugene, French j jgurnalis, contributor to the 
“ Revue des Beux-Mondes 


é 
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ADVERTISING SHEET 


OF THE 


BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION. 
ATLAS FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 


92, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Established 1808, 
And Empowered by Act of Parliament of the 54th Geo. III. ¢. 79. 


Capital, £1,200,000. 


DIRECTORS, 
Chairman.—Tuomas Esq., F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairman.—BenJamMiIn Buck GREENE, Esq. 
Sm Wriitram J. W. Baynes, Bart. JOHN GEORGE MACLEAN, Esq. 
ARTHUR EDWARD CAMPBELL, Esq. Rear-ADMIRAL MonTGOMERY. } 
James PaTTIson CuRRIE, Esq. James Paitutps, Esq., F.G.S. 
JOSEPH GROTE, Esq. JOSEPH PULLEY, Esq. 
Joun OLIVER Hanson, AInsiiz WaKer, Esq. 
Auditors. ES GAssIoT, Esq., and Ricoarp Buangy WaDE, Esq. 
»—KicHarD Ray, Esq. 
Henry Esq. Brown1n@, Esq. 
Consulting Actuary.—CHaRLEs ANSELL, Esq., F.R.S. 
> Medical WILLIAM CouLson, Esq., F.S.A. 
Bankers.—Messrs, Prescott, GROTE, CAVE and CavE. 


This Office has been established more than 60 years, and its present magnitude and 

prosperity prove the soundness of the principles on which it has been conducted. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
The Accumulated Premiumsare over £1,650,000. The Annual Income exceeds £170,000 

The sum of £4,911,321 has been paid in claims under Life Policies. 

Large Bonuses have been declared and paid as additions to the amounts assured. 

Premiums on Policies have been greatly reduced where parties have so applied the 
Bonuses on their Policies, 

Persons Assuring in Great Britain have the option of Participating Rates of Pre- 
mitum, or of Non-Participating Rates. 

Combined provision may be made for old age and early death, so that a person may 
secure a sum to be paid to himself at an age agreed upon, or to his executors if he 
should die before that age. 

Residence in Countries beyond the limits of Europe is allowed on favourable terms ; 
in most temperate climates without extra Premium, beyond a moderate charge for the 

yage only. Whole world Assurances are granted. 

_ Notices of the Assignment of Life Policies are received and acknowledged. 

Advances are made on Policies to the extent of their value. . . 

Persons desiring to surrender their Assurances may receive their value in money 
or in lieu thereof, may obtain a new Policy without further payment of Premium. 

The Directors are ready to receive proposals for Assurances or any contingency in- 
volving payment of a sum at death. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

This Company undertakes the Assurance of almost every species of Property in the 
United Kingdom, at Rates of Premium and upon principles which will be found quite 
as advantageous to the interests of the Assured as those offered by any other Office. 
The Directors can confidently refer to the well-known character of the Company for 
liberality and promptitude in the discharge of claims made upon it during the many 
years it has been established. : 

No charge made for Policy Stamps. 

Ra se seen = be paid within fifteen days after the respective Quarter-days when 
they me due. 

Losses occasioned by Lightning will be paid. The Policies of the Company extend 
to cover Losses occasioned by the Explosion of Gas. 

The Company is ready. to receive applications for agencies in those Towns and Dis- 
tricts in which it is not at present represented. Application to be made to the Secretary. 

N.B—ABOLITION OF ‘THE GOVERNMENT DUTY.—From and after Mid- 
summer, 1869, all Fire Assurances are exempt from the payment of Government Duty. 

Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal), and any information needful to effect Life or Fire 
Assurances, may be obtained on application to the Office, No. 92, Cheapside, London, 
or to any of the Company’s Agents, 

November, 1869. b 
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BRITISH ALMANAS ADVERTISING SHEET. 


Clergy Assurance Soriety. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 
OFFICE, 2, BROAD SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 


atrons, 
HIS GRACE THE we, OF CANTERBURY. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


President. 
THE RIGHT HON. AND RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Erustees. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER: 
THE ARCHDEACON OF MAIDSTONE. 


directors. 
Chairman.—THE. EACON OF LONDON. 
Deputy. Chairman.—THE HON. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
THE ARCHDEACON OF MAIDSTONE. 
THe DEAN OF MANCHESTER. 
Rsv. CHARLES. MARSHALL, M.A. 
Rev. CANON NEPEAN, M.A. 
TuE AKCHDEACON OF NOTTINGHAM. 


Rey. W. H. DICKINSON, M.A. Bey. WILLIAM WEBSTER, M.A. 

ROBERT FEW, Eso. Tue ARCHDEACON OF WESTMINSTER. 

Rev. J. D. GLENNIE, M.A. Rev. 8. C. WILKS, M.A. 

CHRISTOPHER HODGSON, Ese, M.A. Rev. DAVID WILLIAMS, M.A. 

Rev. CANON LONSDALE, M.A. F. L. WOLLASTON, Ese., M.A. 

—Messrs. LEE & BOLTON, No. 2, Broad Sancti 
MILDER Esq.—CHARLES BARBER, Esq.—ROBERT J. LODGE, Esq. 
Rev. ALEXANDER WILSON, M.A. 
Bankers. —MESsRS. courts & 00. Actuary.—STEWART HELDER, Esq. 
Consulting Actuary—CHARLES ANSELL, Esq., F.R.S. 
Physician.—Dz. STONE, 13, Tigo Be Street, W. Secretary.—REV. JOHN HODGSON,, M.A. 


The clergy and all others qualified to make Assurances upon Life in this Society are 
informed that Assurances upon Life may be made upon payment of Reduced Annual 
Premiums, viz. upon payment of “ four-fifths” of the rates chargeable according to the 
Society’s Table, subject to certain conditions. A Prospectus setting forth the table of 
a aa special conditions referred to, may be had by application at the 


Bonus.—The whole available Bonus is the sole property of Life Assurers; no et 
whatever is taken from it to be shared amongst proprietors. At theend of every 
year, profits are equitably apportioned amongst existing Life Assurances. By means of 
Bonus upwards of One Hundred of the earlier Life Assurances have been relieved 
yment of ergy Premiums, and additions made to sums 


to the increase of the 


ext Bonus in 1871. share therein. 


ASSURANCES ma effected on SURVIVORSHIPS, 
&c. &c., as stated in the Society's tus, to any amount 
not exceeding £7,500. 

cations for Prospectuses, or further information, to. be made at the Office, 

2, BROAD SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 

This Society is strictly confined to the Clergy of the Church of England and of the 
Wives and Families, and the near relations of them- 

ves ves. 

Prospectuses, Bonus Accounts, &c., to be had at the Office, on 
personal application, or by letter. pi 
LIFE ASSURANCE,” by the Rev. Hopcson, M.A., 

e 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


THE 


79, PALL MALL, 


WILLIAM FREDERICK DE LA RUE, Esq., Chairman. 
ROBERT A. GRAY, Esq, Deputy-Chairman,, 


CHARLEs BiscHorF, Esq. Esq. 
Tuomas BopDINGTON, Rose, Esq. 
CHABLES CHATFIELD, "Esq. GEORGE RUSSELL, Esq. 


Sir J. Butter East, Bart., D.C.L. Tuomas Goprrey SAMBROOKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM Guy, M.D:, F.R.S. | Rear-Admiral 
CuarLes THomas Esq. The Rt.Hon.Sir Joun Youne, Bart., K.C.B. 


Josuua Lockwoup, Esq. 
ALLEN, Henry Rose, Esq. 
Medical Officers—J. W. Ocix, M.D.; Wa. Cooxe, Esq., M.D. 
Surgeon—GEroRGE CursHaM, M.D. 


The Business of the Company comprises, Assurances on Lives and Sur- 
vivorships, Granting of Contingent Annuities, Loans 
of Money on Mortgage, &c. 


The realized Assets of this Company are upwards. of Three Millions sterling. 

The Annual Income is about a Half-Million sterling. 

The number of existing: Policies is upwards of Twenty Thousand. 

The total Amount Insured exceeds Thirteen Millions sterling. 

The Divisions of Surplus are Quinquennial, and the whole surplus (less twenty per 
cent. only) is distributed amongst the Assured. 

At the last Division of Surplus the additions to the Sums Assured, under Policies 
effected upon the participating scale, ranged, according to the age of the life assured, 
trom 20 to 70 per cent. of the Premiums paid. 

The Premiums required, although moderate, entitle the Assured to 80 per eent, of 
the Quinqaennial Surplus. 

The Lives Assured are permitted, intime of Peace, without extra charge, to reside in 
any country (Australia and California excepted) north of 33 degrees north latitude, or 
south of 83 degrees south latitude, or to pass by-sea (not being seafaring persons by pro- 


fession) between any places lying north of 33 degrees north latitude, or lying south of 
33 degrees south latitude. 


All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees required on effecting Assurances are paid by the 
Company. 
_ By recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certain restrictions, from Income 
‘Tax, as respects so much of their income as they may devote to Assurance on Lives. 
The Annual Reports of the, Company’s state and progress, Prospectuses, and Forms, 
may be had, or will. be sent, post: free, on application at the Office, or to any of the 
Company’s Agents. io 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


EQUITY AND LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


18, LINCOLN'S-INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 
CAPITAL £1,000,000, FULLY SUBSCRIBED. 


TRUSTEES. 
Tue Ricut Hor, Epwp. Carpwett, M.P. | THe Hon. THR VIcE - CHANCELLOR, 
‘Tue Ricut Hon. ERLE. 
Tue Ricut Hon. Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, | JOHN Clowes, Esq. 


Tuomas GLOVER Kensit, Esq. 
Tue Rreat Hon. Sim J. CoLer peer. 


DIRECTORS. 
GerorcE LAKE Esq., Chairman. 
Joun Moxon Crazon, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Actuary and Secretary—Tuomas Spraccer, Esq., M.A. 


The NEW BUSINESS of 1868 comprised Insurances for £356,833 ; and the Pre- 
miums received thereon amounted to £11,318, 


The total INCOME of 1868 was £126,627, and the outgoings of every description 
£65,332, The available ASSETS at the end of the year were £683,773. 

: The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT now amount to only Four per cent. on the 
ncome. 

The realized PROFITS are ascertained every Five Years; and NINE-TENTHS of the 
whole are divided among the Assured. As considerably more than one-tenth of the 
Profits is derived from Policies which do not participate in the Profits, it will be seen 
that the Assured have greater advantages in this Society than if they formed a Mutuol 
Insurance Company, dividing among Ives the whole of the Profits derived from 
their own Policies. 

At the DIVISION of PROFITS, to 31st December, 1864, the sum of £62,961 6s. was 
divided among the Assured, holding Policies for £1,339,608; and the Reversionary Bonuses 
added to the Policies amounted to £112,000, 


THE FoLttowinc TABLE SHOWS THE TOTAL BONUSES ADDED TO Po.icres of £1,000 
EACH UP TO 31st DEc., 1864:— 


NUMBER OF PREMIUMS PAID. 


‘Twenty. Ten. | 


£ 
303 10 161 10 
342 10 176 0 
385 0 197 0 
411 10 210 O 
438 0 231 O 
ve be 265 
a6 316 10 


The PREMIUMS are calculated for every half-year of Age. 

The CONDITIONS of the POLICIES allow s whose lives are insured to reside 
in any part of the world distant more than 33° from the Equator. 

The Business of the Society includes the PURCHASE and the Granting of LOANS upon 
the security of LIFE INTERESTS and REVERSIONS; also the Granting of IMME- 
DIATE ANNUITIES. 

The ANNUAL REPORTS of the Directors are regularly printed, with full accounts 


of the Receipts and Expenditure, and may be obtained by written or personal application 
at the Office, | 
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20 1000 71:10 
ig 30 1000 77 0 
40 1000 8 0 
Vd 45 1000 90 10 
13 10 
mane! 60 1000 133 10 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


GChe Guardruw Assurance Company. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 
11, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, EC. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £2,000,000. 


Chairman—WILLIAM STEVEN, Esq. 
H. Janson, Esq. 
Henry Hose Berens, Esq. Ricwarp M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hewry Bonyam-Carrer, Esq. Joun G. HUBBARD, 
CHARLES WILLIAM CurTIS, Esq. G. J. SHaw, LEFEVRE, MP. 
F. Devas, Esq. Joun Martin, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. ROWLAND MITCHELL, Esq. 
Sir R. FarquuHar, Bart. JaMEs Morris, Esq. 
James Goopson, Esq. ABRAHAM J. Rosarts, Esq. 
ARCHIBALD HamMILTon, Esq. Henry VIGNE, Esq. 
THomsun Hankey, Esq. 
Auditors. 


Henry S. Tuornton, Esq.; CorneLivs Patng, Esq.; NOEL WHITING, Esq. 
Sec.—Taomas TALLEMACH, Esq. Brown, Esq., Pres. Ins. Actuaries. 
Superintendent of Fire Department—Isaac DELVALLE, Esq. 

Physician—Dr. J. Ruasert Reynowps, F.R.S., 38, Grosvenor Street, W. 
Solicitors—Messrs. PARKIN and Pagpen, 5, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Surveyor—J. JENNtNGS, Esq., Langham Street, W. 

Bankers—Messrs. Maxtin & Co., 68, Lombard Street; Messrs. Courts & Co., 59, Strand. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. : 

Under the Provisions of an Act of Parliament, this Company now offers to new 
Insurers EIGHTY PER CENT, OF THE PROFITS, AT QUINQUENNIAL DIVI- 
SLONS, OR A LOW RATE OF PREMIUM, without participation of Profits. The 
next Valuation will be declared in June, 1870. , ; 

At the last Quinquennial valuation at Christmas, 1864, the Life Assurances in force, 
exclusive of Bonuses thereon, amounted to upwards of £4,500,000, the Income from the 
Life Branch £212,000 per annum, and the Life Assurance Fund exceeded £1,656,000 
invested in first class securities, : 

A Statement of the Assets and Liabilities may be obtained on application. 


Example of Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100. . 


AT DEATH. At Age of 60, |’ Av DEATH. At Age of 60, 
or upon 


Without Without 
Profits. Profits. | Profits. 


£ 8s. d. 
217 0 
3 611 
40 0 
| 6 0 0 


N.B.—The limits for Foreign Residence and Travel have been recently greatly 
extended, and in certain cases Policies may be issned free from all restrictions. 
No expense incurred beyond payment of premium. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Insurances against loss and damage by Fire are effected upon every kind of Propert: 
at home and abroad. 


The Duty to Government is now abolished, thereby reducing the Annual Charge for 
{nsurance on ordinary risks to 1s. 6d. for £100. nae 


No expense is incurred on effecting an Insurance, or in transferring Insurances from 
other Offices, beyond the payment of the Premium. 


Forms of Proposal, Prospectus, &c., may be obtained from the Office. 
T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


| 
Directors. i 
| 
| 
above | Profits. Profits. 
20 | 21 113 3) 25 9 5 3 9 a. 
25 | 25 117 4] 214 2 722 
30 | 210 7| 227/355 1019 3 
35 | 217 0| 409 
: 
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HAND-IN-HAND 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY, 
1, NEW BRIDGE 8T., BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, F.C. 


Instituted in 1696.—Extended to Life Insurance, 1836, 


DIRECTORS. 


The Hon. WILLIAM ASHLEY. T. FULLER MAITLAND, Esq. 
T. PALMER CHAPMAN, Esq. SOHN SPERLING, Esq. 

Gen. the Hon. Sir EDWARD CUST. ' GORDON E. SURTEES, Esq. 
JOHN LETTSOM ELLIOT, Esq. THOMAS TURNER, Esq. 
JOHN GURNEY HOARE, Esq. F. MAITLAND WILSON, Esq. 
FREDERICK LOCKER, Esq. W. ESDAILE WINTER, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
Colonel the Hon. P. F. CUST. JOHN LETTSOM ELLIOT, Esq. ANDREW JOHNSTON, Esq., M.P. 
Bankers—Messrs. GOSLINGS and SHARPE, 19, Fleet Street. 
‘ Physician—THOMAS K. CHAMBERS, M:D., 64, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. 
Solicitors—Messrs. NICHOLL, BURNETT, and NEWMAN, 8, Howard Street, Strand. 
Actuary and Secretary—JAMES M. TERRY, Esq. 
Assistant Secretary—BENJAMIN BLENKINSOP, Esq. 
Assistant Actuary—JAMES TERRY, Esq. 


The oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded and still conducted 


on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to Members in each Department. 

The whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst the Members 
of Five Years’ standing and upwards—there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for the current year 
on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the Old Series, and 50 per cent, for the 
New Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies (charged at 1s. 6d. per 
cent.) is 66 per cent, 


The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents, persous of good position 
and character, 


24th DECEMBER, 1868. 
Claims paid on Life Policies to this date £738,092. 
Returned in Abatement of Premiumsdo. .... 555,544. 


ASSETS. 
Accumulated Fund . . . £1,252,174. 


Present Value of Life Premiums 1,271,369. 
LIABILITIES. 
Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,166,596), . .£1,542,361. 
Present Value of Life Annuities (£8,737 per Annum) 68,295. 
_ Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the Office, may be had on 
application to the Secretary. 
By order of the Board, 
JAMES M. TERRY, Actuary and Secretary. 
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THE 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


81, King William Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1806. 


PRESIDENT—BARON HEATH. 
LVICE-PRESIDENT—ALFRED HEAD, Esq. 


TRUSTEES. 


FRANCIS HENRY MITCHELL, Esq. GEORGE FRED, POLLOOK, Esq. 
DAVID SALOMONS, Esq., M.P. . JAMES EWING MATHIESON, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 


JOHN BAGGALLAY, Esq. | CHARLES J. FURLONGER, Esq. 
WILLIAM CORRIE, Esq. | HENRY 8S. KING, Esq. 

JOHN COSTEKER, Esq. - JOS. JOHNSON MILES, Esq. 
HENRY T. CURTIS, Esq. ROBERY POTT, Esq. 

THOMAS DEVAS, Esq. S. WILLIAM SILVER, Esq. 
SAMUEL FISHER, Esq. W. FLEXMAN VOWLER, Esq. } 


Has Policies now in force amountingto . £7,300,000 

Has a Fund Invested in First Class Securi- 
tiesofmorethan . « 8,000,000 

Has Paid Policy Claims amounting to . . 5,540,000 


The AssociaTION employs No AGENTS, and pays No CoMMISSION 
in any shape, for the introduction of Policies, 
Its expenses are small, being little more than Three per cent. of 
its gross income. 
It investigates its affairs every year, and applies the surplus 
Y in reduction of the Premiums, which by this means have 
been reduced, on the average, One per cent. per annum for the last 
29 years, and this increasing rate of reduction is expected to continue. 


PREMIUMS commenced before JANUARY, 1856, are reduced 89 per cent. 
™ a JULY, 1865, will be reduced 79 
i commencing NOW are expected to be reduced 771 


These reductions commence after the 7th payment. 


EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 


” 


September, 1869. 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
For Fire, Life, Marie Assurances, 


_ Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720. 


OFFICES—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.Cc.; AND 
No. 7, PALL MALL, 8. 


James Biytu, Esq., Governer. 
Epwin Gower, Esq., Sub-Governor, 
Davip PowELL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


Directors. 

NatH. ALEXANDER, Esq. Bonamy Dosrer, Esq, Henry J.B. KENDALL, Esq. 

J. A. ARBUTHNOT, Esq. Joun ENTWISLE, Esq. C#ar_es LYALL, Esq. 

Harvey Branp, Esq. GrorceE L. M. Gress, Cart. R. W. PELLY, R.N. 
_ Evwarp Bopp, Esq. Rosert GILLESPIE, Esq. 

ALFRED D. CHAPMAN, Esq. Harry Geo: Gorpon, P.F.ROBERTSON, Esq. 

Mark CoLtet, Esq. A. C. GuTHRIE, Esq. Rosert Kyrik, Esq. 

Str F, Currte, Bart. Joun A. Hankey, Esq. Lewis A. WALLACE, Esq. 

F, G. Datcety, Esq. Louts Hutu, Esq. B. Watsoy, Esq. 

Secretary.—Joun P, LAURENCE, Esq. Actuary.—ArtTHUR H. Barer, Esq. 


Underwriter —JoHn ANTHONY Rucker, Esq. 
Manager of the Fire Department.—Tuos. B. BATEMAN, Esq. 
Physician.—Epwakp Ciapton, M.D., St. Thomas’s-street, Southwark. 


West End Office, No. 7, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Henry Kuinescore, Esq. WILLIAM Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


The expenses of management are paid by the Corporetion, and not charged to the 
Life Assurance Funds—an advantage Tyorded by no other Office. 


Assurances may be effected without Participation in Profits, at low rates of Premium, 
or with Participation in Profits, upon either of the following plans, viz. : 


The Profits being appropriated as an Annual Abatement of Premium on Policies of 


Five Years standing, the abatement from the original Premium for the year 1868 was 
at the rate of 40 per cent. 


The Profits being appropriated at the end of every Five Years, either in increase of 
the Sum Assured, or as an immediate Cash payment. At the last division made to the 
ist December, 1865, the Cash Bonus amounted to more than 28 per cent. of the Pre- 
miums paid during the quinquennial period, the corresponding Reversionary Bonus 
averaging nearly two per cent, per annum on the Sum Assured, 


Enlarged limits for Foreign ‘Travelling and Residence, without any extra charge ; also, 
moderate and uniform rates for ail ge oma climates have been adopted, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Fire Insurances effected at Moderate Rates upon every Description of Property. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


Martne InsuRANCES can be effected at the HEAD OFFICE of the Corporation, and 
at CatcuTTA, Mapras, Bombay, Kone, and SHANGHAI. 
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Barth British and Wercantile 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1809, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acts of Parliament. 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Proprietors, held in Edin- 

burgh, on 1st March, 1869, Joan Waite Carter, Esq., in the Chair, a, 
Report by the Directors was read, showing the following results for the 

1868 :— 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The Net Premiums during the year amounted to . . £415,544 


During the year 1867 the Net Premiums were . . . 383,985 
Showing. an increase in 1868 of . . £81,559 


The Total Losses by Fire during the year amounted to . £222,792 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
New Policies were issued, insuring. . . £738,582 


and adding to the Revenue in New Premiums the sum of 23,574 


ANNUITY DEPARTMENT. 

41 Bonds were granted, for which was received the sum of £17,268 
During the year 36 Annuities fell in, relieving the Com- 

pany ofannual payymentof . . . .... 1,305 


On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by George A. Jamieson, 
Esq., the Report was unanimously approved of, and a Dividend was 
declared at the rate of £12 per cent. (equal to 15s. a Share), and a 
Bonus of £4 per cent. (or 5s. per share), making in all 20s. a Share on 
the paid-up Capital Stock of the Company, payee on 15th March, 
free of Income Tax. 

After paying this Dividend and Bonus, and all expenses, the result 
of the business for the year has been to add £44,452 to the Reserves 
of the Company. 

The Fund now amountsto . . . . . £485,668 
The Annual Revenueto. . . . . . 801,801 


And the Total Accumulated Fund to . . 2,888,118. 


CHIEF OFFICES. | 
LONDON, 61, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
West Enp Orrtce, 8, Warsrioo Prace, 
EDINBURGH, 64, PRINCES STREET. 
By Order, = 
F. W. LANCE, 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


No. 50, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


Invested Capital, £1,773,032. Annual Income, £223,667. 
Bonuses Declared, £1,780,651. 
Claims Paid since the Establishment of the Office, £4,312,002. 


The Directors of the PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE feel it to be their duty at 
the present time to place before their policy-holders and the public such a 
statement of the affairs of the Office as shall be intelligible to every reader ; 
they have therefore prepared Tables in which are produced in detail the sums 
insured at each age by all their policies now in existence, and the annual 
premiums payable to the Office. These show an wiltimate liability of 
£5,025,310 6s. 1d. and a present annual income from premiums of 
£141,682 13s. 8d. 

A third Table shows that in addition to this annual income the assets, 
realized and invested, amount to £1,772,363 19s., producing in like manner 
an annual income in the shape of interest. 

So far this is a simple statement of an ordinary account. The question now 
to be determined by an actuarial operation is how far will these assets and 
incomes serve to realize the five millions of liability, The answer is given— 
a surplus of £367,459 being shown as the result, 

The solemn declaration which accompanies the original statement, and the fact 
that the accounts are open to the criticism of the whole Society of Actuaries 
and of all the Managers of the Life Offices of the United Kingdom, must be 
held a sufficient proof of their correctness until the reverse be shown. 

The Tables referred to may be obtained upon application at the Head Office 
of the Society, No. 50, Regent Street, W.; or at the City Office, No, 14, 
Cornhill, E.C. 


Examples of Bonuses added to Policies issued by 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


Annual * Amount with 
Premium. Bonus Additions. 


£ 8d. £ s. d. 
194 15 10 11,658 9 2 
36 16 2,182 11 8 
155 16 8,883 5 4 
18 8 1,062 19 7 
38 19 1,806 15 10 
31 16 896 6 2 
22 13 73211 8 


JOHN HODDINOTT, Secretary. 
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me 1825 
| 8.452 1834 
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EQUITABLE ASSURANCE ‘SOCIETY. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES: 
No. 11, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Directors. 
Tue Ricut Hon. Lorp Trepecar, President. 

FREDERICK PoLLocK, Esq.. and James SPICER, Esq., Vice- Presidents. 
FREDERICK CowPEr, Esq. RICHARD GOSLING, Esq. Grorce SCovELt, Esq. 
CHARLES CURLING, Esq. HarpwIick, Esq. JOHN Cuas. TEMPLER, Esq. 
Wicuram Epwarps, Esq. Str W.C. James, Bart. Ricnarp Twinine, Esq. 
GEORGE FEnninG, Esq. JOHN ALLDIN Moore, Esq. | JOHN WALTER, Esq., M.D. 

The EQUITABLE, established in 1762, is the oldest Mutual Life Office in the 
United Kingdom. 
The entire profits are divisible among its members, no portion of the same being 
diverted either for “commission” to agents or for dividends on shares. 
During the century of its existence it has paid £19,000,000 in claims, and £17,800,000 
for bonuses on the same. 
The Invested Capital on the 30th of June, 1869, consisted of— 
£2,614,517 15 2 Cash advanced on Mortgage. 
580,000 O O Stock in the 3 per Cent. Reduced Bank Annuities, 
5, Stock in the 3 per Cent. Consolidated Bank Annuities. 
200,000 Stock in the New 3 per Cent. Annuities. 
540,000 Cash advanced on Debentures guaranteed by the Secretary 
of State for India. 
75,000 Cash advanced on English Railway Debentures. 
180,150 Cash advanced on Security of Policies. 
The Reserve at the last rest, in December, 1859, exceeded £770,000, as a basis for 
future divisions, 
Loans on Policies.—The Directors make advances on deposit of the Policies. 
em A Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from Eleven to One o' Clock, to 
receive Proposals for new Assurances; and a Short Account of the Society may 
be had on Application, personally or by post, at the Office. 


THE 


General Rebersionery Investment Company. 


Office—No. 5, WHITEHALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
Further Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 14 and 15 Vict. cap. 130. 
CAPITAL £500,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Grorce Percy Exiorr, Esq. 
THomas Hotcomse, Esq. 
Tuomas BLACKALL, Esq., M.D. THOMAS GopFREY SAMBROOKE, Esq. 
Joun CHAVE Luxmoorz, Esq. Seymour TEULON, 
Colonel Josern W. JasPeR OUSELEY. Henry. WALMISLEY, 


Auditors—Wma. R. Barker, Esq., Geo. Hucues, Esq., and Cas, H. Savory, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. DRoMMOND. 
Solicitors—Messrs. C. J. & H. SHousxwer, 1, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


The business of this Company consists in the PURCHASE of, or LOANS upon, 
REVERSIONARY INTERESTS, vested or contingent, in Landed or Funded Property, or 
Securities; also 
Lire IyTERests in Possession, as well as in Expectation; and 
Poxictes of InsuRANCE upon LIvEs. 
Loans upon Reversions may be obtained either at an Annual Interest, or in con- 
sideration of deferred charges, payable upon the Reversions falling in. : 
IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES are likewise granted upon the latter ——— to persons 
entitled to Reversionary Interests, who may thus obtain an income until their property 
falls into possession, without being called upon for any payment until that event. 
\ Prospectuses and Forms of Proposals may be obtained from the Secretary, to whom 
all communications should be addressed. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
WM. BARWICK HODGE, Actuary and Secretary. 
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GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
. WITH POWER TO HOLD LAND BY GIFT, PURCHASE, OR BEQUEST. 


LORD HOUGHTON. 

Tux HON, ARTHUR KINNAIRD, M.P. 

J. TIDD PRATT, Esa., F 

THOMAS G. SAMBROOK ee 

Tus EARL OF SHREWSBURY AND TALBOT, 
W. JESSE STREET, 

F. PATEY CHAPPELL, Ese. EDWARD THORNTON, Ese 

W. TIMBRELL ELLIOTT, Ese. W. FOSTER WHITE, Ese. 

JOHN WILLIAM HALE, Ese. EDWARD WILDER, Esq, 

EDWARD B. HARTOPP, Esa., M.P. T. PARRY WOODCOCK 


Secretary—Mns. DAVID LAING. 
os WILLIAM KLUGH, Esq., 32, Sackville Street, W. 
to the Provident Fund—JOHN EVEREST, Esa, 

The objects of iatouee Society are— 

Temporary Assistance to Governesses in distress, afforded privately and 
delicately, through the Ladies’ 

Annuity Fund. Elective Annuities to Aged Governesses, secured on invested 
capital, and thus independent of the prosperity of the Institution. 

Provident Fund. Provident Annuities purchased by Ladies in ‘way con- 
nected with Education, upon Government Security, agreeably to the Act.of Parliament. 
‘This branch includes a Savings Bank. 

* A Home for Governesses during the intervals between their engagements. 


A System of Registration, entirely free of expense. 
An Asylum for the Aged, 


_ Membership consists in the payment of an annual Guinea, or of Ten Guineas in 
one sum. Subscribers are entitled to vote for Annuities in the proportion of one Vote 
- each Annual Half-Guinea not in arrear, and for each Donation. of Five Guineas. 


Subscriptions are due on the 1st of January, and ,con always be remitted by Post Office 
Order, or by a Cheque. crossed ‘ Sir S, Scott & Co.’ 


Vondon and Provincial Lavo Assurance Society, 


0. 21, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 


ABBOTT, CHARLES James, Esq., New Inn. _| Law, H. Esq irman. 
BuNNerr, RowLaND Neyrrr, Esq.,Lincoln’s Inn, Kaw 
Broxam, ©. J., Esq., 1, Lincoln’s inn Fields. LEFROY, G. B., Esq., 
CHOLMKLEY, STEPHEN, Esq.. Lincoln’s Inn Fields.. | | Locks; Joun, 'Esq., M.P., ‘temple. 

Eu Perer, Esg., Q-C., Park Crescent. Lortus, Tuomas, Esq., New Inn. 
FAaN«,W. D., Esq., Norwood Hall, Southwell, Notts. Lucas, CHARLES Ko+E. Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 
FREEMAN, LUKE, Esq., Coleman Street. EWARD, SAMUEL, Esq,, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
GASELEE, Mr. Serjeant, M.P., Serjeants’ Im. ~~ “SrILL, KoBEKT, Esq-, Lincoln’s Inn. 
WILLIAM HENRY, Esq., _ JoHN, Esq., Old Jewry 

HEDGES. Wallingf Esq., 55, Inn Fields. 
Horx-Scort, J. R., Esq., Q.C. Semple, Ghirman, 

Jay, SAMUKI, Esq., Lincoln's 


Auditors. 
Roperrs, South Square, Gray’s Inn. Jos1an Esq., Tetbury. 
J.W. Taylor, Great James St., Bedford Rew. STERLING WFSTHOR?, Ipswich. 
Physician—H. Prrman, M.D., 28, Gordon Square. H. BUBN«, , Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Bankers—UNI0N BaNK OF LONDON (Temple Bar Branch). Actuary & Day, 


The Society commenced business in the year 1846, 
Ona the 3ist December, 1868,— 

The total amount of existing Assurances was, we 
The Society’s Investments amounted to 
The Annual Premium Income in 1868 was .. aa 
The Expenses of Management were .. ee lee 
The Premiums on New Assurances were. 

" From the above statement it appears that, after the ‘operations of 23 years only, the 
Society had in hand assets amounting to nearly. 20. per cent. of the existing Assurances, 
—un amount equivalent to 64 years’ purchase of the present Annual Premiums : the 
expenses of management being 34 per cent, only on the total income, 

FOUR-FIFTHS OF THK PROFITS.divided. amongst the Assured every Five Years. 
Persons insured Two Years, dying before the division, yar in Profits. 

Tue Revérsionary Bonuses,added to the Policies in this, Society have amounted, on the 
average, to Two per cent. per Annum on the sum assured, 
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PELICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70, Lombard St., City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 


DIRECTORS. 
HENRY R. BRAND, Esq. M.P. KIRKMAN D. HODGSON, Esq. 
OCTAVIUS E. COOPE, Esq. HENRY LANCELOT HOLLAND, Esq. 
JOHN COOPE DAVIS, Esq. SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart, F.RS. 
HENRY FARQUHAR, Esq. JOHN STEWART OXLEY, Esq. 
CHARLES EMANUEL GOODHART, Esq., BENJAMIN SHAW, E:q. 

JAS. A. GORDON, Esq,, M.D. F.RS. MARMADUKE WYVILL, Jun., 


FINANCIAL POSITION. 
Total Amount Insured with Bonus Additions. . . . . . . £8,007,481 


Accumulated Funds . . . . - « 1,237,253 


Annual Revenue from Premiums. . .. . 
from Interest. . . 


The whole invested in Government, Real, and other first-class Securities, in addition 
to which the assured have the guarantee of a large and wealthy proprietary. 
For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply at the Offices as above, or to the 


Agents of the Com 
yt soe ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D, 1806. 


DIRECTORS. 
i Heut-Gen, Su PL ‘LAWRENCE, 


J. GODDARD, 
. HUDSON, 'Esq., 


H. LONGDEN, Esq. 


The ROCK BIFE ASSURANCE which bas been 
established upwards of Half a. Century, has an Accumulated Fuand of 


more than Three Millions Sterling, invested in MORNE on cant and 
other, first-class Securities :— 


Viz., on the 20th August, 1863... is 
Sum Assnred—lInclusive of Bonus Additions—at- that date 5,380,750" 2 
Estimated Liability thereon (Northampton Table of — 3 -_ 
Cept. interest) 1,481,569. 0 4 
That is lets than one-half the Pund invested 
Total Amount of Bonus Additions made to Policies . ‘ss 2,895,059 7 9 
Amount of Profits divided for the Seven Years ending 2othvAbguet, 532,369. 8 
fetal Claims paid—Inclusive “Of Bonus ‘Aaditions” «6,627,044 7 7 
es of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, as well as of the Periodical Valu- 
at my Accounts, ‘Tables of. Rates, and every information to be obtained on application. 


AYDEN, Actuary. 


‘TWINING, 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


- Established A.D, 1720, by Charter of King George the First, and confirmed by Special 


Acts of Parliament. 
Cnrer Orrice, Royat ExcHanGe, Loxpon; BRANCH, 29, PALL MALL. 


Octavius WicRaM, Esq., Governor. 
CHARLES 


James STEwart Hopeson, Esq., Sub- Governor. 


Joun Manntine, Esq., Deputy- 
Directors. 


Rosert Barcray, Esq. 

Joun Garratt Esq. 

Mark Currie CLosE, Esq. 

Epwarp JaMEs DANIELL, Esq. 
Davipson, Esq. 

Lancevor Witttam Dent, Esq. 
ALEXANDER Druce, Esq. 

FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Fsq. 
CHARLES HERMANN GoscHEN, Esq. 
RIVERSDALE WILLIAM GRENFELL, Esq. 


TetLow Hrssert, Esq, 
Hotranp, Esq. 

Ecerton Hussarp, Esq. 

NeviILeE Lussock, Esq. 

GEORGE ForBES MALcoLmsoy, Esq. 
Lorp JosceLinE Wm. Percy. 
Cuarces Rosrxsox, Esq. 

Samuet Leo Scucsrer, Esq. 

Eric CaRRINGTON Esq. 
JOsEPH SomMEs, Esq. 


Francis ALEX. Hamitton, Esq. Wa.ace, Esq. 
Rospert Amapevus Heatn, Esq. Barixc Youne, Esq. 
Medical Referee—SamveEt Souty, Esq., F.R.S. 
Lire, and Marre Assurances on Liberal Terms. 

FIRE DUTY.—This Tax having been abolished. the PREMIUM 
is NOW the only charge for FIRE INSURANCES, 

Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 

The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital- 
Stock, and exemption, under Royal Charter, from the Liabilities of Partnership. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a half. 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERI! P. STEELE, Secretary. 

The Reversionary Bonus on British Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annun) 

upon the sum assured. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


EDINBURGH—6, 8ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON—18, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


In this Society alone, Members can assure with right to Share in 
Whole Profits at Moderate Premiums. 

In other offices they may assure at rates as low, but without any 
prospect of additions; or they may obtain the right to profits, but 
only by payment of excessive rates. 

TRANSFER OF ASSURANCES. 

From its very Moderate Rates this Society is peculiarly suited to 
the case of those who may have reasons for discontinuing their 

licies and assuring afresh in an office of undoubted stability. 
Beven after several years this may be effected without much (if any) 
pecuniary loss. 

REALISED FUNDS, from accumulation of Premiums alone, above 
£1,500,000—the increase in 1868 being no less than £133,000. 

SUBSISTING ASSURANCES, £6,500,000. 

For fall Information as to INVESTMENTS see the Annual Reports, 
of which copies may be had on application. 

The “ Insurance Register”’ (Kent and Co,, London) gives inquirers the 
means of judging as tothe FINANCIAL POSITION of the various offices. 
The facts there brought together show that no office gives evidences of greater 
progress or stability than the Scorrish Provipent Institution. 


7 Governor. 
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NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1830. 


Directors. 
President—James Situ, Esq. Vice-President—Ratrn Rrcarpo, Esq. 
Gerorcr Burnanp, Esq. Grorce NIcHoLas, Esq. 
JOSEPH COLLInG, Esq. Henry Pocock, Esq. 
Tuomas Curtis, Esq. Sicismunp RucKER, 
Tomas Henry Dakyns, Esq. Henry SewELt, Esq. 
RicwarD Gart#, Esq., Q.C. Hon. Gerap C. Tasor. 


Auditors. . 
Lewis C. Bercer, Esq. | Cartyoy HuGues, Esq. | Ww. Jonn Esq. 
Medical Officers—Hersert Davies, M.D., 23, Finsbury Square ; J. Scott, M.D., 
‘ 8, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square. 
Bankevs—Messrs. Rosarts, Lussock, and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. WILDE, HumpHry, WILDE, and BERGER. 
Actuary—CHARLES ANSELL, Jun., Esq. 


[HIS MUTUAL SOCIETY divides its profits every year, 
and all Members’ Policies upon which Five full Yearly Premiums 
have been paid are entitled to participate therein, either by a reduction 


of the Premium for the current year, or by an equivalent Reversionary 
Addition to the Sum Assured, 


The Reduction in Members’ Premiums for the Year ending 24th March, 
1870, is at the rate of £45 cent. ; a Premium of £50 per annum is 
thus reduced to £27 10s. for the current Year. 


November, 1269. Freperick Lock, Manager and Secretary. 
THE NATIONAL 
REVERSIONARY INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


INSTITUTED 1837, 


For the Purchase of Absolute or Contingent Reversions, Life Interests, 
and Policies of Assurance on Lives. 


OFFICE—No, 63, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


JOHN PEMBERTON HeErwoop, Esq.— Chairman. 
Epwin Warp Scapp1ne, Esq.— Deputy-Chairman. 


¥orms for submitting Proposals for Sale may be obtained. at the Offices of the 
Company. G. A. RENDALL, Secretary. 


ROBERT COCKS and CO’S NEW MUSIC. 


PAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the 
‘PLANO. 1702nd Edition. 70 large folio pages. 4s. Order of all musicsellers and 
booksellers, and of the publishers. 

LARKE'S CATECHISM of the RUDIMENTS of 


MUSIC. 125th Edition. Free by post 13 stamps. ‘ Every child learning music 
should have this book.” —Jorning Chronicle. 


(THE HOLY FAMILY: Sacred Pieces by the most cele- 


brated Composers. Arranged by W. H. Catccotr. Piano solos, 12 books, each 5s. 
The same, as piano duets, 6s. each. Flute, violin, and violoncello accompaniments, each 1s. 
All at half price, with an extra stamp for postage. 
To all Teachers of Music.—Robert Cocks and Co.'s Green Catalogue of Popular 
Pianoforte and Vocal Music. Latest Addenda gratis and post free. 


LONDON: NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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AUSTIN’S LECTURES. ON JURISPRUDENCE: 


‘The Philosophy of Positive Law. Revised. Edition, By Rosams Greene 
2 vols. xo, 32s, 


RESEARCHES IN THE HIGHLANDS OF TURKEY. 


In parts little visited of Albania, Montenegro, &. With Notes on the Classical 
Superstitions of the Modern Greek. By Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A. With Map and 
_diilustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, with SPECIMENS from the Chief Writers, plait Chronologically, from 


the Earliest Times to the end of the Georgian era. d by Wixiram Smita, 
LL.D. 2 vols. 16mo, 6d. each. 


THE NORTHERN CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND, 


including York, Riron, DurHaM, CaRLIsLE, CHESTER, and MaNcuzsteR, by 
R. J. Kane, BA. With 60 Illustrations. 2vols. Crown 8vo, 2is, . 


THE ROYAL ENGINEER AND THE ROYAL ESTA- 
BLISHMENTS AT WOOLWICH and CHATHAM. By the Right Hon, Sir 
Francis B. Heap, Bart. With Illustrations, 8vo. 12s. 


MOLECULAR AND MICROSCOPIC SCIENCE. By 
Mary SoMERVILLE. With 180 Iiustrations, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 


A MEMOIR OF JOHN CONOLLY, M.D., D.C-L., com- 


prising a Sketch of the Improved Treatment “of the Insane in Europe and 


America, By Sir James CLARK, Bart. M.LD., F.RS. With a Portrait. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE PARKS, PROMENADES, AND GARDENS OF 
PARIS; pinta 0 and considered in relation to the wants of our Own Cities, and 


Publie and Private Gardens. W. Rosrnsoy, F.L.S. With 400 Illustrations. 
Oo. 188, 


NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU AND ELBA. Being 


a Journal of Occurrences and Notes of Conversations, &c. By the late ho Makes 
General Sir Nett C.B, Portrait. 15s, 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS. A Series of Univer- 
sity Lectures at Oxford. By Professor Burrows, M.A. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d, 


ANNALS OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By Henry 


Hart Mian, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul’s. Second Edition. Portrait and Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 18s. 


THE CONTINUITY OF SCRIPTURE, as declared by 


the Testimony of our Lard and of the Trangelists and stles. Lord 
HATHERLEY. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. ei BY 


[Continued. 
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“NEW WORKS NOW READY—continued. 


LIVES OF LORD LYNDHURST AND LORD 
BROUGHAM. By the late Lord 8vo, 166, 


THE WARRIORS OF THE 1711 CENTURY WHO 


HAVE COMMANDED FLEETS AND ARMIES BEFORE THE ENEMY. By 
Gen. Sir Epwarp Cust, D.C.L. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 188, 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN. RUSSIAN 


AMERICA. By Freperick WHyMPER. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


THE MILITARY FORCES OF THE CROWN; their 


_ Administration and Government, By M.Cuiopg. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


THE BRITISH MISSION TO ABYSSINIA. With 


Notices of the Countries traversed from Massowah, through the Soodan, and back 


to Annesley Bay, from Magdala. By Horuuzp Rassam. Map and Illustrations. 
2 vols, 8vo. 288. 


REMINISCENCES OF ATHENS AND THE MOREA 


during Travels in Greece, in 1839. By the late Eakt or CagNaRvon. Edited by 
the present Earl. With Map. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE NILE AND ITS BANKS, showing their attractions 


to the Archmologist, Naturalist, and General Tourist. By Rev. A. C. Smitn. 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


A RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA; or, Notes on the Re- 
sources and Administration of Turkey, the Condition and Character of . the 


and Mussulman Populations. By Capt. Sr. Cham and C. A. Bropuy. 
vo, 12s. 


TRAVELS IN THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, 
1865-6. A Popular Description of the Islands, their Natural History and Geogra- 
phy. By Asert S. Bickmore, F.R.G.S. With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


SHIPBUILDING IN IRON AND STEEL; a Practical 


Treatise giving Full Details of Construction, Processes of Manufacture and Build- 
ing Arrangements. By E. J. Reep, C.B. With 5 Plans and 250 Woodcuts. 8vo. 


PRINCIPLES AT STAKE: a Series of Essays on Church 


Questions of the Day. By various Authors. Edited by G. H. Sumner, M.A. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


THE STRENGTH OF IRON AND STEEL. By Knorr 
Srrvre, Director of the Institute at Stockholm. With Plates. 8vo. 12s. 


LAST WINTER IN THE UNITED STATES. By Rev. 


F. Baruam Zrncke. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY BY DR. R. G. LATHAM. 


NOW READY, 
Complete in Four Vouumms, 4to. Price £7, bound in cloth and lettered, 


DICTIONARY 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


ROBERT GORDON LATHAM, M.A., M_D., F.RS., &. 


Late Fdlow of King's College, Cambridge; late Professor of English, University 
College, London; Author of * The English pret etc. 


FOUNDED ON THAT OF DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON, AS EDITED BY THE 
REV. H. J. TODD, M.A. 


WITH NUMEROUS EMENDATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


*Dr.'Latwam’s work is not only an Eng- great value lies in the philosophical dis- 
lish Dictionary in the strict meaning of  seftations on the logical value of words, 
the term, but in many important respects and the vast amount of care and ‘learning 
avery valuable addition to our national § with which the derivations are exersplitied. 
lexicography. Though nominally based | To those who take an interest in the 
on Jonnson’s Dictionary, so much of the | science of the filiation of languages the 
original text is discarded as imperfect or | importance of a dictionary.on so-compre- 
erroneous, and the additions in every de- | -hensive a plan cannot be overrated. — 
partment are so numerous and extensive, Morning Star. 
that it may be regarded virtually as a new ‘The special excellence of the present 
book. Still, while thus amplifying and over all previous editions will be found, 
improving the original work until its | no doubt, in the etymological department, 
form can no longer be recognised, ‘Dr. | which replaces the incorrect and often 
LatHaM remains faithful in the main to fanciful derivations of Dr. Jounson’s day 
its general spirit and plan, and his new § with the more accurate conclusions, 
Dictionary may fairly be said to possess especially in the derivations from Teutonic 
many of the characteristic excellencies and | and Scandinavian roots, to which the best 
defects of theold.. . . TheDictionary | modern philologists have advanced their 
deserves to be studied by every one in- | knowledge. It also replenishes the vo- 
terested in the language, and as a book of | cabulary with newly-coined and technical 
reference is admirably fitted for general | words which have lately come into 
usefulness.’—Edinburgh Review. ; fashion; and revises and fortifies the 

‘This Dictionary maintains its charac- original authorities with examples from 
ter as the most complete and able work | more recent and Jiving writers. In most 
of the kind published in this country. _ instances, too, the exact reference is added 
As an ordinary book of reference it fulfils | to the extracts quoted. The Editor's ex- 
all the ‘requisite functions of a lexicon; planatory preface is very interesting and 
but to the student and the scholar its instructive.’—John Bull. 


Lonpon: Longmans and Co.; W. Allan and Co.; Aylott and Co.; 
Bickers and Son; W. and ‘I’. Boone; L. Booth; ‘I. Bosworth: 
E. Bumpus; 8. Capes; J. Cornish; Hatchard and Co.; J. Hearne; 
E. Hodgson; Houlston and Wright; J. Murray; D. Nutt; Richard- 
son and Co.; J. and F. H. Rivington; Smith, Elder, and Co.; 
Stevens and Sons; Whittaker and Co.; Willis and Sotheran; 
G. R. Wright. 

EprxsureH: Maclachlan and Stewart. 
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Editions adapted for the Knapsack or Travelling Bag, appropriate 
for Reading in the Holidays. 


THE STUDENT'S EDITION 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS, Contributed to the “ Edinburgh Review.” New 
edition, complete in one ‘volume. ‘Crown 8vo., price 6s. cloth, 12s, in 
tree-calf’; or 15s. morocco, gilt edges (bound by Riviere). 


Also, uniform with the above :—_ 


THE REY. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS 


WORKS, including his contributions to the “ Edinburgh Review.” New 


Edition, complete in one volume, Crown 8vo., price 68, cloth ; or 12s. 
bound in tree-calf by Riviére. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS or ruz REV. SYDNEY 
SMITH, Edited by his Daughter, Lady HOLLAND, and Mrs, AusTiN. 


New edition, complete in one volume. Crown 8vo., price .6s. cloth; or 
12s, bound in tree-calf by Riviére, 


THE WIT AND WISDOM or tut REV. SYDNEY 


SMITH; a Selection of the most memorable Passages in his Written 


Works, Letters, and Convtieddion, New Edition, Crown 8vo0., price 
3s. 6d. cloth, 


(Eondon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


‘WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169, PICCADILLY, W. 


I. 
THE CHARGE OF THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 


of England, in the case of the Queen against Nelson and Brand. Que 
volume, 8vo., price 4s. 


NATIONALITY ; OR, THE LAW RELATING TO 


Subjects and Aliens. By the Right Hon, Sir ALEXANDER COCKBURN, 
Lord — Justice of England. One vol., 8vo., price 5s. 


III. 


SINCLATR ON ‘GRASSES; a new and cheaper 
heditien, in one volume, 8vo., eae for ty-five plates, price 15s. 


PICTURES OF HUNG ARIAN LIFE ; a Handbook 


for Travellers in Western Hungary. By the ‘Author of “Gheel,” &c. 
One volume, crown 8vo., price ae 6d. Illustrated by the Author. 


GARDENING FOR THE ‘COTTAGE. By 8S. Woop.. 
Price One Shilling. 


WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169, PICCADILLY, We 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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LIST OF THE 


ALMANACS 


FOR THE YEAR 1870, 


COMPANY OF STATIONERS. 


MOORE'S ALMANAC. 


This very popular Almanac, which, besides the usual Calendar, contains a fuller 
account of the Eclipses and Astronomical phenomena of the Year than any publication 
of its class, was lately increased by several pages, giving Lists of the Members of the 
Government, the Houses of Parliament, and other useful‘ information, to which is this 
year added a half-sheet containing a List of the Principal Fairs in England. Price 6d. 


GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC, 


Elegant, useful, and portable, it is essentially adapted for the pocket, not only from 
its miniature size, but from its containing a vast amount of useful and valuable matter 
for occagional reference. Price 6d. 


It is kept by all Booksellers in a variety of bindings, for Presents. 


LADY'S AND GENTLEMAN’S DIARY. 


Adapted, as its name imports, to both sexes, containing Papers and contri- 
buted by some of the first mathematicians of the day, as well as Enigmas and Charades 
for the amusement of the curious in those matters, was lately increased by an additional 
sheet, giving Lists of the Members of the Government, the of Parliament, and 
other useful information. Price 1s. 4d. 


GILBERT'S-CLERGYMAN’S ALMANAC AND WHITAKER’S 
CLERGYMAN’S DIARY, in cloth. 


This Almanac contains a complete Calendar of the Festivals, &c., of the Church of 
England, with the Lessons appointed for every day in the year; a Diary of 90 pases 
for Memoranda; a complete List of the Dignified Clergy of each Diocese in England, 
Wales, Ireland, and the Colonies, with the official Armorial Bearings of each Archbishop 
and Bishop; a List of the Incumbents of London and of parishes within ten miles of 
London; ot the officials of the Universities and Public Schools; of the Head Masters of 
Endowed Grammar Schools; a very complete Peerage, and other information izteresting 
to the Clergy and Laity of England. Price 2s. 6d. 


This Almanac, as well as the following, is to be procured in various bindings. 


CLERICAL ALMANAC. 


NOW CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED AND IMPROVED, contains, besides the 
customary contents of an Almanac, proper Lessons for every day in the year; Transfer 
Days at the Bank, &c.; Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London; Archbishops, 
Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, Queen’s Chaplains, &c. ; Alphabetical Lists of the English, 
Scotch, and Irish Nobility, with their surnames ; Epitome of Assessed Taxes, Stamp 
and Legacy Duties, &. Price 9d. é 


BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION. 
In cloth. Price 4s. 


Tue British ALMANAC. 


Containing the Calendar of Remarkable Days and Terms; Monthly Notices; Sunday 
Lessons; Meteorological Tables and Remarks; Astronomical Facts and Phenomena ; 
‘Tables of the Sun, Moon, and Tides; with a Miscellaneous Register of Information con- 
roar with Government, Legislation, Commerce, and Education ; and various useful 

ables. Price 1s. 


oa. 
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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. 


A Year-Book of General Information ‘for 1870 on Subjects connected with Mathe- 


matics, Geography, 1 Political ony, Public Legislation, 
Statistics, &c, 


JOHN ALMANAC. 


Devoted to an account of the wm gre movements of the Planets, Astronomical, Tide 
and other Tables, with an additional sheet, giving Lists of the Members of the Govern 
ment, the Houses of Parliament, and other useful information. Price 94. 


STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S SHEET ALMANAC. 


On super-royal paper, equally adapted for the Counting-house and the Library, con- 
taining Lists of the chief Officers of State, Judges, Public Offices, London Bankers and 
Insurance Offices, with very copious Postal Information, is embellished with a View or 
may be had at 3s. each. a A cy ry 


LONDON SHEET ALMANAC. 


On thick drawing paper for the table. This elegant and ghee a little Almanac, con- 
taining much information, is also printed on a thin pt it for binding ina 
variety of styles suited to all tastes and fancies. It is this ie ornamented with a 
VIEW OF THE NEw MEat Market. Price 6d. 


WING’S SHEET ALMANAC. 


VESTRY ALMANAC. 


For Ecclesiastical and Parochial Purposes, printed on a aes sheet ; is intended to 
assist the CLERGY with reference to various periodical returns pequired of them, as well 
Parochial Officers, Clerks, and others, 


COUNTY ALMA 
(PRICE SIXPENCE EACH), | 
With various useful TABLES, particularly adapted to each County, vis. viz. 2 


Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Essex, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. 
Cornwall, Devonshire, Somersetshire, and Dorsetshire. 


Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, and 
South Wales. 


Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Ely, Huntingdonshire, and Bedford- 
hi 


Warwickshire, Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire. | 

Cheshire, Lancashire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, and North Wales. 

Wiltshire, Hampshire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire. 

Yorkshire, Durham, Northumberland, Westmoreland, and Cumberland 


The Statroners’ Company’s ALMANACS are“distinguished by the Arms 
\ of the Company, and by the words,— 
“Printed for the Company or STATIONERS, — 
“ And sold by JoserH GREENHILL, at their Hatt, 
“ LupegaTe Hii, Lonpon.” 
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Good words are worth much and cost little.” —HERBERT. 


Sixpence Monthly,, Illustrated. 


WORDS. 


Eprrep sy NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 


ONE OF HEB MAJESTY’S: CHAPLAINS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1870. 


The Publishers beg to announce that they have. made arrangements for the 
following important Works. appearing in GoopD, WORDS next yeax : 


DAYS IN UPPER INDIA. 


By Norman Macteop, D.D. 
To be begun in January, and continued 
throughout the Year. 


FERNYHURST COURT. 
A New One Volume Story. 
By the Author of ‘Stone Edge.’ 
To be begun in May, and continued till 
completed. 


VISITS to the VAUDOIS and 
the CAMISARDS. 
By S. SmiLes, Author of ‘ Self Help.’ 
To be begun in January, and continued 
throughout the Year, 


IV. 


A SERIES OF TWELVE) 
By the Author of * Doctor Antonio.’ 
By. the Rev. W. FLEMING STEVENSON, | 


PAPERS. 


Author of ‘ Praying and Working,’ 


To be begun in January, and continued |. 
—— LETTERS FROM THE 


v. 
‘GOOD WORDS’ LECTURES 
IN SCIENCE. 
By Eminent Authors. . 
To be begun in tha Years continued 


4 


VI. 
DOROTHY FOX. 
A New Three: Volume Story. 


By the Author of ‘ How it. all, Hap- 
pened.” 
To be begun in. January, and, continued 
throughout the Year. 


Vu. 
WORKING PEOPLE, and 
How they Live. 


By ‘Goon Worps’ CoMMISSIONER. 


To be begun.in January, and continued 
throughout the 


Year. 


CARLINO. 


A New One Volume Story. 
To be begun in January, and continued 
‘ till completed. 


Ix, 


TROPICS... 
, By CuarRLes Author of 
‘ Westward, Ho !” 


To be begun in March, and continued till 
the end of the Year. 


In addition to the above, there will also be Contributions by many 
of the other Authors whose contributions have raised “Goop Worps’ to 


its high position. 


STRAHAN & 00, PUBLISHERS. 
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LIST OF WORKS 
on 
ASSURANCE (LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE), ANNUITIES 
FRIENDLY AND BUILDING SOCIETIES; &c., 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES AND EDWIN LAYTON, 
Booksellers and Wrinters, 
FLEET STREET anv GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON. 


| RICHARD ATKINS (of the Sun Fire Office). 


THE. AVERAGE: CLAUSE. Hints on the Settlement: of Claims 
for Losses by Fire under Mercantile Policies. Crown 8vo., pp. 108, cloth, 5¢: 


W. DOWNING FG. 


RULES, FORMULA, AND TABLES FOR THE VALUATION 
OF ‘ESTATES, whether Freehold, Copyhold,.or Leasehold, in Possession or ‘ip Re- 
version, and dependent on Terms of certain duration or on a Life or Lives; with 
New Ri Rules and Tables for ascertaining the correct. market value or fair price to be 
given for Annuities, Reversions, Advowsons, and Next Presentations, in order to 
secure to.the purchaser a.certain. rate of interest on equitable-termss. and a Set of 
Conversion ‘Lables, for aseertaining from the price of an Amnuity the cost of a 
Reversion, to allow the ar om a given rate of interest. with. security. Second 
kdition. Demy 8vo., 


Il. 
PRACTICAL RULES. FOR. VALUERS, with Notes on the 


Valuation of Freeholds, Leaseholds for Lives or for Years, Copyholds, Advowsons, 
and Next. Presentations; also on Claims for Compensation for Property taken or 


damaged by the Construction of Railways or other Public Works. Third Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo., sewn, 1s. 6d. 


MORRICE A, BLACK. 
L 


A CHRONOLOGICAL AND STATISTICAL CHART OF THE 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATIONS ESTABLISHED IN THE UNITED 


KINGDOM, from 1706 to 1863; showing ~—— were and how they disappeared. 
Mounted.in cloth case, 166.; oron Roller, 21s. 


AN ANALYSIS OF MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES’ 
ACCOUNTS, sport Be the Losses, Liabilities, and Assets; together with a Table 
ee en experience of Twelve Offices, Demy 8vo. sewn, pp. 24. 


WILLTAM BRINTON, M.D. (The Late).. 


ON THE MEDICAL SELECTION OF LIVES FOR ASSUR- 
ANCE. Fourth Edition. By Dr; Harley. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


CHARLES JOHN BUNYON, M.A. (Barrister-at-Law). 
I 


THE LAW OF FIRE: INSURANCE. 8vo. cloth, pp. 291, 16s. 


IL 
THE LAW OF LIFE, ASSURANCE, inaluding the Formation, 
Constitution, and Amalgamation of ‘Assurance mpanies, Assignments and 
Equitable Liens arising in connection with Life Politiens and an Introductory 
Chapter on the Amendment of the Law. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. , 308. . 


(Continued. 
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LAYTONS’ LIST OF WORKS—continued. 


DAVID CHISHOLM. 
COMMUTATION TABLES; for Joint Annuities and Survivorship 


Assurances, for every Combination of Two Lives, according to Carlisle Mortality HM 
3, 33, 4, 5, and 6 per Cent. Interest; with Tables of Annuities and Assurances on 
‘Single Lives, and other useful Tables... 2 vols. super royal 8yo., 4l. 4s. 


GRIFFITH DAVIES, F.RS., 
Late Actuary to the Guardian Assurance Company, 
Interest Society. 


TREATISE ON ANNUITIES, with numerous Tables based on 


the Experience of the Equitable Society and on the Northampton Rate of Mortali 


OLINTHUS GREGORY DOWNES, F.R.A.S. 


TRANSLATION OF QUETELETS LETTERS ON THE 


LARGE OR SMALL PARCELS OF BOOKS PURCHASED OR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 
Complete Catalogue to be had Post-free on application. 


London: CHARLES & EDWIN LAYTON, 150, Fleet Street. 


Just Published, in 8vo., price 18s., 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER; 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1868; being 
the Sixth Volume of an improved Series, 


The Volumes for 1863 to 1887 are still to be had, price 18s. each, — 


LONDON: RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE ; 
| AND THE OTHER PROPRIETORS. 


DR. ROBERTS’S CELEBRATED OINTMENT, called 


“THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND,’ 


recommended to the public as an unfailing remedy for wounds of te 
a acertain remedy for ulcerated sore legs, burns, scalds, bruises, chilblains, 
scorbutic —— and pimples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, sore heads, sore 
breasta, piles, &c. Sold in pots 13}d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., 118., and 22s. each.—And his 


PILULA ANTI-SCROPHULA, OR ALTERATIVE PILLS, 


Proved by sixty years’ experience to be one of the best alterative medicines for purifying 
the blood and assisting nature in her operations. They form a mild and superior family 
aperient, that may be taken at all times without confinement or change of diet. Sold 
at 134d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., 11s., and 22s, each, 

PREPARED ONLY BY 


BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport, Dorset, 


' AND SOLD BY ALL MEDICINE VENDORS. 


BOND'S GENUINE INDELIBLE MARKING INK, 
Without preparatiop, which is warranted to possess the highest state of Chemical 
Durability : a preventive from any loss of Wearing Apparel by fraud, mistake, 
or otherwise, ttl 


also in pedestal and flat cases, 1s. or 6d. 
Manufactured and sold by D, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 11, Cross Street, Nile 


— Hoxton New Town. "Be EG discount allowed to Wholesale 
Agents, Fleet Street, London. 
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Rife Assurance ‘Society, 
LONDON, 
_ ESTABLISBED 1925. INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 


to Winchester, Eton, Harrow, Rug Paul's, 
_ Westminster, and other Foundation hid. 


SIDENT.| 
HIS GRACE ARCEIRALD CAMPBELL, LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
DIRECTORS. 

ALDERSON, Esq., M.D. The Bt Rey. the Lord Bishop of WixcHEs- 
Nucent Bankes, Esq. 

Bartow, Esq. The R Rt. Hon Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
Sir Epwaro M. Butter, Bart., M.P. EpwarD RoMILLy, Esq. 

Lord Riem#aRrD CAVENDISH. The Most Hon. the Marquis of Satispury. 


Sir Ropgat CHARLES Bart. 
Francis H. Dickison, K Sir THomas. Watson, Bart.; M.D. 
Sir Francts H. Dore, Bart. The Rt. Hon. James SrvartT Wort 


Rosert Hoox, J. Copter Wray, Esq. (Chairman), 
ARTHUR THOMAS LEIN; Esq, 


of Capital ariginsliy Subscribed £600,000, been 


Amount accumulated from Premiums 915,000 

AnnualIncome . 

Amount of Policies in existence and Outstanding Additions 


By which is sep that this 
ty possesses ple 


‘The Rt. Hon, Spencer H. WALPOLE, M.I’. 


The advantages of this Society are as follows:— 
It is Incorporated by RoyaL CHARTER. 
may be effected on the Lives of all persons a are, or ave 
been, on’ the Books of a University, or educated at any College, Hall, Founda- 
tion School, or other Institution for the purposes of Education in the United 
Kingdom, 

NINE-TENTHS of the PROFITS are appropriated to the Assured. 

The Society is based on a better: principle than that of a Mutual Assurance 
Society, as the Assured are under no liability ; AND PARTICIPATE IN NEARLY 
ALL THE PROFITS. 

A Division of Profits is made every five years. . 

THE ADDITIONS TO POLICIES FOR THE LAST Forty YEARS HAVE BEEN 
AT THE RATE OF NEARLY 2 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 

In June, 1870, the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL Drvisi0n of Profits will be made. 

Policies after Five Years” standing, receive Additions in the event of Death 
before the following Division of Profits, at the rate of 11 per cent. per annum. 

Since the Establishment of the Society in 1825, the amount of Additions 
allotted to the Assured has exceeded £754,000. 

The large amount of Profit proves the advantage derived from select lives. 

From the institution of this Society to the present time no claim has been 
disputed. 

The Fee to the Medical Referee is in each case paid by the Society. 
No Charge for Poliey Stamps. 


Personal appearance at fhe, gars is not required, except in particular cases. 


Secretary—CHARLES McCABE, Eso. 
Movember, 1869. a 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO: H.R, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


PORTMANTEAUS 


37, WEST STRAND, LONDON. 


Illustrated Catalogues of 500 other Articles for Home or Continental 
Travelling, Post Free. 


Allen’s New Dressing-Bag. _ 


Also ALLEN’S BARRACK-FURNITURE CATALOGUE of 
Officers’ Bedsteads, Drawers, Canteens, Easy Chairs, 
Wash-handstands, Overland Trunks, &c., Post Free. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED 
"7 GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 


AE 
i 
Patent Seamless Portmanteau. “SS 
Wi op yl No edges to wear out. — 
| [ALLENS No. 5022. 
| Despatch Box. Registered 1869, 
| jALLEN'S 
i eet Allen’s Patent Despatch Box | BAC 
Desk. 
| 
ae 
| | 
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Seventh Annual Publication. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK for 1870. By 
FREDERICK MARTIN. A Statistical, Mercantile, and Historical Account 


of the Civilised World for the Year 1870. Forming a Manual for Politi- 
cians and Merchants. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


The New Edition is thoroughly revised paar corrected to the present time from official 
communications received from the Governments of the different countries. 

“ Becomes year by year more valuable and indispensable.”—Times, 

ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, Social 
and Political, which have happened in or had relation to the Kingdom of 
_ Great Britain, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the opening of the 
' Present Parliament. By JosepH Irvine. With Index and Table of 
Administrations. 8vo., half-bound, 18s. Second Edition. 

“We have before us a trusty and ready guide to the events of the past thirty years, 
— — for the statesman, the politician, the public writer, and the general 
re 
THE RIGHT HON.W.E. GLADSTONE’S “JUVENTUS 

MUNDI” Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. With a Coloured Map of 
the Outer Geography of the Odyssey, and of the Form of the Earth 
according to Homer. Crown 8vo., 108. 6d. 

THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT’S SPEECHES on 
QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by Professor Rogers. 
Author’s Popular Edition. Extra fcap., 8vo., 3s. 6d. Library Edition, 
2 vols., 8vo., with Portrait. 25s. 

HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S ‘DIARY, REMIN]S- 
CENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. _ Selected and Edited by Dr. 
T. SADLER, °3 vols. 8vo., with Portrait, 36s. Second Edition, 

GREATER BRITAIN. By Sm 0: W. Duxe, M.P. 
A Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries (America, Australia, 
India) during 1866-7, With Illustrations, Fourth Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 

THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the LAND of the 
ORANG-UTAN and the BIRD of PARADISE, <A Narrative of Travel, 
with Studies of Man and Nature. By ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE. 
2 vols., crown 8vo., with 9 Maps and 50 Illustrations, 24s. Second Edition. 

THE BRITISH EXPEDITION to ABYSSINIA. Com- 
piled from Official and Authentic Documents, By Captain H. M. Hozirr, 
late Assistant Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala. 8vo., 9s. 

THE RUSSO-INDIAN QUESTION. Considered. His- 


torically, Strategically, and Politically; with a Sketch of Central 
Asiatic Politics and a Map of Central Asia, By Caprain F. TRENCH, 
F.R.G.S., 20th Hussars. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 


«We ropeuynend it to all who would with briet expenditure of time make themselves 
fairly acquainted with the ‘ Russo-Indian Question.’ ”— United Service Magazine. 


LORD LIVERPOOL’S LIFE and ADMINISTRATION 


Compiled from Original Documents. By Professor Yoner. With Por- 
trait. 3 vols. 8vo., 42s. 


THE LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. Together with 
his Letters, now first Collected. Based on Contemporary Documents, By 
EDWARD EDWARDS,’ ‘With Portrait. 2 vols; 6vo., 32s. 


‘MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON. 
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APPROVED FAMILY REQUISITES. 


KEATING’S COUGH. LOZENGES. 
THE VAST INOREASE in the demand for these COUGH LOZENGES, and the 


Complaints :—AsTHMA, WINTER HoakSENEsS, SHORTNESS OF Beats, and other 
PULMONARY MALADIES. 


Prussia and the King of 3 very many also of the Nobility and Clergy, and of 
the Public generally, use them, under the of of the epost 
of the Faculty. . 

Dean Srm,—Having severe Gough: this winter I wes. advised to veut 
Lozenges, which are invaluable; having purchased one box costing only 1s. 14d., com- 
pletely set me thereiore, strongly recommend ' them as a certain cure. 


Hoszins, Manager. 
tena’ 

and sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d, and Tins, 2s. ‘9d, 48. 6d.,.and 10s, 6d.-each, by 


Prepared 
THOMAS 79, Paul's Landon, ‘Sold Retail 
by all ‘Drugyists, 


KEATING'S. CHILDREN’S WORM “TABLET 8. 
ag of ‘administering remedy. for INTESTINAL OR THREAD 
WORMS, | 


being as th tte ection a6 prom and certain in its may be 
taken with impanity by the most de: 


Prepared | in Tins, 1 THOMAS KEATING, 


‘KEATING’S: INSECT-DESTROYING. POWDER. 


‘This Powder, 1s quite harmless life, ‘batts 


ime es, 
other species of Insects in all stages of 


SporTsMEx will find this an invaluable remedy for destroying Fleas in. their Dogs 
as also Ladies for their Pet (i and spripkies about the nests of Poultry it will 
found extremely. efficacious in exterminating those Insects with which they ave usually 
infested. It is perfectly harmless in its nature, and may be applied without any 
apprehension, HAS NO QUALIFIES DELETERIOUS TO AWIMAL LIFE, 
Sold in, Packets, 12, Tins, 2s. 6d, and 48. 6d. each, 


“THOMAS KEATING; 
CHEMIST, 79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD,’ LONDON, E.C. 
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WINTER COUGHS, GOLDS, ASTHMA é& INFLUENZA 


ARE SPEEDILY CUBED BY THE USE OF 


SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 
Prepared from the 8) 

Recipe of the late C. 3 

Spencer, Esq., Surgeon, q' 

&c., Salford. SO 


Prepared with great care by the La ul Ropers & Co., 8, Crane Court, 
Fleet’ Street, London.—May be had of all Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom, 
in bottles at 1a. and each. 


THE WAY TO OBTAIN SOUND HEALTH. 


corrup 
mass of the diseases which afflict so many of the human family. 


» proved by thirty years’ experience, capable of effecting such a desirable 
t purpose, is still before the public in 


gesti gans, Kidneys, &c.; also 
Diseases, it a. Purifier of the Blood and other fluids of the human body. 
Wholesale 


and and Retait in Boxes, price 1s. 1¢d.; and 2s. each, 
by. G. “WHELPTON and Son, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, And may be bad of ali 


Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Sent post free-on receipt of 8, 14, or $3 etamaps. 
Eleventh Edition, foolscap 2s, 6d, sewed ; or 3s. cloth, 


THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE : 


An Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination of various 
Chronic Diseases of the Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, 
and Skin; and of their Treatment by Water and other " 
Means. By James Mansy Guuiy, M.D., L.R.C.8., and 
Edinburgh, F.R.M.C.S. London, &c. 

“Dr. Gully has published a large and elaborate work on the ‘ibis Gare, 


which is, we think, the best treatise on the subject that has yet appeared, 
Westminster Review. 


“Dr, Gully’ s book is evidently written by a well-educated medical man. 
This work i is by far the most scientific that we have seen on hydropathy.”’— 


« OF all the ‘expositions which have been - published respécting the Water 
Cure, this is the most tangible and complete.’ al —Aiterary Gazette. 


Also, foolscap, 2s, 6d. sewed ; ‘or 3s. cloth. 


A GUIDE TO DOMESTIC HYDROTHERAPEIA : 


The Water Cure in Acute Disease. 
&c. &., Author of the “ Water Cure in Chronic Dire." 


Loxpos : 'SIMPKIN, “MARSHALL, & Co, Stationers’ -Hall Court 


| 
ist. Cleanse the stomach from all offensive accumulations, which 
2nd. Purify the bic he 
causes of the greatest i 
and importar | 
9 
WHELPTONS 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. = 
This famous ‘Medicine has proved its value in diseases of the Head, Chest, Bowels, k r 
f 
| 
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EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE 
Alleviates thirst in a most remarkable manner, restoring to Nature the loss she sustains 
from malarial and exhausting causes, furnishing the system with the elements found in 
the blood when in a healthy state. The necessity of keeping that fluid supplied with the 


me a which is the true cause of its action is most important and must be apparent 


In Sickness, Headache, or affections of the Stomach and Liver, one tea-spoonful should 
be taken in half a tumbler-glass of water twice or thrice daily. 


In Cholera it has proved very successful. Out of 465 cases treated by the SALINE, 
in Cold-Bath Fields Prison, the astonishing number of 461 recovered. e tea-spoonful 
should be given in half a tumbler-glass of water, e twenty minutes until relieved. 
—_— most particularly to the printed instructions in the circular, 


SCARLET, TYPHUS, or YELLOW FEVERS, it should be given in tea-spoonful 
doses, every hour, in a tumbler of water, It is, by many of the most eminent medical 
practitioners, who use it both in their families and practice, considered a SPECIFIC, no 
other medicine being required. For Measles and other eruptive diseases, it should be 
given in tea-spoonful doses, every four hours, in half a glass of water, or with an 
increased quantity of water, if the patient suffers from thirst. 


A draught, possessing great efficacy in Fevers, Gout, and affections of the Skin, is 
made by adding one tea-spoonful of the ic. Saline to.atumbler of water, in which 
a dessert-spoonful of Lime Juice Syrup has been put, i 
Prepared only by HENRY LAMPLOUGH, 4 the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.Cc. 
(Two doors from Hatton Garden.) 


KING’S COLLEGE BOOK DEPOT, 
$20, STRAND, LONDON, 


WALFORD BROTHERS 


Have always on hand a large Collection of STANDARD. BOOKS, on 
Gardening, Agricultural, and General Literature, in good Library condition, at 
the very lowest prices. ' 

Libraries and Parcels of Books purchased on liberal terms, and immediately 
paid for, and removed without trouble or expense to the Seller, from any part 
of the Country. 


BOND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK, 


The Original Invention, without Preparation, for writing Names and Initials upon 


LINEN, SILK, COTTON, ETC., 
IS THE BES. AND BLACKEST. i 
Used extensively by Outfitters, Hotel Keepers, Shirt and Collar Makers, 
Army and Navy Clothiers, §c., ¥c. 
“ Having proved the excellence of this Ink, we have no hesitation in saying that it is 
one by pyre and pet oe be surpassed for durability and depth of colour.”—Blackwo.d's 
eG To avoid disappointment from the substitution of counterfeits, Purchasers 


be careful to observe the Address —— Label of the Outside Wrapper, 
10, BISHOFSGATE STREEL WITHIN, EC. Price One Shilling per Bottle. No 
Sixpenny size ever made. 


Sold by all respectable Chemists, Stationers, &e., in the United Kingdom. 
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THE NEW BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


IN THE PRESS, 


THE BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1869; 


TOGETHER WITH 80 MUCH OF 
The Debtors’ Act, 1869, and the Bankruptcy Repeal and Insolvent 
Court Act, 1869, as relates to Bankruptcy. With Introduction, Ex- 
planatory Notes, and Index. By C. W. Lovesy, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


The above Work is intended to form a Complete Practical Treatise on the 
Amended Law of Bankruptcy, and will contain the whole of the General 


Rules and Orders of the Court of Bankruptcy, to be made in pursuance of Section 78 of 
the Principal Statute. . 


Now ready, Svo., price 30s., 


GLEN’S LAW OF PUBLIC HEALTH. Fifth Edition. 


This Edition is considerably enlarged and extended, and embraces the Law relating 
to Public Health and Local Government; Removal of Nuisances injurious to 
Health; the Prevention of Diseases; and Sewer Authorities. With the Statutes and 


Cases. By W. CunnincHam GLEN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


Just published, price 4s., Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged, 


THE VACCINATION ACTS. With Introduction, Notes, 


and Index; and an Appendix, containing the Circulars, Orders, and Regulations 
issued by the Registrar-General, the Poor-Law Board, and the Privy Council. By 
Dansy P. Fry, Esq., of the Poor-Law Board, Barrister-at-Law. 


“ Now ready, price 3s. cloth, 
THE VALUATION (METROPOLIS) ACT, 1869. With 


Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and Index; and an Appendix. By Dansy P. 
Fry, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and of the Poor Law Board. 


Now ready, price 1s. 6d., Fourth Edition, 


THE POOR RATE ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION 


ACT, 1869, to Amend the Law with regard to Occupiers for Short Terms, &c.; with 
Introduction, Copious Notes, and Index. By Huau Owen, Jun., Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


Price 15s., 
THE LUNACY ACTS; containing all the Statutes relat- 


ing to Private Lunatics, Pauper Lunatics, Criminal Lunatics, Commissions of 
Lunacy, Public and Private Asylums, and the Commissioners in Lunacy; with an 
Introductory Commen’ ; Notes to the Statutes, including References to Decided 
. Cases; and a Copious By Dansy P. Fry, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 


at-Law. 


} Now ready, in One Vol. price 1s., 
STATUTES OF 1869:—I. The Sunday and Ragged 


Schools Rating Exemption Act.—lII. Beerhouses Act.—III. Poor Law Union Loans 
Act.—IV. Municipal Franchise Act. With Notes and Index. By Hua Owen, 
Jun., Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


LONDON: KNIGHT AND CO., 90, FLEET STREET, 
Publishers by Authority to the Poor Law Board, and to the Home Office for 
fl the Purposes of the Local Government Act. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HEAD OFFICES: 
LONDON—Royal Insurance Buildings, Lembard Street. 
LIVERPOOL—Royal Insurance Buildings, North John Street. 


"BRANCH OFFICES GREAT BRITAIN axp IRELAND: 


Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Sheffield, ewan, 
_ Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin. 


Chairman in London—WILLIAM WAINWRIGHT, Esq. 
Chairman in Liverpook—CHARLES TURNER, Esq., M.P. 


CAPITAL, TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 


AND 


INVESTED, 


ANNUAL REVENUE, 


‘The ROYAL has at each quinquennial Valuation PUBLISHED ITS LIFE ACCOUNTS 
in extenso, and has NEVER AMALGAMATED with any other Company. 
A New and Valuable Scheme of Life Assurance 


_ Has just been prepared by the Company for issuing 
“COMPLETE LIFE POLICIES, 


a restricting the payments of Premiums to a certain fixed number of years, and under 
-which the Assured can discontinue his Policy at any time without suffering loss, as for 
every premium paid the Policy will hold good for a proportionate smount, SECURITY 
AGAINST FORFEITURE being thus given. 


Particulars may be had upon application at the Company’s Offices, or to any of 
the Agents. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT TO ANNUAL MEETING, 
August 6th, 1869. 


“Every document, every account, every voucher, the bank-book, and every security, 
has been examined, and all were found to be perfectly correct.” 
Additions.during the year to Reserve Funds, after paying Losses,) Fire £22,923. 
it _ Expenses, Annui jm ities, Dividends, and all out-goings e £144,945. 

JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
JOHN B. Secretary in London. 


> 


tal | 
| 
| | 
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TOTAL FUNDS IN HAND 
2 
£1,700,000. 
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ADVERTISING ‘SHEET 
BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION. 


ATLAS FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. © 
Bstablished' 1808, 
And Empowered by Act of Parliament of the 54th Geo, III, ¢. 79. 
Capital, £1,200,000. 


DIRECTORS, 
. Chairman,—Tuomas CHaPman, 
Deputy- Chairman.—BenJamix Buck Esq, 
Sm J. W. Baynes, Bart... |. Georce Macueax, Esq. 
ARTHUR EpwarpD CAMPBELL, Esq. | Montcomery. } 
James Pattison CurRRIE, James Esq., F.G.S. 
JosePH GROTE, Esq. Josgrm Putter, Esq. 
Gasstor, Esq., and Richarp Wap:, Esq. 
Secretary.—KicharD Ray, Esq... 
Actuary.— WILLIAM Henex Esq.  Solicitor.—Tnomas Brown1ne, Esq. 
Actuary.—CuaRLes ANSELL, +» F.RS. 
Medical Coutson, Esq., F.S.A. 
Bankers.—Messrs, Prescorr, Grote, CAVE and CavE. 


This Office has been established more than 60 years, and its present magnitude and 

prosperity prove the soundness of the principles on which it has been conducted. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. .. 

The Accumulated Premiumsare over £1,650,000. TheAnntual Income exceeds £170,000 
- The sum of £4,911,321 has been paid in claims under Lifé Policies. © — 

Large Bonuses have been declared and paid as additions to the amounts assured. 

Premiums on Policiés have been greatly reduced where parties have so applied the 

ersons in n have 

mium, or of Non-Participating Rates. 

Combined provision may be made for old age and early death, so that a ‘person may 
secure a sum to be paid to himself at an age agreed upon, or to his executors if he 
should die before that age. Anat y 

in Countries beyond the limits of Europe is allowed on. favourable terms ; 
in most temperate climates without extra Premium, beyond a moderate charge for the 
vo only. Whole world Assurances are granted. 
fatices oF the Assignment of Life Policies are received and acknowledged. 

Advances are made on Policies to the extent of their value. 

Persons desiring to surrender their Assurances may receive their value in money 
or in lieu thereof, may obtain a new Policy without further payment of Premium. 

The Directors are ready to receive proposals for or any contingency in- 
volving payment of a sum at death. ; 


itt 


This Company undertakes the Assurance of almost every species perty in the 
United Kingdom, at Rates of Premium and upon principles which will be found quite 
as advantageous to the interests of the Assured as those offered by any other ° 
The Directors can confidently refer to the well-known character of the Company for 
liberality and promptitude in the discharge of claims made upon it during the many 
yours it been > 
should be paid after the respective Quarter-days when 
they become due. 
“occasioned by Lightning will be paid. ‘The Policies of the Company extend 

to cover Losses occasioned by the Explosion ofGas. ~ Sle 

The Company is ready to receive applications for agencies in those Towns and Dis- 
tricts in which it is not at present represented. Application to be made to the Secretary. 

N.B—ABOLITION OF ‘THE GOVERNMENT DUTY.—From and after Mid- 
summer, 1869, all Fire Assurances are exempt from the payment of Government Duty. 

‘Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposa), and arly information needful to effect Life or Fire 
Assurances, may be obtained on application to the Office, No.-92, Cheapside, London, 
or to any of the Company’s Agents, . ; 


November, 1869. b 
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HIS GRACE THE ‘ARCHBISHOP OF CA UR 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHO Or 


000, 


THE RIGHT HON. AND RIGHT rae THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


IS GRACE THE 

HIS RACE THE ARCHBISHOP 
LORD BISHOP OF WINCHES 
ARCHDEACON OF MAIDS 


irectors. or 
EACON 
THE HON, EDWAR 
; CHARLES - 
ARCHDEACON OF NOTTINGHAM. 
STON 


Physician.—Da. STONE, W. 


The clergy and all others Vifled to make Assurances upon Lifé in this Soclety are 
informed that Assurances No Life may be made. upon payment "Reduced Annual 
Premiums, viz, upon payment of“ four-fifths”* of the rates dart vege according to the 
Society's Table, to certain conditions. setting forth the table of 
reduoed rates, $0. ShP special conditions referred to, may be had by application at the 

ce. 

Bonus.—The whole availatle Bonus is the sole perty of Life Assurers ; no 
Fea, profe apportioned amongy At the end of every 


ah Assurance of selecting the 
Hed, ¢.¢., either in am immediate 
Cash payment, or to the reduction of the Annual or to the increase of the 


ital sum assured. 
1871. Assurances made previously to such year will share therein. 


ASSURANCES may be L ‘ORSHIPS, 
&c. as stated th Prospectus, te any amount 


not exceeding 
tions for Prospectuses, or further information, to be made. ‘at the Office, 
2, BRO BROAD SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 


This Society is strictly confined to the of the Church of Eagland and of the 
Church of Sooland, thei Wives and and Families, end the near relations of them- 


Prospectuses, Bonus Accounts, £0 to be had at the Office, on 
personal application, or by let ter. 
LIFE ASSURANCE,” by the Rev. Jomn M.A. 
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| | OF CANTERBURY 
OF vi af 
Sie E. ANTROBUS, Barr., M.A. 
CHARLES JOHN BAKER, Esq. 
‘Taz AROHDEAOON OF BATH. 
Rev. CANON BLOMETELD, M.A. 
Rey. ARTHUR P. PUREY-OUST, M.A. CHARLES SUMNER, Eso, MA. 
Rav. DALTON, MAL Rew SOSRPH TAYEOR, MAS 
ROBERT FEW, Eso. ARCHDEACON OF WESTMINSTER. 
yi CANON LONSDALE,; M.A. Bel WOLLABTON, 
4 Solicitors. BOLTON, No, estmimster. .. 
Auditors-FREDERICE MILDRED, CHARLES BARBER ROBERT J, LODGE, Eso, 
Rev. ALEXANDER WILSON, M4. 
Bankere.—Muases. COUTTS & OO. ‘ART HELDER, 
| Secretary.-R&V. JOUN HODGSON, M.A. 
if 
3-13 
we. 5 | altogether from the payment of Annual Premiums, and additions le sums 
| Ae Assured; £200,500 was divided a: ¢ Life Assurances in May, 1866. 
|] 


BRITISH ‘AUMANAC' ADVERTISING 'BHEET, 


WAL 


79, PADD. MALL, 
LATITAD 


Stak 


ROBERT A. GRAY, Esqy: 


Cuarces Biscuorr, Esq. Murray, Esq. 


Sir J. BULLER, 
AUG 


iA far 


The Business of the Company comprises’ Assurances on: Lives: 


1 alfiovt ad} ney-on Mortgage) ib 


tealized-Asseth of thi Comiphtiy are tpwaitt of 
The Annual Income is about a Half-Millio sterling. 
‘the number of existing Policies is upwards. of Twenty 
The total Amount Insured exceeds Thirteen Millions sterling. . 
The Divisions of Surplus are Quinguennial, and the whole waiblus (less twenty fee 
cent. only) is amdngst the Assured, awh | 
At the last the additions to the Sums 
the life assu 


effected upon iéipating seale; ran accotdin to the-age o 

The Premiunis requived, although moderate, entitle the Assared to 80 per cent. of 
the Quinqaennial Sarplus, 


e Lives Asdured are me of Beal out charge, td 
country (Abstr ah mt fe ra tn ted) north of 33 de north latitude, or 
of 33 latitude, or to by sea ing ng persons by 
fession) between any places lying north of degrees north rogers: ba lying pr of 
33 degrees south latitude. 
All Policy Stamps and tet on ‘Adthfances are By the 
Tam, as respects so much of their income as they aod avtens to Assurance on Lives. 
‘The Antal Réports of thé state an Fok, 
may be bad, of wil bé sent) post to any of thé 
Company’s Agents. b2 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘ALMANAC ‘ADVERTISING SHEET. 


EQUITY AND LAW 
‘LIFE ASSURANCE \SOCLETY, 


18, FIELDS, LONDON, C. 


“ESTABLISHED 


CAPITAL £15000,006,' BULLY BUBSCRIBED. 


TRUSTEES. 


Tue Ricut Hon, Epwp. CARDWELE&; M.P.) (Hox. THR Vick - CHANCELLOR, 
Tue Ricut Hon. Str WILLIAM ERLE. RICHARD 

THE Hon. Sm | Joan Ex.is Crowss, Esq. 

Tuomas GLOVER Kensit, Esq. 


Tar Rionr Hox, Sm J. Tatton 
PERECTORS. 
Guorcx LAxe Russet, Esq., Chairman, 

Moxor Cranow, Esq., Deputy-Chainnan. 

Actuary and Secretary—Taowas Boxo Esq, M.A. 


The NEW BUSINESS of 1868 comprised Insurances for . £356,888 ; and the Pre- 
miums received thereon amounted to £11,318, 

The total INCOME of 1868 was £126,627, and the outgoings of every description 
£65,332, The available ASSETS at the end ‘of the year were £683,773. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT now amount to only Four per cent. on the 


The realized P. pacertained. Five Years; and NINE-TENTHS of the 
whole are divide consia one-tenth ‘of the 


Profits is trent they formed it will be seen 
that the Assured have greater ad tis Society than a Mutuol 
Insurance Company, dividing” among” Ivés the of Profits der derived from 
their own Policies. 

At the DIVISION of PROFITS, to 31st December, josh, 2 the sum of £62,961 6s. was 
divided among the Assured, holding Policies for £1,339,608 ; ; and the Reversionary _—* 
added to the Policies amounted to £112,000, 


Tue TaBLe SHOWS THE TOTAL 
EACH UP TO Dkc., 1864: — 


"Age at 
Twenty. 


q 


£ 8 
303 10 
342 10 
385 0 
411 10 
438 


ee ee 


The PREMIUMS are calculated for every half-year of Age. a! 

The CONDITIONS of the POLICIES allow s whose lives are insured to reside 
in any part of the world distant more than 33° the Equator. 

The Business of the Society includes the PURCHASE and the Granting of LOANS u 
the security of LIFE INT and REVERSIONS ; also the Granting of IMME- 
DIATE ANNUITIES. 

The ANNUAL REPORTS of the Directors ‘are regniarly printed, with full accounts 
— Receipts and Expenditure, and may be obtained by written or personal application 
at the Office. | 


i. | 
| 
| 
{* 
| 
|) 
| | 
| iit | 
it necome. 
| 
| 
H | 
i 
| _ NUMBER OF PREMIUMS PAID. 
1 Fiteen, | ten. Five, 
90 1000 250.10. | 176 0 
1000. | 19% 0 | 8 
; 40 1000 303 10 210 10 
1000 231 | 99 
334 0 10 
| 1000 382 10: 265 0 
55 1000 450.10 31610 | 133 
60 1000 ‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| ' 


ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


11, LOMBARD STREET LONDO 


CAPITAL, £2,000,000. 


Directors. 
Sreven, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman--FREDEBICK H. JANson, Esq. 

Henry Horse Berens, M. 
Hewry Bonnam-Carrer, Joun G. Hu 
CaaRLES WILLIAM Esq. G. J. SHAw ‘Livevas, MP. 
CuaRLEs F. Devas, Joun Martin, 
Francis Harr Dyke, Row Mrrcuett, Esq. 
Sir Wacrer R. Farquyar, Bart. James Morris, Esq. 
James Goopson, Esq. AsraHam J. ROBARTS, Esq. 
ARCHIBALD Hamitton, Esq. 2 pur iA ViGneE, Esq. 
Taomson HANKEY, TOES 


r 


oN 

Henry §. Esq, Nou. Ww. » Esq. 
Sec.—THomas TALLEMACH, Esq.  Actuary—SAMUEL Esq... Pres. ns. Actuaries. 
Superintendent of Fire Department —Isaac DELVALLE, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. J. Russet Rexnovps, k.R.S. 38, or Street, w. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Parkin and Pagpen, 5, New Square, In’s Inn, W.C. 
Surveyor—J. Jennwnes, Esq., Langham Street, W. 
Maxtin & Co., 68, Lombard Street; Messrs. & 59, Strand. 


LIFE: DEPARTMENT 
Provisions of an Act of Parliament, this Company“ now: ofits ‘to new 


Under the 
EIGHTY E. PROFITS, AT VI- 
SIONS, OR LOW OF EMIUM, without Profits. ‘The 
ation will be dec! dared in June) 1870.2 

At the last Quinquennial valuation_at-Christmas, 1864 thes Lit ineforee, 
of Bonuses thereon, to £4,500,000,. the Income from the 


Branch £212,000 anhum, and and: exceeded 
invested in first, class secu 


rities, 
A Statement of the Assets and Liabilities may bé obtained on appiteation, © 
of. £100... 


above 


N.B.—The ‘limits Foreign Residence and Travel ly 
extended, and cases Policies may be issued, free from al 3 
No expense incurred beyond payment of premium. 


ARTMENT. | 
_Tnsaranoes agains against loss and damage by Fire are effected ‘Upon every. dni of Property 
at home and 
The Dut, G t is bolish 
“A now ished, thereby reducing the Annual Charge for 


we expense is incurred on ae an Insurance, or in transferring ‘Insurances from 
, beyond the payment of the Premium. 
"Forms of &e., be obtained from the Office. 


i | 
| 
i 
| 
e 
n 
ar _| At Age of 60, | of 60, 
| Age OF age or upon 
not With. Without | before, || “not With Without. . pares 
above| profits. | Profits. | ‘Prem || Profits. | Profits 
£s.d4.| £ ge aM £8.42] £8.42. 
20 »2 Oy 113 3 2 5 40 3 5 0, 170 3 9 
25°] 2 4) Lit 2 45°] 3 611} 7 2 2 
302/32. 2.2 8 & | 4.8904 4:0 1019 3 
35 | 217 0] 29 0} 4 0.9.) 60 | 6 7 2) 6 0 0 
greatly 
ie 
on 
E- 
its 
on 


ALMANAC, ADVERTISING SHEET. 


FIRE AND LIFEsENSDRANCE SOCIETY, 


1, NEW BRIDGE BUAOKPRIARS) LONDON, E.0. 


Instituted in 1696, i Life Insurance, 1836. 


Colonel the Hon. P, F. CUST. JOHN L2TTSOM ELLIOT, Esq. ANDREW JOHNSTON, 


news 


The oldest and conducted 


on, the Mutual System. 


vord she 
‘The whole of the Profits are divided. amaally amongst the 
and upwards—there being no Sharcholders. 
he rate-of abatement of Premium thereby. given for the current year 


on Life B Folicion is 60. per. geut- for the Old Series, Det the 


4th DECEMBER, 1868 [baa | 
én Life Policies to this date,.: £738, 


Rresent Value of Sams, 6,998), 
Present Value of Life Annuities (£8, 737 per Annum) » 68, 


details as to the and of 
Raise: no bev: 
= 203 mort bonis onder OF the Board, 


i 
| 
if 
pes 
| il T. FULLER MAITLAND, || 
JOHN LETTSOM iq." | THOMAS’ TURNER, 
JOHN GURNEY HOARE, F. MAITLAND WILSON, | 
| Bankere—Messrs. 20, Street. 
THOMAS. K. CHAMBERS, 64, Brook Streat, Grosvendr Squares, 
NICHOLL, BURNETT, and NEWMAN) 8, Howard Sted, Strand, ~~~ 
| 
4 
| 
| | 
i 
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BRITISH ALMANAG, ADVERTISING SHEET. 


MOITAAOIAOD 


LO 


81, King, William London BG. 


100 


PR ESIDENT—manoy 1 amare, 


“VICE- PRESIDENT—ALIRED HEAD, 


FRANCOIS HENRY MITCHELL, Esq. GEORGE ben POLLOOK, Esq.) 


HENRY: 8) KING, Esq: 
JOHN COSTEKER, Esq JOS. JOHNSON, MILES, Esq. 
HENRY T, BOBERT POTT. 
THOMAS DEVAS, Esq.. AM SILVER, Esq 


SAMUEL FISHER, Esq. VOWLER, Esq. } 


Has Policies now:in force amounting to. ». £7,;300,000 
Has a Fund Invested in First Class Securi- 
ties of more than - . 8,000,000 
Has Paid Policy: ‘Claims amounting to. 540,000 


eDal 


The AssoctaTIon employs No. AGENTS and, mys wo 
in any shape, for the introduction of Policies. 


expenses ‘are, small, being little mote ie Of, 
its gross income. 
‘Tt! investigates ‘its, affairs every year; ‘and’ the’ 
SOLELY in reduction: of the Premiums,’ ‘which: by this means: have: 
been reduced, on the. average, One. per cent.. per annum for the last. 
29: years, and this i increasing rate of reduction is expected tocontinue. 
PREMIUMS commenced before JANU ARY, 1856, are reduced 89, per cent. 
” LY, 1865,, be reduced 79  ,, 
“commencing ‘NOT rare expected 0 be Teduced . 
These reductions commence after the 7th payment. 


September, 1869, 


@ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING ‘SHEET. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
/ Sor Fire, Kite, Warne Assurances, 


. Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. . 
OFFICES— No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, B.0.; AND 


James Birra, Esq., Governer. 

Epwix Gower, Sub-Governor, 

Davip Deputy Govern. 

Di 

NaTH. ALEXANDER, Esq. Bonamy Do HenryJ.B. KenDALt, Esq. 
J. A. ARBUTHNOT, Esq. JOHN ENTWISLE, CHaRLEs LYALL, Esq. 
Harvey Brann, Esq. |. Groner L. M. Esq. Carr, R. W. Petty, R.N. 
Epwarp Bupp, Esq. RosBert Sno, Gonpon, Faq WituraM Rennig, Esq. 
ALFRED D. Coapman, Esq. Harry Gero. P.F.ROBERTSON, Esq. 
Marx W. Cottet, Esq. A. C. GUTHRIE, Esq. Rosert Kyrir, Esq. 

Str F. Currie, Bart. Joun A. Hanxey, Esq. Lewis A. WALLACE, Esq. 
F. G. Esq. Hors, Esq. B. Watson, Esq. 
Secretary.—Joun P, Laurence; Esq. Actuary.—ARTHUR H. Esq. 

Underwriter —JouHn ANTHONY Rucker, Esq. 
Manager of the Fire Department.—Txos, B. Bateman, Esq. 


Physician.—Epwakrp Ciapton, M.D., St. Thomas's-street, Southwark. 


West End Office, No. 7, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
‘The expenses of management are Corporat not 
Life Assurance Funds—an advantage eroded by no other Office. 
Assurances may be effected without Participation in Profits, dag aaa 
or with Participation in Profits, upon either of the following plans, viz. 


The Profits being appropriated as an Annual Abatement Premisin 6 Polistes of 
Five’ standing. the abatement from the for the year 1868 was 
at the rate of 40 per cent. 


The P. being appropriated at the end of every Five Years, either in increase 0, 
the Sum Assured, or as an immediate At ether in of 
paid during” the quinguenolal perad, the corresponding Reversonary ‘Bons 
miums uring quinquenn correspon nus 
two per per od the Sum Assu 


Enlarged limits for Foreign Travelling and Residence, without any extra charge; also, 
moderate and uniform rates for all Tropical Climates have been win mal 


ar 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Fikr Insurances effected at Moderate Rates upon every Description of Property. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


Manrtne Insurances can be effected at the HEAD OFFICE of the Corporation, and 
at CatcuTra, Mapras, BomBay, Hone Kone, and Suancual. 


| 

il No. 7, PALL MALL, 8.W. | 

| | 


ADVERTISING SHEET, ' 


Barth British. any Wertantile 


YNSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 1809. 
by — and Special Acts Partiament. 


“At the Annual General “Meeting ‘of the Proprietors, held in Edin- 
burgh, on 1st March, 1869, Joun Wuite Carer, Esq., in the Chair. a 
Report by the Directors ‘was read, showing the following results for the 
year 1868 :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. | 


The Net Premiums durimg the yearamounted'to. . . £415,544 
During the year 1867 the Net Premiums were . . . 888,985 
Showing an increase in 1868 0f . . . £81,559 


The Total Losses by Fire during the year amounted to . £222,792 
| LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


New Policies were issued, insuring... £788,582 
and adding to the Revenue in New Pronifurne the’ oun of 23,574 


ANNUITY DEPARTMENT. 

41 Bonds were granted, for which was received'the'sum of £17;268 

During the year 86 Annuities fell in, relieving the 'Com- 
pany ofannual payymentof . . . 1,305 
ma the motion of the Chairman, oiniadl by George A. Jamieson, 
. the ar hgh was unanimously approved of, and a Dividend was 
asd ured at the rate of £12 per cent. (equal to 15s. a Share), and a 
Bonus of £4 per cent. (or 5s. per share), making in all 20s.’a hare on 


the paid-up Capital Stock of the Company, ‘payable on 15th March, 
free of Income Tax. 


After paying this Dividend and Bonus, and all expenses, the result 
of the business for the year has been to add £44,452 to the Reserves 
of the Company. 

The Fund now amountstto . . . . . £435,668 
The Annual Revenueto. . . . . . 801,801 
And the Total.Accumulated Fund to . . 2,838,118 


CHIEF OFFICES. 
LONDON, 61, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
West Enp Orricz, 8, Warertoo Prace, S.W.. 
EDINBURGH, 64, PRINCES STREET. 
By Order, 
KF, W. LANCE, 


if 
| 
| 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


No. 50, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


Invested Capital, £1,773,032. Annual Income, £223,667. 
Bonuses Declared, £1,780,651. 
Claims Paid since the Establishment of the Office, £4,312,002. 


The Directors of the PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE feel it to be their duty at 
the present time to place before their policy-holders and the public such a 
statement of the affairs of the Office as shall be intelligible to every reader ; 
they have therefore prepared Tables in which are produced in detail the sums 
insured at each age by all their policies now in existence, and the annual 
premiums payable to the Office. These show an wltimate liability of 
£5,025,310 6s. 1d. and a present annual income from premiums of 
£141,682 13s. 8d. 

A third Table shows that in addition to this annual income the assets, 
realized and invested, amount to £1,772,363 19s., producing in like manner 
an annual income in the shape of interest. 

So far this is a simple statement of an ordinary account. The question now 
to be determined by an actuarial operation is how far will these assets and 
incomes serve to realize the five millions of liability, The answer is given— 
a surplus of £367,459 being shown as the result, 

The solemn declaration which accompanies the original statement, and the fact 
that the accounts are open to the criticism of the whole Society of Actuaries 
and of all the Managers of the Life Offices of the United Kingdom, must be 
held a sufficient proof of their correctness until the reverse be shown, 

The Tables referred to may be obtained upon application at the Head Office 


of the Society, No. 50, Regent Street, W.; or at the City Office, No, 14, 
Cornhill, E.C. 


Examples of Bonuses added to Policies issued by 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


Number of | Dateof | Annual Amount with 
Policy. |» Premium. Bonus Additions. 


£ 8. d. £ sd. 
4,718 194 15 10 11,658 9 2 


5,532 36 16 2,182 11 8 
5,744 155 16 8883 5 4 
5,915 18 8 1,062 19 7 
8,452 38 19 1,806 15 10 
10,605 31 16 896 6 2 
12,264 22 13 732 11 8 


JOHN HODDINOTT, Seeretary. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| | 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


EQUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES: 
No. 11, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Directors. 
Tue Ricut Hon. Lorp Trepecar, President. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK PoLiock, Esq., and James SPICER, Esq., Vice- Presidents. 
FrepeErick CowPeEr, Esq. RICHARD GOSLING, Esq. Grorce ScovELt, Esq. 
CHARLES CURLING, Esq. Puitiip Harpwick, Esq. JOHN CHAS. TEMPLER, 
Epwarps, Esq. Str W. C. James, Bart. Ricnarp Twinine, Esq. 
GEORGE Esq. JOHN ALLDIN Moore, Esq. | Jonn WatrTER, Esq., M.P. 

The EQUITABLE, established in 1762, is the oldest Mutual Life Office in the 
United Kingdom. 

The entire profits are divisible among its members, no portion of the same being 
diverted either for “commission” to agents or for dividends on shares. , 

During the century of its existence it has paid £19,000,000 in claims, and £17,800,000 
for bonuses on the same. 

The Invested Capital on the 30th of June, 1869, consisted of— 

£2,614,517 15 2 Cash advanced on Mortgage. 
580,000 O O Stock in the 3 per Cent. Reduced Bank Annuities, 
000 O O Stock in the 3 per Cent. Consolidated Bank Annuities. 

O O Stock in the New 8 per Cent. Annuities. 
QO O Cash advanced on Debentures guaranteed by the Secretary 
00 


of State for India. 
75, Cash advanced on English Railway Debentures. 
180,150 O Cash advanced on Security of Policies. 
Reserve at the last rest, in December, 1859, exceeded £770,000, as a basis for 
future divisions, 
Loans on Policies.—The Directors make advances on deposit of the Policies. 
o@ A Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from Eleven to One o’ Clock, to 
receive Proposals for new Assurances; and a Short Account of the Society may 
be had on Application, personally or by post, at the Office. 


General Rebersionaryp & Investment Company. 


Office—No. 5, WHITEHALL, LONDON, 8.W, 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Farther Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 14 and 15 Vict. cap. 130. 


CAPITAL £500,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—GrorGE Percy Ettiott, Esq. 
Esq. 
Tuomas Biacka.t, Esq., M.D. THomMAS GopFrREY SAMBROOKE, Esq. 
CHAvE Luxmoors, Esq. Seymour TEuLon, Esq. 
Colonel JoserH W. JasPeR OUSELFEY. Henry WALMISLEY, Esq. 
Auditors—Wa. RK. Barker, Esq., Geo. Huanes, Esq., and H. Savory, Esq. 
Banker's—Messrs. DROMMOND. 
Solicitors—Messrs. C. J. & H. SHouskGe, 1, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


The business of this Company consists in the PURCHASE of, or LOANS upon, 

REVERSIONARY INTERESTS, vested or contingent, in Landed or Funded Property, or 
Securities; also é 

Lire Interests in Possession, as well as in Expectation; and 

Poxicies of InsuRANCE upon LIvEs. 

Loans upon Reversions may be obtained either at an Annual Interest, or in com 
sideration of deferred charges, payable upon the Reversions falling in. 

IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES are likewise granted upon the latter principle to persons 
entitled to Reversionary Interests, who may thus obtain an income until their property 
fails into possession, without being called upon for any payment until that event. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposals may be obtained from the Secretary, to whom 
all communications should be addressed. 

\ By order of the Board of Directors, 

WM. BARWICK HODGE, Actuary and Secretary. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 


WITH POWER TO HOLD LAND BY GIFT, PURCHASE, OR. R, REQUEST. 
BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 
‘ne LORD HOUGHTON. 


az HON. ARTHUR KINNAIRD, M.P. 

GAPEL, isa, Esa. Tas EARL oF AND TALBOT. 
F.. PATEY CHAPPEL E D THO TO 


EDWARD B, HARTOPE, M.P. 
Secretary—Mrs. 
CHARLES ILLIAM ELUGH, Ese., 32, Sackville Street) Wa 
to the Provident-Fusd—JOHN EVEREST, 
The objects of dinnenen Society are— 
Temporary Assistance to Governesses im distress, afforded privately and 
through the Ladies’ Committee 
Annuity Fund. Elective Annuities to Aged Governesses, secured on invested 
capital, and thus independent of the prosperity of the Institution. , ; 
Provident Fund. Provident Annuities by way con- 
nected’ with Edu Government Securi ‘to the Act of Parliament. 
‘This branch includes a Savings Bank. 
A Home for Governesses during the intervals between their engagements. 
A System of Registration, entirely free of expense. 
An Asylum for the. Aged. 
Membership consists in the payment: of an annual Guines, of of Ten Guineas in 
one sum. Subscribers are entitled to vote for Annuities in the proportion of one Vote 
fur each Annual Half-Guinea not: in arrear, and for each Donation of Five Guineas. 


Subscriptions are due on the Ist of January, and can always be. remitted by. Post Office 
Order, or hy a,Cheque crossed ‘ Sir S. Scott & Co,’ 


Pondon and Probincial Lato Assurance Society, 
21, FLEET STREET, E.C. | 
CAPITAL, ONE. MILLION, 


ABBOTT, OHARLES James, Esq., New Inn. _| Law, H. Esq,. Bush Lane, D, 

BeNNeETr, RowLaND NEVITY, »Lincoln’sInn. | 14, Old: 

BLoxam, ©. J., Esq., 1, Lincoin’s Inn Fields. LEFROY. 5, Robert Street, Adel 

uLE, rR, 

Hal, Son Souk wll, Note. 
EKMAN, LUKE, , Coleman Stree 

GASELEE, ‘Mr. Serjeant, M:P., Inn. STILL, KOBERT, Esq., 

GwINNErr. WILLIAM C _ TYLLEaRD. D. JOHN, Old J 

oP«-SCOTT, »QC,, ARTER, en Manor Shrews- 

Jay, SAMUKL, Esq., Boaford Row. (bury. 


T. Pauw, Esq., Tetbury. 


Physician—H. M.D. 28) Square. ’s Inn Fields. 
Bankers—UNION Bank ‘oF LoNDoN (temple Bar Branch). Dax, Esq. 


The nace commenced business in ihe year ear 1846, 
On the 31st December, 1868 
The total amount of existing Assurances was . em we 
The Society’s Investments amounted to 
‘The Annual Premium apres in 1868 was 
The total Income was, .. 


oe 
ee 
ee 


gement being, 34 per- 
FIFTHS. OF THE LES divided amongst Years. 
Persons insured Two Years, dying before the division, share iv..Profita,. 

The Reversionary Bonuses.added to the Policies in this Society have amounted, on the 
average, to; Two percent. per Annum on the sum assured, 


| | 

| 

|| 

qi 
| 

4 
| 000 
309 
500 
From the above statement it appears, that, after the operations of 23-years only, the 
Society had in hand assets.,amounting to nearly 20 per cent. of the existing: Assurances, , 
| —an amount equivalent to 6} years’ ase. of the present. Annual. Premiums: the 
| 
| 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET: 


PELICAN. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


_ ESTABLISHED IN 1797. | 
70, Lombard St., City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 


DIRECTORS. 
HENRY R. BRAND, Esq., MP. KIRKMAN D. HODGSON; Esq. 
OCTAVIUS. E, COOPE, Esq. HENRY LANCELOT HOLLAND, Esq. 
JOHN COOPE DAVIS, Esq. SIR JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., F-R:S: 
HENRY FARQUHAR, Esq. JOHN STEWART OXLEY, Esq,, 


CHARLES EMANUEL GOODHART, Esq, BENJAMIN. SHAW, E: 
JAS. A. GORDON, Esq., M.D. E.RS. MARMADUKE Jun Bea 


FINANCIAL POSITION. 


Total Amount Insured with Bonus Additions. . . . . . « . « £3,00%;481 
Liability on the.same per cent. Interest. . 846,712 
149,960 


The whole invested in Government, Real, and. other: first-class Securities, in 
to which the assured have the guarantee of a large and wealthy: proprietary. 


For Prospectuses and Forms: of Proposal apply at the Offices as above, or to. is 
—_— of the Company. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Seoretary and ‘Actuary. 


ROCK ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED. A.D. 1806. 


6. Su. LAWRENCE, 


GODDARD Esq, C.R MAGENS, Kea. 
HUDSON, Esq., F.R.S. W: B: TOWSE: 
8. LAURENCE, 8. TWINING, 


T. H. LONGDEN, Esq. 


Th ROCK ASSURANCE ‘COMPANY, which has 
established upwards of Half a Century, has an Accumulated Pang of 
more than Three Millions. invested in on Land, 
other first-class Securities :— £. 

i Oth A 1863, « 3,172, 
jstimated Liability thereon (Northampton Table of Mortality, 3 Per 
t. Anterest 1,481,569. 

Dec That “is less ‘than one-half the Fund invested. 

Total Amount-of Bonus Additions made to Policies 398.069 
Amount — Profits divided for the Seven 

the Annual Reports and, Balance Sheets, as of the Periodi Valu- 
a 


ts, Tables of Rates, and to ined on applica 


_RAYDEN, 
PORTER, 'Sub- 


| | 
i 
| 
° i 
| 
G. P. BIDDER, Esq. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANGE GORPORATION. 


Established A.D, 1720, by Charter of King George the First, and confirmed b: cial 
is ‘Acts of Parliament. 


Crrer Orrice, Rovat ExcHanGt, London; Braxcn, 29, Pant Marr. 
Octavius WiGcRAM, Esq., Governor. James STEwArT Hopeson, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN Esq., -Governor, 


Wittram Iirssert, Esq, 
Wiunor Esq. 
Eeerton Hussar, Esq. 

NeviLe Luspock, Esq. 
GEORGE FoRBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. 
Lorp JoscELIneE Wm. Percy. 
CHARLES Rostxson, Esq. 
Leo Scuvsrer, Esq. 
Ertc Carrtncton Smith, Esq. 
JosePH Somes, Esq. 

Witiram WAL .acr, Esq. 


Rosert Barctay, Esq. 
Joun Garratt Cattiey, Esq. 
Mark Currie Esq. 
EpwarD JaMEs DANIELL, Esq. 
Davripson, Esq. 
CELOT Dent, Esq. 
ALEXANDER Drvuce, Esq. 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Fsq. 
CHARLES HERMANN GoscHEN, Esq. 
RIVERSDALE WILLIAM GRENFELL, Esq. 
Francis ALEX. Hamitton, Esq. 
Rosert Amapevus Heat, Cuartes Barixe Youne, Esq. 
Medical Referee—SamveEt Souty, Esq., F.R.S. 

Frere, Lire, and Marre Assurances on Liberal Terms. 
_ FIRE DUTY.—This Tax having been abolished, the PREMIUN 
is NOW the only charge for FIRE INSURANCES, 

Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits, 

Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 


oy ere up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
The ration bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a invested Capital- 
Stock, and exemption, under Royal Charter, from the Liabilities of Partnership. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a half. 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERTI P. STEELE, Secretary. 

The Reversionary Bonus on British Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum 
upon the sum assured. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


EDINBURGH—6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON—18, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 


In this Society alone, Members can assure with right to Share in 
Whole Profits at Moderate Premiums. . 

In other offices they may assure at rates as low, but without any 
prospect of additions; or they may obtain the right to profits, but 
only by payment of excessive rates, 

TRANSFER OF ASSURANCES. 

From its very Moderate Rates this Society is peculiarly suited to 
the case of those who may have reasons for discontinuing their 

licies and assuring afresh in an office of undoubted stability. 
Even after several years this may be effected without much (if any) 
pecuniary loss, 

REALISED FUNDS, from accumulation of Premiums alone, above 
£1,500,000—the increase in 1868 being no less than £133,000. 

SUBSISTING ASSURANCES, £6,500,000. 

For full Information as to INVESTMENTS see the Annual Reports, 
of which copies may be had on application. 

The “ Insurance Register” (Kent and Co., London) gives inquirers the 
means of judging as to the ANCIAL POSITION of the various offices. 
‘The facts there brought together show that no office gives evidences of greates 
progress or stability than the Scorrish Provipent Institution. 


7 

| 
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NATIONAL LIFE, ASSURANGE SOCIETY, 


2, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1830. 


Directors. 
President—Janes BocieE Suiru, Esq. Ricarpo, Esq. 
GeorGr Burnanp, Esq. Grorce Nicnoxas, Esq. 
JOSEPH CoLLtnG, Esq. Henry Pottock, Esq. 
Tuomas Curtis, Esq, Rucker, Esq. 
‘Tomas Henry Daxyys, Esq. Henry Sewe tt, Esq. 
Ricwarp Garts, Esq., Q Hon. C. 


uditors. — 
Lewis C. Bercer, Esq. | Joun Hucues, Esq. | Ww. Jonn Warte, Esq. 


Medical Officers—Hersert Davies, M.D., 23, Finsbury Square ; J. Scort, M.D., 
8, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square. 
Bankers —Messrs. Rosarts, Lussock, and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. WILDE, Humpnry, WILDE, and Bercer. 
Actuary—CHarLes ANSELL, Jun., Esq. 


TAY MUTUAL SOCIETY divides its profits every year, 


‘and all Members’ Policies upon which Five full Yearly Premiums 
have been paid are entitled to participate therein, either by a reduction 


of the Premium for the current year, or by an equivalent Reversionary 
Addition to the Sum Assured. 


The Reduction in Members’ Premiums for the Year ending 24th March, 


1870, is at the rate of £45 cent. ; a Premium of £50 per annum is 
thus reduced to £27 10s. for t current Year. 


November, 1869. Frepericx. Lock, Manager and Secretary . 
THE NATIONAL 
REVERSIONARY INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


INSTITUTED 1837, 


For the Purchase of Absolute or Contingent Reversions, Life Interests, 
and Policies of Assurance on Lives. 


OFFICE—No. 63, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Joun PemBerton Herwoop, Esq.—Chairman. 
Epwin Warp Scappine, Esq.—Deputy-Chairman. 


Vorms for submitting Proposals for Sale may be obtained. at the Offices of the 
Company. G, A. RENDALL, Secretary. 


ROBERT COCKS and CO.S NEW MUSIC. 
AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the 


PIANO. 1702nd Edition. 70 large folio pages. 4s. Order of all musicsellers and 
booksellers, and of the publishers. 


LARKE’S CATECHISM of the RUDIMENTS of 


: MUSIC. 125th Edition. Free by post 13 stamps. ‘Every child mead music 
should have this book.”—Alorning Chronicle. 


(THE HOLY FAMILY: Sacred Pieces by the most cele- 


brated Composers. Arranged by W. H. Catecorr. Piano solos, 12 books, each 5s. 
The same, as piano duets, 6s. each. Flute, violin, and violoncello accompaniments, each 1s. 
All at half price, with an extra stamp for postage. 
To all Teachers of Music.—Robert Cocks and Co.'s Green Catalogue of Popular 
Pianoforte and Vocal Music. Latest Addenda gratis and post free. 


LONDON: NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


| 
| 
sg 
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‘NEW ‘WORKS NOW READY. 


AUSTIN'S LECTURES ON JURISPRUDENCE: or, 


The Philosophy of Positive Law. Revised Edition. By Ropert CAMPBELL. 
2 vols, 8x0, 32s. ) 


RESEARCHES IN THE HIGHLANDS OF TURKEY. 
In parts little visited of Albania, Montenegro, &c. With Notes on the Classical 


Superstitions of the Modern Greek. -By Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A. With Map and 
-llustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 243, 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
. TURE, with SPECIMENS from the Chief Writers, Chronologically, from 


the Earliest Times to the end of the Georgian era. ted by WILLIAM SMITH, 
LL.D. 2 vols.16mo. 38. 6d. ach. 


THE NORTHERN CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND, 


uding York, Rrivon, DurwamM, CaRLisLe, CuesTER, and MANCHESTER. By 
BA. With 60 Illustrations. 2 vols, Crown 8vo. 21s, 


THE ROYAL ENGINEER AND THE ROYAL ESTA- 


BLISHMENTS AT WOOLWICH and CHATHAM. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Francis B. Heap, Bart. With Illustrations, 8vo. 12s. 


MOLECULAR AND MICROSCOPIC SCIENCE. By 


Mary SoMERVILLE, With 180 Iustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 


A MEMOIR OF JOHN CONOLLY, M.D., D.C.L., com- 
prising a Sketch of the Improved Treatment of the Insane in Europe and 


America, By Sir James Ciark, Bart., K.C.B., M.D.,F.R.S. With a Portrait. 
‘Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE PARKS, PROMENADES, AND GARDENS OF 


PARIS; described and considered in relation to the wants of our Own Cities, and 


of Public and Private Gardens. By W. Rosson, F.L.S. With 400 Illustrations. 


NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU AND ELBA. Being 


‘a Journal of Occurrences and Notes of Conversations, &c. By the late Major- 
General Sir Newt Campsext, C.B. Portrait. 15s. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS. A Series of Univer- 


sity Lectures at Oxford. By Professor Burrows, M.A. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d, 


ANNALS OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By Henry 


Hart Muay, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul’s. Second Edition. Portrait and Illus- 
trations, 8vo. 18s. 


THE CONTINUITY OF SCRIPTURE, as declared by 


[ Continued. 
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‘NEW WORKS Now READY—contind 


vt 


LIVES OF LORD LYNDHURST AND LORD 
BROUGHAM. By the late Lord Campagil, 8vo. 16s. 


THE WARRIORS OF THE 177 CENTURY WHO 
HAVE COMMANDED FLEETS AND ARMIES BEFORE THE ENEMY. By 
Gen. Sir Enwarp DOL. 2 vols, Post 8vo. 


TRAVELS AND! ADVENTURES) IN” RUSSIAN 


AMERICA. By Frepenick WHympeR. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


THE MILITARY FORCES OF THE CROWN;; their 


Admjnistration and Government. By M. Crops. 2 vols, 8vo, 428. 


THE BRITISH MISSION TO ABYSSINIA. With 
Notices of the Countries traversed from Massowah, through the Soodan, and back 


to Annesley Bay, from Magdala. By RassaM.. Map and Illustrations. 
2 vols, 8vo, 288. 


REMINISCENCES OF ATHENS AND THE MOREA 


during Travels in Greece, in 1839. Edited by 
the present Earl. With Map. Crown 8vo. ‘7%. 6d. 


THE NILE AND ITS BANKS, showing their attractions 


to the Archeologist, Naturalist, and General Tourist. A. C. Smits. 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18%. 


A RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA; or, Notes on the Re- 


sources and Administration of Turkey, the "Condition and Character of the 


TRAVELS IN THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, 


1865-6. A Popular Description of the Islands, their Natural History and Geogra- 
phy. By Avsest S, Bickmorg, F.R.G.S. With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


SHIPBUILDING IN IRON AND STEEL; a Practical 


Treatise giving Full Details of Construction, Processes of Manufacture and Build- 
ing Arrangements. By E. J. Resp, C.B. With 5 Plane and. 286 Woodents 


PRINCIPLES AT STAKE: a Series of incor on Church 


Questions of the Day. By various Authors. Edited by G. H. Sumner, M.A. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


rite STRENGTH OF IRON AND STEEL. By Knorr 


Srreve, Director of the Institute at Stockholm, With Plates. Svo. 12s. 


LAST WINTER IN THE UNITED STATES, By Rev. 
F. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


| » 
| 
| 
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Complete in, Four Price £7, bound in clath, and lattened, 


DICTIONARY 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


t ry AOULAMA 


ROBERT, GORDON LATHAM, M. A, MDs PRS 


Late: King’s: College, Cambridge ; Professor English, Universit 


NUMEROUS EMENDATIONS AND ADDITIONS,. 


work ly fing (great ‘value Ties inthe philosdphical dis- 
tish Dictionary; in ott septations on. the, logical.value of, words, 
the term, but in many the vast amount of care.and Jearning 
Though. to national | with which exemple 
ou on nally based, w an, intergst 
Dictionary. of. the. or ‘be! ‘Jariguages the 
orlgtmal text ie imperfect:or | importance Of & dictionary on so:compre- 
erroneous, and the additions in every de- | -hensive ‘a cannot be overrated.’ — 
- partment so numerous ually extensive, 
t t regarded virt She 
book. ‘while thus ying |) 
the original wor! j 


Coane remains faithful in the main “4 fanciful derivations of Dr: Jonwson’s day 
its general lan, = his new | with — 
thay y be said A\ especially fa'the vations tonic 
esand | and Scandinavian roots, to which 
defects of theold. . ADE philologists haye atvanced thelt 
on 


deserves to be studied ny Ubeey “knowledge. ‘It also replenishes the vo- 
terested in sr language, and as a book of | cabulary with newly-coined and technical 
\/words which | have late Pete 
me fashion; and revises an fort 
al authorities ‘with examples 
ving writers. In most 
e kind published in this rte instances, too, the exact reference is added 
ordinary book of reference it fulfils | to the extracts quoted. The Editor’s ex- 


= pus Ca h; Hatchar eamne ; 


and We ivington ;.. 8 Smith, ‘Elder der, and 
Stevens = "Sons; Whittaker and Co.; Willis and Sotheran ; 
G. R. Wright. 


Maclachlan ‘anid! Stewart, 


4 
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Editions adapted for the Knapseok Ttavelling Bag, appropriate 
for Reading in the Holidays, 


LORD MACAQHAY'S ,ORITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ae Contributed to the “Edinburgh Review.” New | 
edition, complete in one! ‘volume. 8vo., price 6s, cloth. 12s. in 
tree-calf'; or 15s, morocco, gilt edges (bound by Riviere). 

THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS 


| 
WORKS, including his contributions to the “ Edinburgh Review.” New 


Edition, ‘complete in one volume, Crown lar 12s. 
hound im treeealf:by: Riviére, 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS ov tun REV. SYDNEY : 
his Danghter, and Mrs, AUSTIN. ‘ 
e tio, ete in one volume, wn 8vo., 5s, eth 5 OF i 
12s, bound in tree-calf by Rividre, 


THE: WIT AND WISDOM: oF REY. . SYDNEY 


SMITH ; a Selection of the most memorable Passages’in his) Written % 
Works, Letters;and New: Edition.’ . Bice 


sorei fied ‘Yo PUBLISHED 'BY 


WILLIAM. ‘RIDGWAY, | 


eV AMY 


THE CHARGE. OF THE LORD. CHIEF 
of England, in'the case of the ‘Queen “One 


NATIONALITY OR; THE LAW. RELATING 


ects. and, Aliens... the Ri ight Hon, Sir. CockBURN 
ILL. 


SINCLATE: new and. cheaper 
edition, in one volume, 8vo., with plates peice 


PICTURES OF HUNGARIAN LIFE; Handbook 

GARDENING FOR THE CORTAGE 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


t 
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OF THE: 


“ALMANACS 


FOR THE ‘YEAR 1870, 


OOMPANY. “OF ‘STATIONERS. 


MOORE'S ALMANAC, 


This very popular Almanac, which, besides the usual Calendar, contains a fuller 
account of the Eclipses and Astronomical phenomena of the Year than any publication 
of its class, was lately increased by several pages, giving Lists of the Members of the 
Government, the Houses of Parliament, and io useful: information, to, which is this 
year added a half-sheet containing a List of the Principal Fairs in England. Price 6d. 


GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC, 


Elegant, useful, and portable, it. is essentially adapted. for. the pocket, not from 
reference. 


sae Booksellers in a variety of bindings, for Presents. 


LADY’S AND GENTLEMAN’S DIARY. 


Al as its name imports, to both sexes, containing Papers and Questions contri- 
‘buted by some of the first mathematicians of the day, as well as Enigmas and Charades 
for the amusement of the curious in those matters, was lately increased by an rigor 
sheet, giving Lists of the Members of the Government, the Honses of Parliament, and 
other useful information. Price 1s. 4d. 


GILBERT'S. OLERGYMAN'S ALMANAG AND |WHITAKER’S 
CLERGYMAN’S DIARY, in cloth. 


This. Almanac contains a complete Calendar of the Festivals, &c., of the Church of 
England, with the Lessons appointed for every day in the year; a Diaty of 90 pages 
for Memoranda; a complete List of the Dignified Clergy of each’ Diocese in England, 
Wales, Ireland, and the Colonies, with the official Armorial Bearings of each Archbishop 
and Bishop; a List of the Incumbents of London and of parishes withiu ten miles of 
ot the the very Head prteresting 

owed Grammar Is; a very com} vther rmation ixteres 
to the Clergy and Laity of England. 


This Almanac, well asthe folloming, i tobe procred in vations binding. 


CLERICAL ALMANAC. 


NOW CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED AND ‘IMPROVED, silo besides the 
customary contents of an Almanac, proper Lessons for every day in the year ; ‘Transfer 
Days at the Bank, &c.; Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London; Archbishops, 
eo Deans, Archdeacons, Queen’s Chaplains, &c.; Alphabetical Lists of the English, 
Scutch, and_ Irish their ; Epitome of Stamp 
and Legacy Duties, &c. od. 


BRITISH ALMANAC AND 
In cloth. Price 4s. 
Tse British ALMANAC., 


Containing the Calendar of Remarkable Days and Terms: Monthly’ Notices: Sunday 
Lessons; Meteorological Tables and Remarks; Astronomical Facts and Phenomena ; 
Tables of the Sun, Moon, and Tides; with a Miscellaneous Register of Information con - 
wected with Government, ‘Legislation, Commerce, and ieee and various useful 


Tables. Price 1s. 


| 
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TO THE ALMANAC. . 


A Year-Book of General Information ‘for 1870 on 1 Subjects ‘connected with Mathe- 
matics, Geography, Fine — Political per Public Improvements, Legislation, | 
Statistics, &c, Price 2s. 6d. 


JOHN PARTRIDGE’S ALMANAO, | 


ip to an‘account of the Ecli movements of the Planets, Astronomical, Tide 
Houses of and other information, — i) 
STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S SHEET ‘ALMANAC, 
On super-royal paper, equally adapted for the Counting-house and the Library, con- { 
taining Lists of the chief Officers of State, Judges, Public Offices, London Bankers and 
Insurance Offices, with very copious Postal Information, is embellished with a View or ii 
DUBLIN FROM THE ParRK. Price 2s. Proof on thick paper 
may be had af PMA SEA 
LONDON SHEET ALMANAC. 
On thick ape wing paper for the table. This elegant and inliqoe little Almanac, con- 
taining much information, is also prin and fancies. i ptit for binding in a 
t is 


variety of styles suited to all tastes and fancies, ed year ornamented with a 
View OF THE NEw METROPOLITAN Meat MAkKET. 


WING’S SHEET ALMANAC. wr 


For Ecclesiastical and Parochial Purposes, printed on a eon sheet ; is intended to | 


assist the CLERGY with reference to various  berladions returns as well 1 
information to Parochial ‘Officers, Parish 


COUNTY ALMANACS, 
(PRICE. SIXPENCE EACH), 
With various useful TABLES, particularly adapted to each County, ote: 


Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Essex, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. 
Cornwall, Devonshire, Somersetshire, and Dorsetshire. 


Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, ‘Monmouthshire, and 
South Wales. 


— , Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Ely, Huntingdonshire, and Bedford- 


Warwickshire, Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, Lincoln- 
» shire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire. 

Cheshire, Lancashire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, and North Wales.. _ 

‘Wiltshire, Hampshire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire. 

Yorkshire, Durham, Northumberland, Westmoreland, and Cumberland 


The Srarioners’ Company’s ALMANACS are" distinguished by the Arms 
-of the Company, and by the words. 
«Printed for the Company or STATIONERS, 
“ And sold by Joszpu GREENHILL, at their Hatt, 
“Lope@ate Hit, Lonpon.” 
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SSS 


_ Good words sare worth 


Sixpence Monthly, 


WoRps. 


YAY 
Eorren ‘BY 


NORMAN MACLEOD, dD, 


dal] 


‘ARRANGEMENTS FOR, 


The Publishers beg. to announce,that they have made. arrangements 


DAYS IN UPPER INDIA. | 

To be begun in rsery and continued 
throughout the Year. 


FERNYHURST C 
A New One Volume Story. 
By the Author of ‘Stone Edge.’ 
To be begun in May, _ continued till 


aViAM 


VISITS to the VAUDOIS and 
the CAMISARDS. 

By S. SMILES, Author of ‘ Self Help.’ 

Zo be begun in continued 


A SERIES OF, TWELVE 
PAPERS. 


By the Rev. W. FLemine STEVENSO 
Author of ‘ Praying and Working.’ 


‘GOOD WORDS" LECTURES. 
_IN SCIENCE. | 

By Eminent Authors. | 

To be begun in oughout the’? cer continued 


NM 


Fort. 
“A New ‘Thrée Vottimé Stoty. 


By the Author of ia it all, Hep- 
| be begun én and continued 
throughout the Fear. 


vil. 
WORKING PEOPLE, and 
Howsthay Live. 
By ‘Goon Worps’ CoMMISSIONER. 
be begun in January, and continued 

Vit. 
oA New One Volume Story. 

By the Author of “Doctor Antonio,’ 


} 


PROM THE 
TROPICS. 


To be begun in March, and continued till 
, end of 


In addition to thé ve! watt be Contributions by many 
of the other Authors whose contributions’ Worps’ to 


its high position. 


4 


STRAHAN. & CO, ‘PUBLISHERS. 
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ISD OF WORKS” Ak 
“or 
(LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE), ANNUITIES. 
“FRIENDLY AND BUILDING SOCIETIES, &¢., 


CHARLES “AND EDWIN LAYTON, 


_FLERT STRERT an» GOUGH SQUARE, ‘LONDON. 


RICHARD (off the Shan Fire "ATAU AGT 4 

THR AVERAGE: CLAUSE. Hints on ‘the of Claims 
for Losses by Fire under Mercantile Policies. Crown pose 108, _ 53. 


MAHUXA VI WAKAT BIDEN, 


RULES, FORMULA, AND TABLES FOR THE VALUATION 
OF ESTATES, whetlier Freehold, Copyhold, or (Leasehold, in| Possession ‘or Ra- 
__Yersion, and dependent on Terms of certain duration or on a Life or Lives; with 
New Rules and Tables for ik anaes the correct, market value or fair price to be 


for Annuities, -Réversions, Advowsons, and Next Presentations, 
thee ‘an Aunulty tlie cost of a 
Revel on, to allow the purchaser 4 interest, with, Security. Second 
Rdition, Demy 8¥o., Cloth, 128. 


it 


PRACTICAL RULES FOR VALUERS, ‘with Notes’ on the 


Valuation of Freeholds, Leaseholds for, Lives or for, Years, Copy ds, dvowsons, 
and Next Presentations; aiso on Olaims for Compensation ee taken or 


damaged by the Construction of, Railways or other Public Works. Third Edition. . 


A OLOGICAL? A STATISTI ART OF ‘THE 
ASSOCI > sts ESTABL THE UNITED 
from 1706 to 1863 ; showin they disappeared. 


eh 


AN: ANALYSIS OF MARINE ‘INSURANCE: COMPANIES’ 


 finaeeae showing the Losses, Liabiliti Assets ther with a Table 
combined experience of Twelve Offices Demy ome Se $vo. PP. 24. 


WILLIAM BRINTON, M.D. (The Late). 


oN THE MEDICAL SBLEGTION OF LIVES FOR _ASSUR- 
_ [Fourth Edition. By Dis Haley. Feapi 


CHARLES JOHN M.A. (Barrister-at-Law). 
THE OF FIRE INSURANCE cloth, pp. 291, 16s. 


THE LAW OF LIFE ASSURANCE, including the Formation, 
. Constitution, and Amalgamation of Assurance Companies, Assignments and 
Equitable — arising in connection with Life Policies, and an Introductory 
the Amendment of the Law. Second dition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 


(Continued. 
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LAYTONS’ LIST’ OF WORKS —continued. 


DAVID CHISHOLM. 


COMMUTATION TABLES; for Joint Annuities and 
i Assurances, for every Combination of Two Lives, according to Carlisle Mortality at 
3, 3, 4, 5, and 6 per Cent. Interest; with Tables of Annuities and Assurances on 
was Lives, and other useful Tables. 2 vola, super royal 8vo., 4. sate 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, F.RS, © 
Late to the Guardian Assurance C , and to the 
Actuary Reversionary 


TREATISE ON ANNUITIES, with numerous Tables hess on 
the Experience of the Equitable Society and on the Northampton Rate of Mortality. 
Demy 8vo., boards, 12. 6s. 


OLINTHUS GREGORY DOWNES, F.R.AS. 


TRANSLATION OF QUETELETS LETTERS ON THE 
applied to the Moral and Political Sciences. 


LARGE OR SMALL PARCELS OF BOOKS PURCHASED OR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 
Complete Catalogue to be had Post-free on application. 


London: CHARLES & EDWIN LAYTON, 150, Fleet Street. 
Just Published, in 8vo., price 18s., 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER; 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1868; being 
the Sixth Volume of an improved Series, 


The Volumes for 1863 to 1867 are still to be had, price 18s. each, 
LONDON: RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE ; 


AND THE OTHER PROPRIETORS. 
DR. ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED OINTMENT, called 


“THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” 


Is confidently recommended to the public as an unfailing remedy for wounds of ha 
description; a certain remedy for legs, scalds, bruises, chilblains, 
scorbutic eruptions, and pimples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, sore heads, sore 
breasts, piles, &c. Sold in pots 134d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., 11s., and 22s. each._—And his 


PILULA ANTI-SCROPHULA, OR ALTERATIVE PILLS, 


Proved by sixty years’ experience to be one of the best alterative medicines for purifying 
the blood and assisting nature in her operations. They form a mild and superior family 
aperient, that may be taken at all anes of diet. Sold 
at 134d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 


BEACH & BARNICOTT, " Bridport, Dorset, 


AND SOLD BY ALL MEDICINE VENDORS. 
BOND'S GENUINE INDELIBLE MARKING INE; 


Without —, which is warranted to possess the highest state of Chemica} 
Durability : * pe rfect preventive from any loss of Wearing Apparel by fraud, mistake, 
or otherwise. bottles 1s. or 6d. come also in pedestal and flat cases, 1s. or 6d. 
Manufactured and sold by H. BOND, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 11, Cross Street, Nile 
Street, Hoxton New Town. Established 1815. .A Liberal discount allowed to Wholesale 


C. & E. LAYTON, Wholesale Agents, Fleet Street, London. 
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ee are purchased, particularly those with reference to the Toilet. 


A due attention to the Gifts and Graces of the Person, and : 
a becoming preservation of the advantages of nature. are of more 


|. value and imrortance, with reference to our health and well-being, 


than many parties are inclined to suppose. Several of the most 


* attractive portions of the human frame are delicate and fragite,in 


proportion as they are graceful. and pleasing ; and the due con- 


» | servation of. them is intimately associated with our health and 
coniforf 


for example, ‘from the delicacy of its growth and texture, and ‘its 


evident sympathy with the emotions ofthe mind; ~~... 


be 


with its intimate relation to the most vital of our organs, as those 


~ of respiration, circulation, and digestion, together with the delicacy — 
and susceptibility of its own texture; and 


also, from their peculiat-structure, formed, as they are, of 


ae and cased with a fibrous investment of enamel; these. 
admirable-and highly essential portions,of our frames are all to, 
be regarded, not merely as objects of external ‘beauty: and display,” 
but as ‘having an intimate relation to our health, and the duc 


| dischar@éof the vital functions. The ‘care of them-oupht never . 


to-be'¢htrusted to ignérant‘or unskilful hands; and “it is highly 
satisfactory to point Out, asi protectors of thesé Vital portions of our 


‘| fiame.the preparations which have emanated from the laboratories 


of the Messrs. Rowlands’, their unrivalled Macassar for the Hair, 
* their Katypor for improving and beautifying the Complexion, 
and their Oponto for theTecth and Guns, = 


‘GREAT CAUTION is necessary ‘aso where, proprietary articles” 


Shop-" 


keepers.of small repute offer:for sale their spurious and ‘pernicious \ 


imitations of proprictary articles, under the lure of bein 
regardless: of the consequences. ROWLANDS’ TOILET 


SEPRS, their Macassar Oil, Kalydor, and Odonto, are pecutiarly the; 


subjects of these innovations—Moming Paper. 
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